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“EVERY-TASTE:-AND-USE: 


Colgate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap has at- 
tained unprecedented popularity on account of the sweet- 


ness and purity of its composition, and the delicacy and 
refinement of its perfume. 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE PRESS ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD 
REGARDING 


THE UNITED STATES 
MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


AND ITS LAST ANNUAL STATEMENT, 





A Good showing.—Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean. 

An admirable showing. A model company.—Augusta Chronicle. 

Large Accident benefits.—The Morning News, Wilmington, Del. 

A splendid record.—Troy Telegram. 

Excellent showing.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

All debts and dues paid, excellent record.—Boston Daily Globe. 

A successful association.—Albany Evening Journal. 

A splendid record.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

A popular Accident Association.—The Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

A fine showing.—The Detroit Tribune. 

New features, great success.—Hartford Courant. 

An unprecedented succcss.—Baltimore Morning Herald. 

A very successful year.—The Washington Post. 

The company’s unrivaled success.—Syracuse Daily Courier. 

An enviable record.—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

Splendid record and showing.—Montgomery Advertiser. 

A splendid showing, important changes made.—Kansas City Times. 

. Aprosperous company. New thing in assurance.—The Daily Ohio State Journal. . # 
‘. The able manner in which the company is managed.—The Minneapolis Tribune. ’ 

A healthy showing: an exhibit of last year’s business very flattering to. the management.—The 
Arkansas Gazette. / 

The Association has become the standard by which all other Mutual Accident Associations are 
gauged.—Atlanta Journal. 

A remarkable and gratifying exhibit, all debts and dues paid, with a membership of 32,407.— 
Boston Evening Traveler. 

In this age of travel, the question of provision for accident becomes one of importance, Among the 
various companies most successful in meeting this want stands the United States Mutual Accident 
Association of 320 and 322 Broadway, New York. Time has tested it, and leaves it in promptness and 
equity unrivaled. It has the influence and support of the leading business and professional men of 
the country. 

One of the novel features is the graduated list of policies. A certain indemnity for each degree of 
injury is provided. The expenses for membership are small.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





The following combined features costs about $26 a year: 
$10,000 Death by Accident. $5,000 Loss of Hand or Foot, 
$10,000 Loss of Hands or Feet. $5,000 ** Both Eyes. 
$10,000 |. ** Hand and Foot. $1,300 ** One Eye. 
$2,500 for Permanent Total Disability. 
$50 a Week for Totally Disabling Injuries. | 
One-half or One-Quarter of above Insurance at Proportionate Rates. 
MEMBERSHIP FEE, $5.00. 


35,000 Members in the Various Divisions. 








FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND APPLICATION BLANKS WRITE TO THE 
SECRETARY, 320 AND 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES B. PEET, JAS. R. PITCHER, 


President. Sec. and Gen. Manager. 
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XTRACTS. Quadruple Bouquets. 
<q pr EL LL s,. Bouquet Evangeline. 
= 9 3, Bouquet Melrose. 
6 ar. 


ttt 56-58 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


ROBERT SNEIDER, “ ENGLISH 
Society Engraving & Printing | TROUSERS’ 


A SPECIALTY. 


BADGES AND ROSETTES, sae ik 
WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, ea | te wy BAGGY perf 


96 & 98 Fulton Street, ieee makes “Ad | Brice eee 
Cor. William, NEW YORK. E. O. THOMPSON 1338 Chestnut et. 


EPPS’S sHEOUS, 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


COCOA 























OF THE AGE 





WHILBUR’S — 1>2 il 

= OUND TI 
COPRETA | Seater 
The finest Powdered cOna atu a 


Chocolate e@ for family 
wares no boiling. Invaluable for Dys optics 
mn Shit dren. nS ae your dealer, or send (Q stamps 


BUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


WHITE cose aaa CHAIR. a KIMBALL’S SATIN 
ho? Straight-Cut 
Cigarettes. 


People of refined tastes who desire ex 
ceptionally fine Cigarettes should use only 
our straight Cut, put up in satin packets 
and boxes of 10s, 20s, 508, and 100s. 


14 PRIZE MEDALS. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 


THE ONLY CIGAR WITH A NATIONAL 
REPUTATION. 


TANSILL Ge Be ih 


I 000 h —th fA 
For the house, lawn, porch or camp; is chock full of comfort Endorsed ~ tgs 3» — t rigtiontar ai meri- 
and blessed rest. The ALFORD & BERKELE CO., Sole | C4" retail —, ' pager ent (dealer only) wanted in every 
town. ow or latest offer. 
Agents, 77 CHAMBERS ST., P. O. Box 2,002, New York. RW. TANSILL & CO., 55 STATE St., CHICAGO. 


Send for circular. 
THE GRAND RAPIDS 


Portable Cottages 


Are briefly described as follows: The sides and roof are 
three-ply veneer. Zhe fastenings are Iron Pins, no nails or 
screws being used. Can be easily put up or taken down 
without mutilation. Are very light, durable, and are fur- 
nished in different sizes and designs, Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed on application. 


1RONNE & BARBOUR, Agents, 
81 New Street, New York. 
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“HAMMOND.” 


THE HAMMOND 


TYPE WRITER Co. 


77 Nassau St., New York. 
300 Washington Sts Boston, Mass. 
144 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

186 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

215 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

617 Seventh Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

15 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 

128 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


fe Caligraph, 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


HE No. 2 CALIG! RAPH is the only 

double-case Writing Machine that produces 

each letter by a single finger stroke, and thus fully 
economizes time and labor. 


15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and 
are becoming immensely popular for their Dur- 
ability, Speed and Manifolding ability. 


We publish 400 letters from prominent men and 
firms which are convincing. 


For book of references and specimens ot work, 
address 
The American Writing Machine Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 





CROUCH 


AND 


FITZGERALD 


MAKE THE MOST RELIABLE - 


TRUNKS, 
BAGS ano VALISES, 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 
KNAPSACKS 


FOR TOURISTS. 


723 SIXTH AVE., below 42d St., 
556 BROADWAY, below Prince St. ; 


1 CORTLANDT ST., cor. B’way. 


NEW YORK. 





HUCKINS’ SOUPS. 


Green Turtle, Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, 
Chicken, Mullagatawney, Julienne, Okra or 
Gumbo, Pea, Beef, Consommé, Macaroni, Ver- 
micelli, Soup and Bouilli, Terrapin. 

RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. Require 
only to be heated and are then ready to serve. Put 
up in quart cans only. These soups were first intro- 
duced to the public in 1855, and have always main- 
tained their excellence and high reputation. Only 
the very best material is used in their preparation. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS, 
J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MONOCULAR DUPLEX OR ARTIST CAMERA. 

This is the only Camera in the world that enables the operator to see the picture non-inverted the full size of the piste, 
the very instant of making the exposure. Can be accurately focussed, dispenses with Tripod, Focussing Cloth and 
Carrying Case; Leather covered ; no unsightly metal work; ready at a second’s notice, and will carry eight to ten glass 
plates. Price, with one Double Holder, $75.00. In Roll Holder Camera, 48 paper negatives can be taken without changing 
the spools. Price, $95.00. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. Sample ee 444 x 644, 15 cents. 

Ordinary Cameras from $3.50 upward. Mention this magazine. E. W. SMITH & CO., 42 John Street, N. Y. 


BICYCLISTS’ 
“POCKET” 
PHOTO-OUTFIT: 


Weight, only 12 ounces, 
PRICE, $12.00. 


‘THE CONCEALED CAMERA, $15. 
DETECTIVE CAMERAS, TOURISTS’ 
CAMERAS, AMATEUR PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS’ SUPPLIES, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
SCOVILL M’F’G CO., 


W. Irvinc Apams, Act. 423 Broome St., N. Y. 





Photography for Amateurs. 


GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO., 
185 & 187 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MERCHANTS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 
Cameras for Bicycle, complete, $10. 
Cameras for Camp Use, $10 and upwards. 


Catalogues and ‘*‘ How To Make Photographs ”’ 


mailed free to any address. 








THE :+ AMATEUR’S 
i838 FAVORITE. 1887 


They are PERFECT and RELIABLE. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 
Circulars, in English or Spanish, of In- 
structions and prices sent on 
application. 


JOHN CARBUTT, 
Keystone Dry Plate Factory, 
WAYNE JUNC., PHILA. 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
423 BROOME ST., 
New York Agency. 





fsDRY PLATESts 


4@> Mention this journal.-@e 





ANTHONY & CO. 
591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Apparatus and Supplies 


of every description. 


Sole proprietors of the Patent Dr- 
TECTIVE, Farry, Novet and Bicyc.ie 
Cameras and the CELEBRATED STAN- 
LeY Dry PLATEs. 
AMATEvuR Outrits in great variety 
from $9.00 upwards. Send for Cata- 
ZS logue or call and examine. 
. =—— More than Forty Years established 
a= in this line of business. 


E. & H. T. 


Ef 


ss 
Hunting, 





Fishing and Pleasure Boats. 


PILOTO 


GRAPHY AT HOME. 
AMUSEMENT, INSTRUCTION, AND 
PROFIT. ur latest publication, 
embracing “How I BECAME AN 
ABTIST,” coniplete directions, and 
Catalogue, handsomely illustrated, 
sent free to any address, The finest 
Cameras in the world. Complete 
outfits, 85, B10, and #15. 
BOSTON CAMERA CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
36 India St., Boston, Mass 


For the Weak, 


eatise Nervous and 


Debilitated, 
From Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Con- 


sumption and Piles. 
How to Regain Health, 


Strength and Vigor. A 








ome Treatment 


TRIAL SENT. 
Address DR. J. W. BATE & CO., 
283 S. Clark Street, Cuicaco, IL. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Within the reach of all! 
Plates developed. 


Outfits at all prices !! 


Tourists fitted out. 


Printing and Mounting done. 


A full line of Plates, Cameras and General Supplies at 152 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE OBRIG CAMERA’CO. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE (MAILED FREE). 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. Vv 


FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY 


WILL QUICKLY CURE ANY CASE OF 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 


NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS OR PLEASURE. Address, O. FR | N K, 
Explanation and Testimonials free. 234 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 


In using paints obtain always an article made of pure Linseed Oil. 
For quality and durability the 


CHILTON PAINTS 


are unequaled. Color, Cards and Prices furnished on application, 
CHILTON MANUF. CO., {127 mick STREET, BOSTON. 
. 4%x5(141 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
THE oe A Pair, DELIVERED. 
; vy ee @ = For the Bath and Traini 

AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN. er, purposes. Ask for thenr 

mM PW “STOAKES ¥. RIC 7 Training Shirts, sleeve- 

, " : : less. Just what you want. 

@ Give chest measure. $1.00 


TWO COLORS AT A SINGLE STROKE. — anc on 
Sample writing free. Set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00 














2290 Washisonsa St., p Moma or rol Nine outfitters. 


JOHN HARRIS, o| TUE NEW MODEL 


Butcher, ie |, Mond 


40 & 48 WASHINGTON MARKET, | LATEST ap BEST 7 watizy, ana 


(Fulton Street side). Bie cp net oa 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO , | whined ls a. 

Ma, by a large per 
YACHTING SUPPLIES Ry D centage, say omer 


Lawn Mower made. 








AND FAMILY TRADE, KB = Si CHADBORN & 
Marketing sent, free of charge, toany part of the a 





city. Orders by mail will receive promptattention. 





BEST IN THE 
WORLD! 


MARILIN Magazine Rifle. 


For large or small game, all sizes. The strongest shooting rifle made. Perfect i 
accuracy guaranteed, and the only absolutely safe rifle on the market 

BALLARD GALLERY, SPORTING AND TARGET RIFLES, world renowned. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. MARIAN FIRE ARMS co., New Haven, Conn. 


THOMAS McMULLEN & CoO., : ‘LYMAN’S 
IMPORTERS OF if SHOT GUN SIGHT 


WINES, BRAN DIES, ETC. ' S is an excellent thing. ,Price 50c. 


Send for circular and new a. 


SS wa lomue of Rifle Sights. Addre: 
44 Beaver Street, New York. : WM LYMAN Middlefield, Gt 


Marvelous in Con- , THE IMMENSE SALE OF 
struction. 


Perfect in Ac- ; SMITH & WESSON’S ARMS 


tion. 








IS OWING TO THEIR 
CONVENIENCE, SAFETY, RELIABILITY, 
AND DURABILITY. 


They are literally without blemish—reputation 
world-wide. Three sizes—3z, 38 and 44 calibers, 


andarealsonowmadeDOUBLEACTI NG 


or self-cocking. See Cut. 
Orders are promptly executed. 

If. your merchant does not keep them write to 
M. W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 

A Revolver is Useless if not Reliable. 79 Chambers Street, New York. 


Dovus.E AcTIoN, with Automatic Cartridge Ejector. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE GENUINE ROYAL MAIL. 


A full stock of new BICYCLES and TRICYCLES with 1887 improvements are now ready for 


exhibition. Among the latest improvements in the bicycles are the following :— 


A NEW PATTERN OF TRIGWELL’S BALL-HEAD much better than last year; 
HOLLOW RIMS, DETACHABLE CRANKS, BOWN’S BALL BEARINGS, 
DETACHABLE HANDLE BARS, LACED SPOKES, ETC. 


DON’T Buy an inferior or old model wheel, until you have examined the latest and best. 
Owners of genuine Royal Mails will hear something of interest to them by sending their name and 


address to 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 
178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


8=Sole United States Agent for the Genuine ROYAL MAIL Bicycles and Tricycles. 


HS VESTA Pinal La Revue Velocipedique. 


The most widely known and ablest journal devoted to 
Of Fine Grocers and Druggists. wheelmen’s interests in France; the only one containiag 
original illustrations. s ; 
Published the sst, roth and 2oth of each month. Conducted 
by F. GEBERT, Rouen, France. 
Subscriptions received at the office of OuTING. 














One Year, $2.50. Six Months, $1.50. 





Before Buying your Bicycle or Tricycle 
send for a copy of 


me CYCLIST, 


AND 

Bicycling and Tricycling Trades Review. 

The Largest and Most Influential Journal of the combined 
Sport, Pastime and Trade in the World. 


THE JOURNAL OF BRITISH CYCLING. 
Every Wednesday—One Penny. 


15 bdddow 
s) PARKROW, a Sent post free to any part of world for 12 months for $2.00 
vg ae Sample copy free on application. 


ON H CHeENES 





ILIFFE & SON, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


OUR - SPECIALTY - 1S: EXCHANGING 


Old mounts for New Rapids, Quadrants, oe se eS os 
Pe se Z Sparkbrooks, New Mails, Stars, or any other machine made. 


SECOND-HAND Sole Agents for New York 
BICYCLES & TRICYCLES, | NEw RAPID, QUADRANT, SPARK- 


in great variety, many fully as good as 
new, at very attractive prices. ; 
Enclose stamp for list. Second-hand Wheels N ° Y. Bicycl e Co., 
bought or taken on consignment. 38 PARK PLACE. 


THEY’RE NOT ENGLISH, YOU KNOW, 
but Gorrze’s are the Best Bicyciinc Hose, made 








from Scotch Worsted Yarns in every color. 





The attention of the trade is respectfully called to our ‘Club Hose,’’ a standard 
and reliable article, which we make to order to match any shade of cloth. Our 
««Columbia Hose’? for 1887 is a new article of improved pattern. The specialties 
are that the rib is extended down the front of the foot, giving a neat appearance 
when a low shoe is worn. Also our patent flat seam at the back, which will not 
rip, and seamless heel. This stocking will compare most favorably, and has 
been judged by riders of experience to be superior to the best English makes. 
A liberal discount is made to the trade, and correspondence is invited. 


THEODORE GOETZE & CO., 
256 GRAND STREET, - - - NEW YORK. 


‘asoHR BIquINjoD,, 
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THE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 32 PAGES, 





9 xX 12, AND COLORED COVER, DEVOTED 
TO THE INTERESTS OF WHEELING. 
Pric—E 50 CENTS PER YEAR, Post-PAID. 
SEND FoR A SAMPLE COPY, wWuicH 
WILL BE MAILED YoU FREE. ALSO AN 
8-PAGE ILLusrrATED List OF VALU- 
ABLE CYCLING ACCESSORIES, com- 
PRISING EVERY LITTLE REQUISITE THAT 
ADDS TO THE COMFORT OF THE CYCLER. 
THESE ACCESSORIES WE OFFER FREE to 
EVERY WHEELMAN on CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS NAMED IN THE CIRCULAR. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE Copy AND PREMIUM 
List. IT WILL COST YOU NOTH- 
ING—onNLY A PosTAL CARD. ADDRESS 


THE 


WARERELMEN’S GAZELLE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE NEW MAIL. 





Latest American High Grade Wheel. 


Only Light Roadster with Trigwell’s Ball 
Head,and new perfection patent strength- 
ened Backbone and Forks. 


GREATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Send for Catalogue of this new superb 
Roadster, before purchase. _ 


MANUFACTURERS, 
W. READ & SONS, 
107 Washington St., BOSTON. 





If You Wish 


A BICYCLE OR TRICYCLE 


You had better consult us or apply for our 
1887 Catalogue. 





We have the largest variety at the most reasonable list 
prices and are the largest manufacturers. 





GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 


CHICAGO, 


iLL., 


MAKERS OF 


AMERICAN CYCLES. 





Vili OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tue SPRINGFIELD ROADSTER, 


Manufactured (under Yost & McCune Patents) by the 


SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For Coasting, Hill Climbing, and all-round Road Rid- 
ing, the SPRINGFIELD ROADSTER HAS NO EQUAL. 
It is made of the best weldless steel tubing, steel drop 
forgings, best enamel finish, with nickel-plated trimmings 
and the Fish adjustable saddle. Don’t buy a Wheel 
before seeing the 


SPRINGFIELD ROADSTER. 
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UY] c 
~< | Singer-Cycles 
SINGER’S STRAIGHT STEERER No. 2, 


IS SUITABLE FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
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~ §. §. S. TANDEM. 


** The Nearest to Perfection yet attained.’—English Press. 
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W. B. EVERETT & CO., Sole U.S. Agents, 
6 and 8 BERKELEY ST., . BOSTON, MASS, 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CUNARD 


BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, TANDEMS & SAFETIES. 


a 





‘“‘The only Tandem which commends itself to the scientific eye as a practical convertible 
Tandem.” (Vide Press reports). As ridden by Vice-President Kirkpatrick, L. A. W., and recommended 
by him. 


roe 


— © en 
" " 


‘THE CUNARD SAFETY. 


The most favorable representative of that now so popular type of safety bicycle, combining speed, safety, comfort and 
strength. Undoubtedly the most elegant among its many competitors of the same type. Send for 1887 Catalogue and 


Press Reports to 
D. ROGERS & CO., Sole Importers, 
75 Clinton Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
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COVENTRY [V[ACHINISTS (Co.'s 
N EW 
‘MARLBORO’ TANDEM 

















NEW METHOD OF CONVERTING. 
Very Simple and Expeditious. 


CAN BE RIDDEN BY TWO LADIES. 
DOUBLE STEERING. 














Admitted by both Riders and the Press to be the best 
Tandem for all-round road work in the market. 





Send for Catalogue containing full particulars of 


CLUB TANDEMS, 
MARLBORO CLUB TRICYCLE, 
SWIFT SAFETY BICYCLE, etc., etc. 


Clearance list of second-hand wheels free on application to 


THE CoveENTRY MACHINISTS Co., (Limited, 
239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Columbia Axioms. 


A RECAPITULATION OF FACTS—NOT 
MERE CLAIMS. 


yN 
a i 











The tenth year in the manufacture of American machines, for American riders, 
upon American roads. 

The experience resulting from devoting the whole of that time to the manufacture 
of first-class bicycles. 

The present Columbias are the result of these years of patience, expenditure of 
money, sc.entific experiment and mechanical skill. 

With these advantages it is simply natural that the Columbias should be considered, 
by the majority of American wheelmen who ride first-class machines, as the best 
machines for all-around or special use. 

The Columbia is the only machine which has been ridden around the world. 

It has been ridden the greatest distance within the hour. 

It has been pedalled across the continent many times. 

Its riders hold the Worlds’s Records from one-quarter to twenty-four 
miles, inclusive. 

It requires the most thoroughly-made machine to withstand the extreme test of 
fancy riding. Fully ninety per cent. of all the fancy riders in America ride Columbias. 

There was never a Columbia which has been discarded because it was worn out. 

It costs a good round sum to make the Columbias ; consequently, the Columbias 
- sell for a good price. The nature of trade does not admit of much for little. 

The Pope Mfg. Co. is the largest cycle house in the world, with the best equipped 
factory, and ought to be able to manufacture first-class cycles at lower prices, consistent 
with intrinsic value, than can be produced by any other house. 

That large army of riders of Columbia machines, who have ridden them for years, 
and are riding them now, is a moving impressive testimonial of the excellence of the 
Columbias. 

An examination of Columbias by prospective wheelmen must result in advantage. 

If one is not familiar with mechanical construction, the advice of a mechanical 
expert is invaluable in the selection of a machine. 

The Columbias have been over and over again tested by expert engineers, and the 
Pope Mfg. Co. has always urged the most thorough inspection. 

The ~Pope Mfg. Co. rests the question (if there is any question) of the superiority 
of the Columbia bicycles and tricycles with the opinion of any unprejudiced mechani- 
cal expert and engineer of recognized standing. 

The purchasers of Columbias obtain the most for their money. "Tis an old and 
true saying, “The best is the cheapest.” 


POPE MFG. Co. 


ALBERT A. POPE, President. EDWARD W. POPE, Treasurer. 








Principal Offices: 79 Franklin St., cor. Arch, Boston. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
291 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 12 Warren St., New York. 





The Most Comprehensive Cycling Catalogue published—52 Pages, 477 Engravings—sent Free by Mail upon Application. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SHIPMAN 
AUTOMATIC ENGINE 


(FUBL—KEROSENEH OTL). 





The CLEANEST, =! NO DUST. 


NO DIRT. 
SAFEST and REQUIRES 


BEST ENGINE ey ie NO 
‘ La ENGINEER. 


Catalogues sent on 
application. 


in the world for Boats 
and Yachts. 


STYLE OF SHIPMAN MARINE ENGINE, ONE TO FOUR HORSE POWER. 


If you are interested in 


BOATING OR YACHTING, 


it will pay you to send five cents in stamps for a copy of the most complete and 
elaborate catalogue of Boats, Yachts and Steam Launches, ever published. We 
build everything from Canoe to Steam Yacht. 


BRANCH HOUSE, 


POPE MANUFACTURING Co., 


291 Wabash Avenue, 
R. D. GARDEN, Manager. CHICAGO, ILL. 





A FULL LINE of COLUMBIA BICYCLES and TRICYCLES, Parts and Sundries, 
for North-western Trade always in stock. 





Xiv OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN ENGINEER! 
Superior in Every Respect to Anything Ever Produced 


Combines Safety and Economy with Durability, and should not be 
confounded with OIL BURNING ENGINES. 








on 
ee 


This cut is an exact reproduction of our 25-foot Launch, with 4 H.-P. Engine. 


40 Launches from 16 to 85 ft. in our Showrooms to-day, and Inspection 
is Cordially Invited. Send stamp for our new Illustrated Catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CoO., 


131st ST. & BROOK AVE., N. Y. CITY. 
HAWTHORN & CARR, 


12 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


STEAM LAUNCH and 
YACHT BUILDERS. 


Estimates and Models furnished on 
application. 





We build everything, from a Canoe to a Steam Yacht, 
either Clinker or Carvel, and have made a revolution in 
a for strictly first-class work. A good Clinker built 

oat, 13 ft. long, 36-in. beam, weight 60 to 75 lbs., with oars, 
$2o. We will make estimates on any kind of boat-work. 
Send _ ro cts. in stamps for illustrated catalogue. Chicago 
Headquarters, 115 Wabash Ave. 

R. J. DOUGLAS & CO., Waukegan, III. 


ALLEN’S BOW-FACING OARS! 





We make a specialty of building 
Launches for the Shipman Engine 
(oil for fuel). There is no smoke 
and noashes. Engine entirely auto- 
matic. 


YARD, 77 NOBLE STREET, | Price Reduced to $6.00 per pair. 


BROOKLYN, E. D. The Strongest, Easiest Rowing, and only Perfect Work- 
ing Bow-Facers in the World. Warranted Satisfactory 


i after three days’ trial, or Money Refunded, less Express 
THEO. DURAND, Builder, Charges, OF. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, Ills. 
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GARLAND & CO., Contractors for b 


ENGINES, Single, Compound, 
Triple Expansion. BUILERS, 
Upright and Horizontal (fire 
or water tubes), Kettle, etc. <==" 
Models and Machinery of the 
very latest improved type for 
speed, durability, lightness, —= 
comfort, elegance. Machinery Sf = 
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uilding Steam Yachts, Launches, etc. 


designed especially for Boat 
and for work desired. Quality 
‘ of material used—the very 
SSS = best. Workmanship guaran- 
<2 === teed superior in every way. 
Office, 291 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


4a 30 MILES AN HOUR CUARANTEED FOR RACING STEAMERS. “Gs 





A. CARY SMITH, 
51 West 10th Street, New York, 
Nava ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER. 

All kinds of Yachts designed and superintended during 
construction. Refers to Schooners, Jutrepid, Fortuna, 
Norna, Fulia, Prospero, Oriole, Harbinger, Carlotta, Whim, 
Stream, etc. sag Priscilla, Mischief, Vindex, Cinderella, 
Valkyr, Hesper, Madcap, Rover, Indolent, Nymph, Meteor, 
and others. 


FIRST-CLASS YACHTS FOR SALE. 


BOSTON YACHT AGENCY, 


43 MILK STREET, BOSTON. : 
Builders and designers of all classes of steam and sailing 
yachts. Estimates, plans and specifications furnished at 
reasonable cost. A large list of yachts of all dimensions for 
sale andcharter. Agents for the Alaska Down Life Saving 
appliances and the Neptune Air Mattress Company’s goods. 
Everything in the yachting line. Send for catalogue. 
G. F. Ciark, Boston. G. F. CLARK & CO. 
Jerr Borpen, Jr. (Late of Borden & Wood, Fall River). 


JAMES EVERSON, 
BOATS AND CANOES, 


489 FIRST STREET, 
Near North r1th Street, WILLIAMSBURGH, N. Y. 


BuILDER OF THE ORIGINAL SHADOW CANOE. 
Whitehall Boats and Shadow Canoes a Specialty, and 
Always on Hand. 








YACHT AGENCY. 





\. 


YACHTS—STEAM OR SAIL, OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Senp For CaTALoGug. 
Modeling, Designing and Building a Specialty. 
Owners intending to sell, Bie communicate with 


M. HUBBE & CO., 65 Wall St., (3d Floor) N. Y. 


CANOE SAILS 
Furnished Rigged Complete. Spars and Fittings, 
Camp Chairs, Folding Cots, TENTs of all descrip- 
tions, FLAGs of all kinds, YACHT SAILs, CANOE and 
YACHT AWNINGS. Send stamp for beautiful illus- 
trated catalogue. 
S. HEMMENWAY, 
60 South St., New York. 











BOAT AND CANOE 


HARDWARE. 


GALVANIZED IRON, 
BRASS AND COMPOSITION 


NAILS, SPIKES, RODS, ROWLOCKS, ANCHORS 
CHAINS, HOOKS, THIMBLES, ETC. 


Tackle Blocks and Cordage, 
Ship Chandlery, etc. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 
267 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE RADIX FOLDING CENTERBOARD. 











THREE SIZES: 30X15 INS. 36x18 INS. 37X24 INS. 
For Sailboats and Canoes. Has no well nor 
trunk, giving clear, flush floor in boat, and superior sailing 
qualities. Made entirely of brass. Received gold and silver 
medals, New Orleans, and Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


Prices Reduced. Send for circular. 
The Radix Manufacturing Company, 
39 OLD SLIP, NEW YORK. 


THE MURPHY 
MARINE VARNISH 


Possesses in a degree unattained by any other article of the 
kind, the following properties : 

1. Perfect resistance to the destructive action of salt water, 
soap, grease, etc. 

2. Absolute preservation ot iron from rust, and of wood 








+7 : ~ 7c | from decay. 
N GI NES, BOILER S, TAN KS "*, ieee tenacity and adherence to surfaces, and conse- 


AND MACHINE WORK IN GENERAL. 

We have a Basin Dry Dock, on Simpson’s Patent, capable 
of Docking Vessels 340 feet in length, and drawing 14 feet 
of water, and are prepared to Dock and Repair all classes 
of vessels at very reasonable rates. 

OFFICE IN NEW YORK: 


Rooms 84 & 86 Boreel Building, Broadway. 





quent prevention of cracking, flaking, peeling and blistering. 

4. Fine lustre, and the development of the natural beauty 
of woods. 

5. Extreme durability. 

Builders and Owners of Yachts will find the truest econo- 
my in the use of the Marine VarRNIsH. 

For sale by all Yacht-supply dealers, and by 


MURPHY & COMPANY 
227 Broadway, New York City, 
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Metallic Life Boats, 
Life Rafts, 

Life Preservers, 
Boat Hardware 


JOHN T. 


SMITH, 
GOLD MEDAL. 


Boat and Oar Works, 
Se — Boats of all Kinds. 


159 & 160 SOUTH ST., 40 & 42 DOVER ST., N. Y. 





NEW YORK 

STEAM LAUNCH BUILDING CO. 
Steam Launches of standard sizes, 25 to 50 feet long, 
always in stock ready for sale. Sizes from 50 to 100 feet 
to order. Popular prices, $650 to $1.800. Stylish New York 
models with fan tail cutter sterns, not ugly little tugs, For 
Sreep, simplicity and ease of handling, safety from fire 
and ease of repairs when needed, and free dom from 

objectionable noises, the steam launch is the best. 

Office, 46 Exchange Place, 

Room 25, New York City. 


BOWDISH & CO., 
SKANEATELES, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Canoes, Row-Boats 
AND SMALL STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Patent, smooth, self-calking seams, and a 
new method of fastening ribs,seats and decks, 


THE BEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 
BOATS IN THE MARKET. 

: Senp Stamps ror CaTALoGugs, 
FOR ABOVE OR BELOW WATER LINE. 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 

No Valves or Cocks to turn on or off. 


- — 
AMEN 
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COMBINATION 
YACHT PUMP 
WATER CLOSET. 5 


WILLIAM BISHOP, 


PLUMBER, COPPERSMITH AND STEAM-FITTER, 
210 SOUTH ST., New York. 
YACHT PLUMBING A SPECIALTY. 
When ordering please mention Outing. 


HUNTING BOATS ‘Ssocct *Wetentss iba 


TTS 


‘Ad GAYNLOVANNVNN 









ALLSTYLES, ALLSIZES, ALL PRICES. 
Boats from $20.00 to $70.00 
For full information write for our circulars, Mention this paper. 


RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 





S. APPEL & CO., 
CLOTHIERS. 


Yacht Crews Uniformed according to Club Regulations 
Full lines of Outfits, consisting of 
Satcors’ Pants, SHIRTS AND CAPS ALWAYS ON Hann, 
No, 10 Catherine Slip, 
Cor. Water Street, NEW YORK. 


TO YACHTSMEN. 


The Adamanta Anti-Fouling Compound 
Is the best article in use for protecting the bottoms of yachts. 
bouts, etc., against grass, barnacles and rust. It works equally 
well on wood and iron, and can be applied as easily as paint, 


For particulars apply to 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Selling Agents, 
70 Kilby St., Boston ; 81 New St., New York. 








MONTAUK STEAMBOAT Co.,, 
LIMITED 
For Orient, Greenport, Shelter Island, 
Southhold and Sag Harbor. 
Tue New Iron STEAMER 


SHELTER ISLAND, 


Capt. Gro. C. Gisss, 
LEAVES NEW YORK, Pier 23, foot of Beekman Street, 
E. R., Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 5 p.m. 
RETURNING: 
LEAVES SAG HARBOR, Mondays, 
Fridays at4P M. 
J. Cc. GIBBS, Agent, 
Office on the Pier, N. Y. 


Wednesdays and 











John Bliss & Co., 


Headquarters for Charts and Nautical Instruments. 


128 Front Stre‘ss, 
New York. 
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RED STAR LINE 


Carrying the Belgian, Royal, and U. S. Mails. SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK_ax»_ANTWERP. 


Engagement Books for the 
Season of 1887 open. 

Reservations should not be 
delayed. 

Send for our ‘Facts for 
Travelers,” mailed free. 











= 
THIS SERVICE WILL BE CARRIED OUT BY THE FOLLOWING FLEET OF FIRST-CLASS, FULL-POWERED AND MAGNIFICENTLY 
APPOINTED STEEL AND IRON STEAMERS;: 


WESTERNLAND (Steel), ¢: Oe TONS.....0.- 0 cece eee eeees CAPT. RANDLE. 
NOORDLAND OE OF | : ARE ec ea errr. NICKELS, 
WAESLAND he gs 000 Se ie cicinre stetetolain 8S eialorwicisisioin = UEBERWEG. 
BELGENLAN do ), 4,000 “* ... Acinuea dca. on BEYNON, 
RHYNLAND ( do )s 4,000 * ... SR AMISON, 
PENNLAND ( do ), 4,000 “ " EYER. 





Neither Sheep, Horses, Cattle nor Pigs carried on ‘these Steamers. 
MOST COMFORTABLE AND CONVENIENT, SAFEST AND BEST LINE TO REACH THE CONTINENT, 
Nearest TO ANTWERP, PARIS, HOLLAND, tHe RHINE, SWITZERLAND, anv ITALY. 


PARIS reached in 6 1-4 hours WITHOUT CHANGE. 


DON.—ELEGantT AND COMFORTABLE STEAMERS LEAVE ANTWERP Every EVENING AT 4 P.M., ARRIVING AT 


LON 
LONDON ar 8 a.m. 
IMPORTANT. 


Red Star Line First Cabin Excursion Tickets will be honored by the Inman Line 
for the return voyage from Liverpool. 
For Rates or PassaGE, SAILING Lists, PLANS OF STEAMERS, AND ANY INFORMATION, APPLY TO 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


BETWEEN 


LIVERPOOL, QUEENSTOWN AND NEW YORK, 


SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
BRITANNIC, GERMANIC, ADRIATIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC. 




















Saloon Passage, $60, $80 and $1 OO. Excursion Tickets on favorable terms 


For inspection of plans, sailing lists or other information, apply at the 


Company’s Offices, 41 Broadway, New York. 





CHICAGO, 54 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 
BOSTON, 115 STATE STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 406 WALNUT STREET. 
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BARKER & CAMP, 


27 Maiden Lane, New York, Corner Nassau Street. 


WE HAVE THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


RUBBER SPORTING QUTFITS, 


CONSISTING OF 


FISHING JACKETS, PANTS, BOOTS, 
STOCKINGS, RUBBER BLANKETS, 


AIR BEDS FOR CANOES, 


And India Rubber Goods of Every Description. 
ARTICLES SPECIALLY MADE TO ORDER OF ANY PATTERN OR STYLE DESIRED. 
Send for Catalogue. 


INDIA RUBBER OUTFITS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


SPORTSMEN, CANOEISTS AND WHEELMEN. 


OUR STOCK COMPRISES A FULL LINE OF 


RUBBER COATS, BLANKETS, FISHING PANTS, BOOTS, JACKETS, 
HATS, BAGS, AIR CUSHIONS, PILLOWS, ETC. 


GOODS OF ANY DESIRED PATTERN MADE TO ORDER, 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 


Manufacturers of India Rubber Goods. 
Established 1838. BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHERRY-MALT PHOSPHITES 


as its name indicates, is a combination of Wild 
Cherry, Extract of Malt, and the Elixir of Hypo- 
phosphites. 

CHERRY-MALT acts on the Stomach and 
Liver, increasing the appetite, assisting digestion, 
thereby making it applicable for DYSPEPSIA 
in its various forms, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
HEADACHE, INSOMNIA, GENE- 
RAL DEBILITY, WANT OF VITAL- 
ITY, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 


q , it, 
HEB AL Co. RU)! 
Hjueerc ruaroaac al Etc 

















aoe le i 
q | SEND $1.00 FOR 1, OR $5.00 FOR 
4 6 BOTTLES. 


LIEBIG PHARMACAL CO., 


78 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


EVERY SPORTING MAN SHOULD USE IT. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK. 


The leading features of this sterling company are : 

1. STRENGTH. It has the largest clear surplus over lia- 
bilities. 

2. CAREFUL Conservatism. Shown by thirty-five years 
of success, 

3. _LipERALITY AND Fair DeauinG. Its policy contract is 
free from all objectionable restrictions. Every policy issued 
by this company for more than twenty years contains an 
incontestable clause. 

The New Endowment Plan of this company is 
the most attractive feature in life underwriting. It gives 
the best combination of advantages offered by any plan in 


use. 
This will be fully explained if you will call or write. 
Agents wanted—write for particulars. 
JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
H. Y. Wempte, Sec’y. . L. Hatsey, 1st V.-P 
S. N. Sressins, Actuary. . B. Stokes, 2d V.-P 


St Bernards 


of purest Swiss strain. Hav- 
ing purchased the Kennel of 
Mr. Hy. Schumacher, of Bern, 
Switzerland, I can furnish ex- 
cellent puppies and grown 
stock—pedigrees are genuine. 
It is well known that Mr. Schu- 
macher’s dogs are of purest 
strain now in existence — 
“Champion Apollo” in the 
stud —fee, $100— unequaled 
facilities for importing from 
Switzerland and England. 


WW. Tucker, 


P. O. Box 1338, N. Y. City. 
DO YOU WANT A DOG? 


If so, send for Doc Buyers’ GuipE» 
containing colored plates, 100 en" 
ravings of different breeds, prices 
they are worth, and where to buy 
them. Also Cuts of Dog Furnishing 
Goods of all kinds. Directions for 
Training Dogs and Breeding Ferrets. 
; Mailed for 15 Cents. 
Associated Fanciers, 
237 SoutH 8TH St., Philadelphia. 


Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes. 
Poultry, Pigeon, and 
Cattle Foods. 
Horse Constitution 

Powders. 
rairie Meat Crissel and 
Celebrated Dog and 
Pigeon Soaps. 
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STAMPED 


For Sale by all First-class Grocers and Dealers in Sports- 
men’s Supplies. 
English Dog and 
Medicines. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Factcry, 239-245 E. 56th St., New York. 
CIRCULAR POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Original Poultry 
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Le Veloceman. 


Conducted by H. O. DUNCAN, 
MONTPELLIER, FRANCE. 
A complete review of ’Cycling Interests appearing on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. 
The Annual Subscription Price is $1.50, payable, if de- 
sired, at the office of Ourinc, where sample copies may be 
inspected. 





DOGS FOR SALE. 


Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Mastiffs, 
Setters, Pointers, Spaniels, Pugs, Yorkshire, 
Skye, Scotch, Fox, Bull and Biack and Tan 
Terriers, Blood, Beagle and Fox Hounds. 

Dogs and Pups at low prices, 


B. MAURER, 464 N. 9th, PRILAD’s., Pa, 
WOODILL’S 
IMPROVED DOG SOAP 


Positively kills fleas and improves the coat. No Carbolic 
Acid. A pure white soap. 25 cents. 





‘ Woodill’s Improved Medicines. 
Mange Cure, 50 eents. Eczema (Red Mange) Cure, 
so cents. Worm Syrup, 25 and 50 cents. Cough Syrup, 
25 and 50 cents. Distemper Cure, 50 cents. Liniment, 
so cents. Purging, Tonic and Cough Pills, 25 cents each. 
Balsam for Wounds, Cropped Ears, &c., 25 cents. 


GEORGE D. WOODILL, 
No. 718 Green Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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STEVENS’ GREAT Book 


“Around the World on a Bicycle.” 


VotumE I.—*“< From 
San Francisco to 
Teheran”—is a hand- 
somely-bound octavo 
volume about 600 
pages and 100 illustra- 
tions, price $4.00. 

A fine portrait in 
colors, by Kelly, of the 
great, globe-girdling 
wheelman, mounted 


on his bicycle, in the 


costume he wore on 
the roads of India, 
forms a splendid fron- 
tispiece. 

bes AUTOGRAPH CopPIEs 
of the book may be 
obtained without extra 
charge by ordering 
direct from the author, 
care of OvrING, 


Street, 


140 
Nassau New 


York. 





: Publizhe d Mo nthhy, 


with [Illustrations 
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Beautifully Illustrated. 


This Magazine portrays Amer- 
ican thought and life from 
ocean to ocean, is filled with 
pure, high-class literature, and 
can be safely welcomed in any 
family circle. 


PRICE 25c. or $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon receipt 
of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. Premium List with 


either. 
ADDRESS, 


R.T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
180 & 1382 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


ET UPGLUE 
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ESTABLISHED 1800. 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall 


(Successors to Bradford & Anthony) 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail dealers in 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 


Sole Selling Agents for 


NASON’S PATENT 
PORTABLE NET, 
RING AND STAFF, 


AND THE 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE 
FLOATS and SINKERS. 


Catalogue sent on application. 


374 Washington Street, 


Opp. Broomfield Street, 


BOSTON. 





ORS MAN'S 
AWN TENNIS 


< ve Fa MOUS 


og 


~ —_ 


e As mos AD. Spano, 


LAWN TEN NISs 
Le Cara ICYCLES 
E.|.HORSMAN 80 282 WILLIAMSINY 


end 15 cents 2 stamps for 

THE AWN TENNIS SCORE BOOK, 
Discount to Clubs. CHARLES R. BOURNE, 

ENGRAVER & STATIONER, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


RUBBER 


Tennis Soling, 
WHITE, BLACK 
OR RED, 
Corrugated or — Pattern 
or 


7.4 TENNIS SHOES. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING C0, 


15 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
. can secure 


LADY AGENTS fir nascent 


 , employment at $50 to $100 per 
ovens salting Queen City Sup- 
Sample outfit free, 

Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati,Q, 














Read Letter of CHAIRMAN ST. LAWRENCE ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


ENTERPRISE M’r’G Co. 


Gentlemen:—The package containing Spoons and Flies received, and I like the appearance of 


them very much. 


summer on the St. Lawrence, and must say it isa success; 
added tothe pleasure of the sportsman. 


trial, the result has been better than looked for. 


I used your Luminous Bait a great deal during my two months outing last 


and by introducing it you have 
In every case I have seen your Baits used for a 
Yours very truly, 

JNO. H. QUIMBY, Grain Merchant, 
Albany, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR LUMINOUS BAIT AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


GZ Samples suitable for Bass, Trout, Pike, Pickerel, 


Muscalonge, sent 


post-paid on receipt of price, 6Oc. each; 2 for $1. 





All comple orders filled with LUMINOUS BAIT, 


unless Non-Luminous is asked for. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE. 


THE ENTERPRISE M’F’G CO. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
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Howland Hotel, 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


This popular and select hotel will be open for 
the season of 1887, 


on Thursday, June 23d. 


To its former patrons, and others who desire 
to investigate its advantages, full particulars and 
plans will be furnished on application at the 
Albemarle Hotel, Madison Square, New York. 


HENRY WALTER, Proprietor. 





A Superb Book of Travel. 


NOW READY. 


THE WORLD AS WE SAW IT. By Mrs. Amos 
R. Little. Profusely illustrated with full-page Photo- 
types and numerous cuts, head and tail-pieces, etc. 
Quarto, gilt top, $7.50. 

“One of the finest books of travel ever issued by an 


American woman. Itis magnificently illustrated.”— Boston 
Gazette. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
price. 


CUPPLES & HURD, Pubs., Boston, 


Sent post-paid on receipt of 





THE SOUND ATHLETE, whether Wheelman 
or Oarsman, must decline every wine save the purest; and, 
therefore, 


BROTHERHOOD WINE 


enjoys a reputation with the readers of Ourinc not shared 
by any other brand. It is of native growth, and the editor 
of this magazine permits us to refer to him in regard to its 
character. Send for Price List. 


J. M. Emerson & Son, 26 Vesey Street, N. Y. 





THE JOURNAL DE LA MARINE, 


“LE YACHT” 


In its ninth year of existence. The only 
French illustrated nautical paper 
published in Europe. 
YACHTING, MARINE MILITAIRE, 
MARINE DU COMMERCE. 
‘SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
Six Months, $3.25. One Year, $5.00. 
50 Rue St. Lazare, PARIS. 


Subscriptions taken at the office of OUTING. 





Address James Barker, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent Wisconsin Central Line, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (mentioning this paper), for 
a copy of “A Summer Jaunt” and ‘“ Famous 
Resorts of the Northwest,” two exquisite books 
on summer resorts, the former written by a 
well-known literary light, the latter compiled 
with accuracy and care, giving valuable infor- 
mation to the tourist. 


PHILLIPS’ 
ELITE DIRECTORY 


OF PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


Taking in New York City, its suburbs, towns 
and villages of New Jersey and Staten Island. Con- 
taining the names of 30,000 householders, inter- 
sected by streets, giving their private residences 
and exact numbers, arranged in streets and ave- 
nues. Invaluable for addressing Wedding and Re- 
ception Invitations, Sold by all booksellers. 


PRICE, SIX DOLLARS. 


W. PHILLIPS & CO., 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 


- 
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4a CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


WATCH FREE! 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$100 per month guaranteed Goop Workers. Valu- 
able Outfit and Divcclens sent on receipt of 25c. in 
stamps to pay postage and packing. Write us and 
we will prove what we say. 
JAMES L. MERRIOTT & CO., 
265 Fifth Avenue, Cuicaco, In. 


ALFRED — CARROLL, 
TAILOR AND IMPORTER, 


166 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS THE PRODUCTION OF THE FINEST GARMENTS 
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«| ~Fry-Back, 


All warranted and will be sent 
t of soc. (ex 


JENS F. PEDERSEN, 
Importer of Watches 
Anp MANUFACTURER OF MEDALS, 

144 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


»t of price, or C. O. D., with 


Sitver Oven Face, Sp..tT SEconps, $50.00 
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fa tis 6 AY Gazette; 


- ALSO, THE 
= Stations of Froces by Companies 
= and Regiments ; 
: = List of Garrisons, pong Cantonments, Etc, 
Z “ WASHINGTON: J. H. SOULE & CO. 
PRICE 50 CENTS: SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 A YEAR. 
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SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, |JOIN A READING CIRCLE 


Newburgh, New York, Home Study 

. _ . in any of the fifty different subjects, under fifty eminent 
Gives the best preparation for the best colleges, and for | College Professors, leading to 

business. Sanitary condition and physical training equal . 
to the best; there has been no illness of any kind in the Collegiate Degrees, 

school during the past year. For circulars, etc., address and High School and College Diplomas, at a nominal cost 
—cnly $1.00 per year. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M., Yale, Principal. Full information of Courses, Professors, Monthly Ques- 


tions, etc., given in the 


BCHOOL OF BXPRESBION. | sree corte ee etch aca 


application form for membership will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of ro cts., in postage stamps. Address 





Thorough training for every need of Voice, Body and 
Mind in all kinds of expression. Catalogue and Annual 


Report freee Summer Session, Saratoga. Begin- The Reading Circle Association, 
ning and advanced courses. Send for Summer Circular. 147 Throop Street, 
S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Freeman PI., Beacon St., Chicago, Ii. 


Boston, Mass. N. B.—Situations to teach free to members and sub- 


scribers. Agents wanted. 


& Type Writing 
we jets arith full NY PERSON WISHING TO ACQUIRE 

set self-teach- 
ing lessons in either art, 10 cts.; both arts, 20 cts. No @ sound and practical knowledge of 
stamps. Haven’s Colleges: New York, N. Y.; Phila., 











Pa. ; Chicago, Ill. ; Cincinnati, 0. ; San Francisco, Cal. the German language, one that is of real 
use in business, reading, or travel, without 

Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club, & Parlor. Best out. Cat- waste of valuable time and without un- 

alogue free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 


necessary labor, will find 


THE AMERICAN YACHT LIST FOR 1886 H 
Published with the official sanction and under the patron- “GRRMAN SIMPLIFIED 
age of the New York and Eastern Yacht Clubs. 


Contains a complete register of the Yacht Clubs of the 


U. S. and British Provinces, with List of Officers, Names and eminently suited to every requirement. 
Dimensions of Yachts, their Builders, Home Ports, etc., etc. 








Cius PENNANTS AND PRIVATE SIGNALS, It is published in two editions: (1.) For self-instruction 
Compiled by Nigts Oxsen, Steward N. Y. Y. C. in 12 numbers (with keys), at rocts. each. (2.) Asa School 
Price, $4.00. Edition (without keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For sale by 


book ; se -paid, 2cei Edie 
To be obtained from Thomas Manning, Sole Agent, 53 cane A RNOFLACH. sho Nassau Set New Yorke. 
Beaver St., N. Y. Prospectus mailed free. : 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
OPENING OF THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER, 1887. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00 A YEAR. 
































This illustrated historical monthly was founded in 1877. In its pages the stirring incidents of the past 
are treated in a captivating as well as authentic manner. To the public libraries it has become an abso- 
lute necessity. Colleges and schools in every part of the land are learning its value in the instruction 
and culture of their pupils. 

It is one cf the best of household journals, and it has the largest circulation of any magazine of its 
character in the world. 

The contributions to this periodical are timely and diversified, from the pens of the ablest and most 
agreeable writers, and they deal with every problem in American history, from the most remote period 
to the present hour. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This periodical has a hold upon the past which lies between formal history and the events of the day. It is constants 
gathering up the neglected facts of history, and giving them the shape inwhich they will ultimately find expression in the stor) 
of the growth of the nation. This magazine was never better edited than it 7s to-day ; it so mediates between the past and the 
present that it is almost as fresh as tf it treated of the issues of our own time.”—Boston HERALD. 

“ Few magazines would be missed so much as this elegantly contrived, excellently written one, dealing with topics that con- 
nect the new with the old.”—Hartrorv Post. 

“ This splendid magazine is unsectarian and unsectional, including in its scope themes locally interesting to all parts of the 
country—north, south, east and west—and 7s truly a magazine of American history in its widest sense. The past and the present 
alike pass in review in its broad, fair pages.” —THE MorNING TELEGRAM, Mobile, Alabama. 

“« With the December number Tue MAGaAzine OF AMERICAN History reached the close of its sixteenth volume. Happy are 
those who possess the entire series, so rich in lore not elsewhere accessible save to a favored few, made more precious by the repro- 
duction of some of the rarest treasures of art. It isthe duty and the privilege of all students of history to avail themselves of the 
wealth of knowledge and illustration offered in these handsomely printed pages.” —MONTREAL GAZETTE. 





Published at 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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FINE PORTRAITS 
IN CRAYON, PASTEL AND OIL, 


OED OCDOG HO This is an organization em- 
——————— bracing superior artistic talent. Its 
aim_is_to protect CAPABLE 
ARTISTS and the PUBLIC from 
the operations of questionable 
“era and landscape dealers, b 
ringing patrons in DIREC 
communication with the ARTIST. 
They can fill, and therefore so- 
licit, orders from all parts of the 
United States. Conscientious 
work on the smallest as well as the 
largest contracts is their rule. 
Great care is taken in painting 
' portraits of deceased persons. 


The Union Requires No Payment 
on Work unless Satisfactory. 


Special invitation is given to the public to come and look 
at specimens of their handiwork. 

REFERENCES—SYPHER & Co., Union Square, N. Y.; E. B. 
Woopwarpb, 174 Chambers Street, N. Y.; Geo. F. Dicken- 
son, Newark, N. J.; E Lappin, Jersey City; Aserican Agri- 
culturist; J. A. Knox, Texas Siftings; Azro Gorr, N. Y. 

When ordering by mail or messenger send Photograph 
of Subject, your Name, Address, Style of Picture, Style of 
Frame, Price, Complexion, Color of Eyes, Hair and 
Clothing. 

They ‘aleo receive orders for re-touching Oil 
Paintings, Lithographing, Photo-Engrav- 
ing, Illustrating, Designing, Painting 
Landscapes and Animals. 


A special reduction to all members 
of the L. A. W. and Athletic Clubs. 


NEW YORK ARTISTS’ UNION, 
No. 10 East Fourteenth St., 
Second Floor). NEW YORK CITY. 
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25.00. $50.00. 


a ee there are many persons throughout the country 

who would like to possess a characteristic oil sketch by a 
recognized artist at a moderate price, I have secured a aumber 
of Mr. McEntee’s sketches and studies from nature, made 
during the past twenty-five years in this country and abroad. 
These studies are prettily framed and will be boxed and ex- 

ressed to any address, The small size (about 36 sq. in.) price 
ae including frame, The larger size (about 75 sq. in.) price 
$50.00, including frame. There are no duplicates, afid every 
sketch is signed by the artist. 


Cc. B. VAUX, 


51 West Tenth Street, New York City. 





THE WHEELMEN’S RECORD BOOK. 








* 





* 


THE ONLY PERFECT BOOK OF THE KIND PUBLISHED. 


INDISPENSABLE TO TOURISTS, WHETHER AFOOT OR AWHEEL. 


The cover ts made of solid leather, with pocket attached. Extra fine 
lead pencil furnished with each book. Sent postpaid for 70 cents, or 
given FREE to any one sending $1.00 for two cash subscriptions to 





THE AMERICAN ATHLETE, 


the leading bi-weekly Athletic Fournal in America. Devoted to Cycling 


and all forms of gentlemanly athletic sports. 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 


Sample Copies Free. 


The AMERICAN ATHLETE PUBLISHING CO., 


3821 CHESTNUT STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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TENNIS AND BICYCLE OUTFITS 
Of every description, at LOW PRICES. 








Canvas Lawn Tennis Shoes in 
White, Blue and Wine, $1.65 
per pair. 





Best quality Striped 
English Flannel Caps 
in club colors, $1.00 
each. 





Best quality Striped Eng- 
lish Flannel Blazers, in 
club colors, Orange and 


Black, Scarlet and White, |mported Silk Belts in plain colors 


Blue and Black, Black and i 
° d fancy stripes, with silver buck- 
White, etc., $5.00 each. fas, $1.00 each. 


a Perego 
128 & 130 FULTON ST. & 87 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


Send Two-cent Stamp for our new 51-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


SPORTSMEN’S WEAR 
EQUIPMENTS 


We are headquarters for cloth- 

















ing made from Leather, Cordu- 
roy, Moleskin, Canvas and Flan- 
nel; also Gun Cases, Shell Boxes, 
Cartridge Belts, Game Bags. All 
goods sold by us are of our own 
manufacture. 


Send for catalogue and 





samples, 
GEO. BARNARD & CoO.,, 
108 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Gen’l Agents, New York, Chicago. 
E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 











triped 
| Caps 
$1.00 








ILL. 


Mo. 
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BROWN BROS. 
& CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, 

AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. CROIX, 
AND BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
IN STERLING, 
Available in any part of the world, in Francs for use in 
Martinique and Gaudaloupe, and in Do.tars for 
use in this and adjacent countries. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRITISH 
AND DANISH WEST INDIES, 


Make Collections of Drafts 


Drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, 
and of Drafts drawn in the United States 
on foreign countries. 





Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO., receive accounts of American Banks, firms and indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 

















SPECIMEN OF IVES’ PROCESS, 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 


20 Cliff Street, New York, 





Messrs. BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 


12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 


Have for many years perfected arrange- 
ments for placing PRECIOUS STONES 
and GEM JEWELR Y/before intending 
‘purchasers at a distance. 

Selections are made with a degree of 
taste and care which seldom fails to please 
where definite instructions are given in 
ordering, or when, within a limit of price, 


the choice is entrusted to the house. 
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Chicago. A.G. SPALDING & BROS. New-York, 
LAWN TENNIS OUTFITS. 


The game of Lawn Tennis has grown so fast in popularity the past few seasons that it has been 
difficult to keep up with the general demand for the different styles and grades of bats. Our experience 
the past two seasons has fully satisfied us that our Windermere bat is the most perfect and popular 
shaped bat made. In placing our new line of bats on the market for the year 1887, we have 
endeavored to transfer the general style and shape of our best bats into the medium and cheaper 
grades, which we have accomplished at the expense of considerable time and money, producing the 
most uniform and complete line of Tennis bats ever placed on the market. 

We take pleasure in referring to the following description 
of the different grades of bats: 


WINDERMERE OF 1887. 


THE Finest BAT MADE. 















This is made in the best possible manner, and only the 
very best of carefully selected second grade ash is used, first 
quality gut, fine French polish, scratched cedar inlaid handle. Weight, 
1x to15 0z. Length of bat, 26% inches. Size, of bow, 8x 11% inches, 

No. 7. The Windermere, cedar handle. . 








No. 7c. The Windermere, cork handle..... ‘ « "6.00 
To meet the demand for a cheaper racket, we make 
The Lakeside, No. 5, same pattern as the Windermere, size of bow, 73% x 11 in.; weight, 11 t0 14 OZ.......ceeeeeeeees 4.00 
The Greenwood, No. 4, size, 714 X 1034.........000. $3.00 The Favorite, No. 2, size 674 x 10.......... 2.00 
The Geneva, No. 3, ee | Sr eee 2.50 Boys’ Own, No. 1, f GH ROM 200 occves ces 1.50 
All made practically the same shape as The Windermere, the finest line of Tennis in the market. 

Spalding’s Tennis Balls, made of best rubber and covered with 
best quality felt, price per doz..... ee ert Tre rere $4.00 

Agents for Wright & Ditson’s 1887 Tennis Ball, adopted by the 
National Tennis Association, price per dozen................. +.0€ 


TENNIS SHOES. 


No. A. Extra fine leather shoe, maroon or black, with superior 





quality red rubber sole. The finest shoe in the market..¢5 00 
No. B. Extra fine Canvas Shoe, with superior quality red rubber 

sole. The finest Canvas Shoe in the market...........+.++ 4.00 
No. C. Fine Canvas Shoe, with good quality rubber sole........... 2.50 
No. I. French Canvas Tennis Slipper ; 





No.K. Cheap “ ae “ 


TENNIS SUITS. 









Striped Flannel Caps..... seeeeresscceee se oG1-00 
Fancy Tennis Flannel Caps............+++ “75 
Fancy Tennis Flannel Hats............... 1.50 






English Striped Coats, all aage cneeceeeor 5.50 
- sid —— OD GOBIR oo cc cecsecs 1.00 
Together.... ..$6.00 









Imported Scotch Flannel Shirts ........... 5-00 WAY 
Fancy Tennis ” #6 peeseoeces 3.00 Re 





Any of above articles sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


108 Madison St., Chicago. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 244 Broadway, N.Y. 


OR ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEPOTS OF SUPPLIES: 





Avpany, N. Y., W. G. Paddock. G’p Rapips, Micu., E. G. Studley & Co. PorrLanp, Ore., Wm. Beck & Son. 
BurFa.o, N. Y., S. G. Le Valley, InDIANOpOLIS, Inp., Chas. Mayer & Co. Provipence, R.I., RhodeIsl’d News Co 
Cincinnati, O., J. R. Hawley. Kansas City, Mo., E. E. Menges & Co. Rocnsster, N. Y., Scranton, 
CLEVELAND, O., Van Epps & Co. LouisvittE, Ky., J. W. Reccius & Bro. Wetmore & Co. 
Denver, Cot., Geo. F. oe & Co. Minneapouis, Minn., Leland & Waring. Sprincrie.p, Mass., L, H. Mayott & Co. 
Derrort, Micu., J. B. Field & Co. Omana, Nes., Collins & Gordon, Sr. Louis, Mo., E.C. Meacham Arms Co. 
Dusugue, Ia., G. B. Grosvenor. PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, E.K.Tryon,Jr.,&Co. Syracuse, N. Y., Reuben Wood’s Sons. 


East Sacinaw, Micu., V. Kindler. PittssurGu, Pa., A, G. Pratt & Co. WasuinctTon, D. C., M. A. Tappan. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORIGINATORS OF NEW DESIGNS 
IN LAWN TENNIS SUPPLIES. 


Our stock of Lawn Tennis Goods this season cannot be equalled by any house in 

the World. Our Famous Quaker City, Renshaw, Gem Rival 
and other make of rackets will be fully up tothe high standard of last season. 
Our new applicant for public favor in ‘‘racketdom” is the “Tate,” made 
with the same care and of the same Superior material as our ** Quaker 
City,” and, like that racket, will become famous throughout the 
tennis world, we haven't 
the slightest doubt. 













Send for complete terms. Catalogue mailed free. 


A. J. REACH & CO., 
23 South Eighth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WRIGHT & DITSON, 


FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


Our Model Rackets, “ Wentworth,” “ Nahant,” and “Octagon,” 





are superior to.any yet produced. 
USE OUR 1887 LAWN TENNIS BALL. 


Adopted by the U. S. Nat. L. T. Ass’n and re-adopted by the 
Intercollegiate Tennis Ass’n for this season. 


Price per doz. $4.00, by mail, $4.30. 


“Lawn Tennis,” by James Dwight; price by mail, 50 cents. 
Official Lawn Tennis Rules ; price, by mail, 10 cents. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


580 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Horace Partridge & Co., Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 

Used by leading 
players through- 
out the country. 













HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ATHLETIC & GYMNASIUM GOODS. 


Illustrated Catalogue containing playing rules for 
Lawn Tennis sent on application. 


497 & 499 WASHINGTON STREET. 


D. W. GRANBERY & CO. 


Lawn Tennis Goods. 


Undoubtedly the best Racket made is 


THE 
“ASSOCIATION.” 


It is so pronounced by all who have seen it. Selected Ash Frame; best English 
gut stringing; well balanced; highly finished; every one warranted. Price, 
$5.50 net. The **‘ Shepard” Racket, $4.00 net. Others from $1.00 up. Every 
requisite for playing. 

D. W. CRANBERY & CO., Makers, 20 John Street, New York. 


Send stamp for Catalogue, containing directions for playing, and ‘* An Account of the Game at Tennis” 
as played one hundred years ago. 
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the parts.”’"— Victor Catalogue. 


It BEAaTs THE Wor_p! 


AND THE WORLD IS HARD TO BEAT. 
1405 MILES IN 142 HOURS!! 


Ridden by Albert Schock, at Minneapolis, in competition with most of 
the great American professionals. 


Mr. Schock writes : 


“TI am pleased with the Victor in every respect. 


ment on all other wheels ridden by me. 


VICTOR WHEELS ARE BUILT TO RIDE. 
TRICYCLES. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 


182 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 


BICYCLES. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


««¢ TN a word, a cycle bearing must be in that apparently paradoxical condition, at the same time 
very tight and very loose ; that is, perfectly free to spin, and entirely rigid, allowing no shake in 















I soon found it a vast improve- 


SAFETIES. 








JUST COMPLETED. PRICE, $15. 


Tue Younc Forks ARE HAVING A GAME oF Buinp-Man’s- 
UFF ROUND GRANDMOTHER'S CHAIR. 

These groups of statuary are packed, without extra 
charge, to go with safety to any part of the world. If in- 
tended for Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded 
promptly as directed. An Illustrated Catalogue of all the 
groups, varying in prices from $10 to $25, and pedestals (in 
ebony and mahogany finish),can be had on application, 
or will be mailed by enclosing Ten Cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 


860 Broadway, cor. 17th St., New York. 





GORHAM M’F’G Co. 
SILVERSMITHS, 


Broadway & Nineteenth Street, New York, 


* We 









MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRIZE CUPS in STERLING SILVER, 


SUITABLE FOR 


BOATING, YACHTING and 
CANOEING TROPHIES. 








Designs and Estimates of Cups from 
$20.00 upwards submitted to clubs. 


—<<——— 
ne time 
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D| 
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Drawn by Burns. 


(SEE PAGE 232.) 
THE BRIG TAKEN ABACK. 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE.! 


BY THOMAS 


STEVENS. 


[Our Special Correspondent. | 


THROUGH 


KHORASSAN, 


XXI,. 


SHAHROOD is at the exit from the mount- 
ains of the caravan route from Asterabad, 
Mazanderan and the Caspian coast. The 
mountains overlooking it are bare and 
rocky. <A good trade seems to be done 
by several firms of Russian-Armenians in 
exporting wool, cotton and pelts to 
Russia, and handling Russian iron and 
petroleum. But for the iniquitous method 
of taxation, which consists really of loot- 
ing the producing classes of all they can 
stand, the volume of trade here might 
easily be ten-fold what it is. 

Shahrood is, or rather was, one of the 
‘‘four stations of terror,” Mijamid, Mian- 
dasht and Abassabad being the other three, 
so called on account of their exposed 
position and the consequent frequency of 
Turkoman attacks. Even nowadays they 
have their little ripples of excitement; 
rumors of Turkoman raids are heard in 
the bazaars, and news was brought in and 
telegraphed to Teheran a week ago that 
15,000 sheep had been carried off from a 
district north of the mountains. Word 
comes back that a regiment of soldiers is 
on its way to chastise the Turkomans and 
recover the property; what really will 
happen, will be a horde of soldiers stay- 
ing there long enough to devour what few 
sheep the poor people have left, and then 
returning without having seen, much less 
chastised, a Turkoman. The Persian 
Government will notify the Russian Min- 
ister of the misdoings of the Turkomans, 
and ask to have them punished and the 
sheep restored ; the Russian Minister will 
reply that these particular Turkomans 
were Persian subjects, and nothing further 
will be done. 

Mr. McIntyre is a canny Scot, a Royal 


Engineer, and weighs fully three-hundred 
pounds; but with this avoirdupois he is 
far from being inactive, and together we 
ramble up the Asterabad Pass to take a 
look at the Bostam Valley on the other 
side. ‘The valley isn’t much to look at; 
no verdure, only a brown, barren plain, 
surrounded on all sides by brown, barren 
mountains. In the evening the Prince 
sends round a pheasant, and shortly after 
calls himself and partakes of tea and 
cigarettes. : 

I accept Mr. MclIntyre’s invitation to 
remain and rest up, but only for another 
day, my experience being that, when on 
the road, one or two days’ rest is preferable 
to a longer period ; one gets rested with- 
out getting out of condition. We take a 
stroll through the bazaar in the morning, 
and call in at the wine shop of a Russian- 
Armenian trader named Makerditch, who 
keeps arrack and native wine, and sample 
some of the latter. In his shop is a badly 
stuffed Mazanderan tiger, and the walls of 
the private sitting room are decorated with 


rude, old-fashioned prints of saints and 


scriptural scenes. It is now the Persian 
new year, and bright new garments and 
snowy turbans impart a gay appearance 
to the throngs in the bazaar, for every- 
body changed their wardrobe from tip to 
toe on eid-i-noo-roos (evening before new- 
year's day), although the “great unwashed” 
of Persian society change never a garment 
for the next twelve months. Considering 
that the average lower class Persian puts 
in a good share of this twelve months in. 
the unprofitable process of scratching him- 
self, one would think it must be an im- 
mense relief for him to cast away these 
old habilaments with all their horrid load 


1 The first article of this series appeared in OutinG for April, 1885. 
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of filthand vermin, and don a clean, new 
outfit; but the new ones soon get as 
thickly tenanted as the old; and many 
even put the new garments on over certain 
of the old ones, caring nothing for the 
comfort and cleanliness and everything 
for appearance. ‘The Persian new-year’s 
holiday lasts thirteen days, and on the 
evening of the thirteenth day everybody 
goes out into the fields and plucks flowers 
and grasses to present to their friends. 
Governors of provinces who retain their 
position, in consequence of having sent 
satisfactory tribute to the Shah, and ruled 


WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 


from the Prince, begging me to return 
and drink tea with him before starting. 
‘* Tell the Prince, the sahib sends salaams, 
but cannot spare the time to return,” 
replies my companion, who knows Persian 
thoroughly. ‘‘ You mus¢ come,” says the 
messenger, ‘‘for the Khan of Bostam has 
arrived to pay the new-year’s salaam to 
the Prince, and the Prince wants you to 
show him the bicycle.” 

“-Mustcome !’ Tellthe Prince that when 
the sahib gets fairly started, as he is now, 
with his bicycle, he wouldn't turn back for 
the Shah himself.” 





“TELL THE PRINCE THE SAHIB SENDS SALAAMS.” 


with at least a semblance of justice, get 
presents of new robes on new-year's day, 
and those who have been unfortunate 
enough to lose the royal favor get re- 
moved; new-years day brings either 
sorrow or rejoicing to every Persian 
official's house. 

The morning of my departure opens 
bright and warm after a thunder-storm the 
previous evening, and Mr. McIntyre ac- 
companies me to the outskirts of the city, 
‘to put me on the right road to Mijamid, 
my objective point for the day, eleven 
farsakhs distant. The streets are, of course, 
muddy and unridable, and ere the suburbs 
are Overcome a messenger overtakes us 


The messenger looks glum and crest- 
fallen, as though very reluctant to return 
with such a message; a message that 
probably sounds to him strangely disre- 
spectful, if not positively treasonable, but 
he sees the uselessness of bandying words, 
and so turns about, feeling and looking 
very foolish, for he addressed us very 
boldly and confidently before the whole 
crowd when he overtook us. A few small 
streams have to be crossed on leaving 
Shahrood for the east; splendid rivulets 
of clear, cold water in which there ought 
to be trout. After these streams the road 
launches at once on to a level camel- 
thorny plain, the graveled surface of 
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‘BY THE FLICKERING LIGHT OF A CAMELTHORN FIRE.” 


which provides excellent wheeling. An 
outlying village and caravanserai is 
passed through at a couple of farsakhs, 
where, as might be expected in the ‘‘ dis- 
trict of terror,” are hundreds of the little 
towers of refuge. This village would be 
in a very exposed position, and it looks as 
though it is but just now being rebuilt and 
repopulated after a period of ruin and 
desertion. Beyond this village the towers 
of refuge and other signs of human occu- 
pation disappear ; the uncultivated desert 
reigns supreme on either hand; but the 
wheeling continues fairly good, although 
a strong head wind somewhat impedes 
my progress. Beyond the level plain and 
the lower hills to the north, are the snowy 
heights of the Elburz. Range; a less am- 
bitious range of mountains forms a barrier 
some twenty miles to the south, and in 
the distant south-east there looms up a 
dark, massive pile that 
recalls at a _ glance 
memories of Elk Mount- 
ain, Wyoming; though 
upon a closer inspec- 
tion there is no doubt 
but that the densely- 
wooded slopes of our 
old acquaintance of the 
Rockies would be 
found wanting. Twenty “22 «> 
miles of this level plain ee 
is traversed, and | find _ 
myself gazing curiously 

at a range of mica- 
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flecked hills off to the 
right. These hills pre- 
sent a very curious ap- 
pearance; the myriads 
of flakes of mica scat- 
tered all about glitter 
and glint in the bright 
sunlight as if they might 
be diamonds, and it re- 
quires but an easy effort 
of the imagination to 
fancy one’s self in some 
strange, rich land of the 
‘‘worgeous east,” where 
precious jewels are 
scattered about like 
stones. These mica- 
spangled hills bear 
about the same relation 
to what one’s imagina- 
tion might conceive 
them to be, as the ‘‘gor- 
geous east ” we read of 
in fairy tales does to 
the ‘‘gorgeous east” as it actually exists. 
Beyond the mica hills, | pass through 
a stretch of abandoned cultivation, where 
formerly existed fields and ditches, and 
villages with abundance of portable pro- 
perty tempted Turkoman raiders to guide 
their matchless charges hither. But small 
outlying settlements hereabout were pre- 
carious places to live in, and the persistent 
alamans. generally caused them to be 

abandoned entirely from time to time. 
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The road has averaged good to-day, 
and Mijamid is reached at four o’clock. 
Seeking the shelter of the chapar-khana, 
that devoted building is soon surrounded 
by a new-dressed and accordingly a 
good-natured and vociferous crowd shout- 
ing—‘‘Sowar shuk! sowar shuk/ omasha! 
tomasha!/” 

As I survey the grinning, shouting mul- 
titude from my retreat on the roof, and 
note the number of widely-opened mouths, 
the old wicked thoughts about hot potatoes 
and dexterity in throwing them persist in 
coming to the fore. Several scrimmages 
and quarrels occur between the chaparyee 
and his shagirds, and the crowd, who 
persist in invading the premises, and the 
tumult around is something deafening, for 
it is holiday times and the people feel 
particularly self-indulgent and disinclined 
for self-denial. In the midst of the uproar, 
from out the chaotic mass of rainbow- 
colored costumes, there forms a little knot 
of mollahs in huge snowy turbans and 
flowing gowns of solid blue or green, and 
at their head the grey-bearded patriarchal- 
looking old khan of the village in his 
flowered robe of office from the governor. 
These gay-looking, but comparatively 
sober-sided representatives of the village, 
endeavor to have the crowd cease their 
clamorous importunities—an attempt, 
however, that results in signal failure, — 
and they constitute themselves a delegation 
to approach me in a respectful and 
decorous manner, and ask me to ride for 
the satisfaction of themselves and people. 

The profound salaams and good taste 
of these eminently respectable personages 
are not to be resisted, and after satisfying 
them, the khan promises to provide me 
with supper, which at alater hour turns up 
in the form of the inevitable dish of 
pillau. 

Two miles on the road next morning 
and it begins raining; at five miles it 
develops into a regular down-pour, that 
speedily wets me through. A _ small 
walled village is finally reached and 
shelter obtained beneath its ample portals, 
a place that seems to likewise be the 
loafing-place of the village. The entrance 
is a good-sized room, and here on wet 
days the men can squat about and smoke, 
and at the same time see everything that 
passes on the road. ‘The village is de- 


fended by a strong mud wall some thirty 
feet high, and strengthened with abutting 
towers at frequent intervals; the only 
entrance is the one massive door, and inside 
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is plenty of room for all the four-footed 
possessions of the people ; the houses are 
the usual little mud huts with ga/ched bee- 
hive roofs, built against the wall. The 
flocks of goats and sheep are admitted 
inside every evening, and taken out again 
to graze in the morning; the appearance 
of the interior is that of a very filthy, 
undrained, and utterly neglected farm- 
yard, and as no breath of wind ever 
passes through it, or comes any nearer 
the ground than the top of the thirty-foot 
wall, living in its reeking, pent-up exha- 
lations, must be something abominable. 

Such a place as this in Persia would be 
fairly swarming with noxious insect life, 
of which fleas would be the most tolerable 
variety, and two-thirds of the people 
would be suffering from chronic ophthal- 
mia. ‘This little village, doubtless, had 
enough to do a few years ago to maintain 
its existence, even with its remarkably 
strong walls; and on the highest mountain 
peaks round about they point out to me 
their watch-towers, where sentinels daily 
scanned the country round for the wild 
horsemen they so much dreaded. Four 
men and three women among the little 
crowd gathered about me here, are pointed 
out as having been released from slavery 
by the Russians, when they captured 
Khiva and liberated the Persian slaves 
and sent them home. Every village and 
hamlet along this part of the. country 
contains its quota of returned captives 
who, no doubt, entertain lively recollec- 
tions of being carried off and sold. 

Soon after my arrival here a little, 
weazen-faced, old seyud, in a threadbare 
and badly-faded green gown, comes hob- 
bling through the rain and the mahogany- 
colored slush of the village yard to the 
gate. Everybody rises respectfully as he 
comes in, and the old fellow, accustomed 
to having this deference paid him by 
everybody about him, and wishing to 
show courtesy to a Ferenghi, motions for 
me to keep seated. Seeing that I had no 
intention of rising, this courtesy was 
somewhat superfluous, but the incident 
serves to show how greatly these simple 
villagers are impressed with the idea of a 
seyud’s superiority, to say nothing of the 
seyud’s assumption of the same. They 
explain to me that the little, unwashed, 
unkempt, and well-nigh unclad specimen 
of humanity examining the bicycle is a 
seyud, with the manner of people point- 
ing out a being of unapproachable superi- 
ority. Still, looking at the poor old 




















fellow’s rags, and remembering that it is 
new year and the time for a change of 
raiment, one cannot help thinking, ‘‘Old 
fellow, you evidently come in for more 
respect, after all, than material assistance, 
and would, no doubt, willingly exchange 
a good deal of the former for a little of the 
latter.” Still; one must not be too confi- 
dent of this; the bodily requirements of a 
wrinkled old seyud would be very 
trifling, whilst his egotism would, on the 
other hand, be insufferable. This is a 
grazing village chiefly, and the gravelly 
desert comes close up to the walls, so 
that there is no difficulty about pushing 
on immediately after it ceases raining. 
Two farsakhs of variable wheeling 
through a belt of low hills and broken 
country, and two more over the level 
Miandasht Plain, and the caravanserai 
of Miandasht is reached. Here the vil- 
lage, the telegraph office and everything 
is enclosed within the protecting walls 
of an immense Shah Abbas caravanserai, 
a building capable of affording shelter 
and protection to 5,000 people. In the 
old—and yet not so very old—danger- 
ous days, it was necessary, for safety, 
that travelers and _ pilgrims should 
journey together through this section of 
country in large caravans, otherwise dis- 
aster was sure to overtake them; and 
Shah Abbas the Great, built these huge 
caravanserais for their accommodation. 
In deference to the memory of this mon- 
arch as a builder of caravanserais all over 
the country, any large serai is nowadays 
called a Shah Abbas caravanserai, whether 
built by him or not. Certainly not less 


than 300 pack-camels, besides other 
animals, are resting and feeding, or 


being loaded up for the night march 
as I ride up, their myriad clanging bells 
making a din that comes floating across 
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the plain to meet me as I approach. 

Miandasht is the first place in Khorassan 
proper, and among the motley gathering 
of charvadars, camel-drivers, pilgrims, 
travelers, villagers and hangers-on about 
the serai, are many Khorassanis wearing 
huge sheepskin busbies, similar to the 
head-gear of the Roumanians and Tabreez 
Turks of Ovahjik and the Perso-Turkish 
border. Most of these busbies are black 
or brown, but some affect a mixture of 
black and white, a piebald affair that 
looks very striking and peculiar. The 
telegraphyee here turns out to be a per- 
son of immense importance in his own 
estimation, and he has evidently suc- 
ceeded in impressing the same belief upon 
the unsophisticated minds of the villagers, 
who, apparently, have come to regard him 
as little less than ‘‘monarch of all he sur- 


veys.” True, there isn’t much to survey 
at Miandasht, everything there being 
within the caravanserai walls; but 


whenever the telegraph-yee emerges from 
the seclusion of his little office, it is to 
blossom forth upon the theater of the 
crowd's admiring glances in the fanciful 
habilaments of a la-de-da Persian swell. 
Very punctilious as regards etiquette, 
instead of coming forth in a spontaneous 
manner to see who I am and look’ at the 
bicycle, he pays me a ceremonious visit 
at the chapar-khana half an hour later. 
In this visit he is preceded by his farrash, 
and he walks with a magnificent peacock 
strut that causes the skirts of his faultless 
roundabout to flop up and down, up and 
down, in rythmic accompaniment to his 
steps. Apart from his insufferable conceit, 
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make himself as 
and after tea and 


however, he tries to 
agreeable as possible, 
cigarettes, I give him and the people a 
tomasha, at the conclusion of which he 
asks permission to send in my supper. 
The room in which I spend the evening 
is a small, dome-roofed apartment, in 
which a circular opening in the apex of 
the dome is expected to fill the triple office 
of admitting light, ventilation, and carry- 
ing off smoke from the fire; the natural 
consequence being that the room is dark, 
unventilated and full of smoke. Now and 
then some determined sight-seer on the 
roof fills this hole up completely with his 
head, in an effort to peer down through 
the smoke and obtain a glimpse of my- 
self or the bicycle, ora mischievous young- 
ster, unable to resist the temptation, 
drops down a stone. 
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flickering light of a camelthorn fire 
have watched the gesticulations of the 
speaker and the rapt attention of the 
listeners ; must have heard the exclama- 
tions of ‘‘Mashal-l-a-h!” escape honestly 
and involuntarily from the parted lips of 
wonder-stricken auditors as they endeav- 
ored to comprehend how such things 
could possibly be. And yet there is no 
doubt, five minutes afterward, the verdict 
of each listener, to himself, was that the 
shagird-chapar, in describing to them the 
locomotive, was lying like a pirate—or a 
Persian—and, after all, they couldn't con- 
ceive of anything more wonderful than 
the bicycle and the ability to ride it, and 
this they had seen with their own eyes. 

It is the change of the moon, and a most 
wild-looking evening; the sun sets with a 


THOMAS STEVENS AND THE RIDING CAMEL. 


The shagird-chapar here is a man who 
has been to Askabad and seen the railroad; 
and when the inevitable question of Rus- 
sian versus English marifet (mechanical 
skill) comes up, he endeavors to impress 
upon the open-mouthed listeners the mar- 
velous character of the locomotive. ‘‘It 
is a wonderful a/esh-gharri” (fire-wagon), 
he would say, ‘‘and runs on an awhan rah” 
(iron road); the charzvadar puts in ‘‘afesh” 
and “ob.” “It goes chu, chu! chu!! ch- 
ch-ch-chu-ch-u-u-u !!! spits fire and 
smoke, pulls a long—khylie long— 
caravan of /forgons with it, and goes ten 
farsakhs an hour.” But in order to 
thoroughly appreciate this traveled and 
highly enlightened person’s narrative, 
one must have been present in the 
smoke-permeated room, and by the 


fiery forge glowing about it, and fringing 
with an angry border the banks of dark- 
some clouds that mingle their weird 
shapes with the mountain masses to the 
west, the wind sighs and moans through 
the archways and mensis of the. huge 
caravanserai, breathing of rain and un- 


settled weather. These warning signals 
are not far in advance, for a drenching 
rain soaks and saturates everything during 
the night, converting the parallel trails of 
the pilgrim road into twenty narrow, 
silvery streaks, that glisten like trails of 
glass ahead, as I wheel along them to 
meet the newly-risen sun. It is a morn- 
ing of hurrying, scudding clouds and fitful 
sunshine, but fresh and bracing after the 
rain; a country of broken hills and undu- 
lating road is reached in an hour; the 
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broken hills are covered with blossoming 
shrubs and green young camelthorn, in 
which birds are cheerily piping. 

Six farsakhs brings me to Abbasabad, 
the last of the four stations of terror, A 
lank villager is on the lookout a couple of 
miles west of the place, the people having 
been apprised of my coming by some 
travelers who left Miandasht yesterday 
evening. Tucking the legs of his panta- 
loons in his waistband, leaving his legs 
bare and unencumbered, he follows me at 
a swinging trot into the village, and pilots 
me to the caravanserai. The population 
of the place is found occupying their 
housetops, and whatever points of vantage 
they can climb to, awaiting my appear- 
ance, their curiosity having been wrought 
to the highest pitch by their informant’s 
highly exaggerated accounts of what they 
might expect tosee. The prevailing color 
of the female costume is bright red, and 
the swarnis of these gaily-dressed people 
congregated on the housetops, and mingled 
promiscuously with the dark grey of the 
mud walls and domes, makes a picture 
long to be remembered. And long also to 
be remembered is the reception awaiting 
me inside the caravanserai yard — the 
surging, pushing, struggling, shouting 
mob, among whom I notice with some 
wonderment and speculation a far larger 
proportion of blue-eyed people than I have 
hitherto seen in Persia. Upon inquiry it 
is learned that Abbasabad is a colony of 
Georgians, planted and subsidized here by 
Shah Abbas the Great, as a check on the 
Turkomans, whose frequent a/amans ren- 
dered the roads hereabout well nigh im- 
passable for caravans. These warlike 
mountaineers were brought from the Cau- 
casus and colonized here, with lands, ex- 
emption from taxes, and given an annual 
subsidy. They were found to be of good 
service as a check on the Turkomans, but 
were not much of an improvement upon 
the Turkomans themselves in many re- 
spects. As seen in the caravanserai to- 
day, they seem a turbulent, headstrong 
crowd of people, accustomed to be petted, 
and to do pretty much as they please. 

At the caravanserai is a traveler who 
says he hails from the Pishin Valley, and 
he produces a certificate in English, re- 
commending himas a stone mason. The 
certificate settles all doubts of his being 
from India, for were one to meet an Hin- 
dostani in the classic shades of purgatory 
itself, he would immediately produce a 
certificate recommending him for some- 
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thing or other. As the crowd surge and 
struggle for some position around me 
where they can enjoy the exquisite delight 
of seeing me sip tiny glasses of scalding 
hot tea, prepared by the enterprising indi- 
vidual who met me two miles out, the 
Pishin Valley man tries to look amused at 
them, and to rise superior to the situation, 
as becomes a person to whom a Sahib, and 
whatever wonderful things he may pos- 
sess, are nothing extraordinary. The 
crowd seems very loath to let such an extra- 
ordinary thing as the bicycle and its rider 
depart from among them so soon, al- 
though at the same time anxious to see me 
speed along the smooth, straight trails that 
fortunately lead directly from the cara- 
vanserai eastward. Scores of the shout- 
ing, yelling mob race, bare-footed and 
bare-legged, over the stones and gravel 
alongside the bicycle, until I can put ona 
spurt and out-distance them, which I take 
care to do as soon as practicable, thankful 
to get away and eat the bread, pocketed 
in disgust at the caravanserai, in the peace 
and quietude of the desert. 

Beyond Abbasabad my road skirts Maz- 
inan Lake to the north, passing between 
the slimy mud-flats of the lake shore and 
the ever-present Elburz foot-hills, and then 
through several wholly ruined or partially 
ruined villages to Mazinan, where I arrive 
about sunset, my wheel yet again a mass 
of mud, for the Mazinan lake country is a 
muddy hole in spring. A drizzling rain 
ushers in the dusky shades of the evening, 
as I repair to the chapar-khana, a wretched 
hole, in a most dilapidated condition. The 
bala-khana is little better than being out of 
doors ; the roof leaks like a colander, the 
windows are mere unglazed holes in the 
wall, and the doors are but little better 
than the windows. It promises to bea 
cold, draughty, comfortless night, and the 
prospects for supper look gloomy enough 
in the light of smoky camelthorn and no 
samovar to make a cup of tea. 

Such is the cheerless prospect con- 
fronting me after a hard day’s_ run, 
when, soon after dark, a man arrives 
with a thrice-welcome invitation from 
a Russian .officer, whom he says is 
staying at the caravanserai. The officer, 
he says, has pilau, kabobs, wine, plenty 
of everything, and would be glad if I 
would bring my machine and come and 
accept his hospitality for the night. Under 
the circumstances nothing could be more 
welcome news than this ; and picturing to 
myself a pleasant evening with a genial, 
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hospitable gentleman, I take the bicycle 
down the slippery and broken mud stair- 
way, and follow my guide through driz- 
zling rain and darkness, over ditches and 
through miry byways to the caravanserai. 
The officer is found squatting, Asiatic-like, 
on his menzi floor, his overcoat over his 
shoulders. Heis watching his cook broil- 
ing kabobs for his supper. It is a cheery, 
hopeful prospect, the glowing charcoal 
fire sparkling in response to the vigorous 
waving of half a saddle-flap, the savory, 
sizzling kabobs and the carpeted mena, 
in comparison with the dreary tumble- 
down place I have just left. My first im- 
pression of the officer himself, however, 
is scarcely so favorable as my impression 
of the picture in which he is set — the 
picture as just described; a sinister leer 
characterizes the expression of his face, 
and what appears like a nod with an alto- 
gether unnecessary amount of condescen- 
tion in it, characterizes his greeting. Hop- 
ping down to the ground, lamp in hand, 
he examines the bicycle minutely, and 
then, indirectly addressing the bystanders, 
he says, ‘‘Pooh! this thing was made in 
Tiflis ; there’s hundreds of them in Tiflis.” 
Having delivered himself of this lying 
statement, he hops up on the menai front 
again and, without paying the slightest 
attention to me, resumes his squatting 
position at the fire, and his occupation of 
watching the preparations of his cook. 
Nothing is more evident to me than that 
he had never before seen a bicycle, and 
astounded at this conduct on the part of 
an officer who doubtless thinks himself a 
civilized being, even though he might not 
understand anything of our own concep- 
tion of an ‘‘officer and a gentleman,” I 
begin looking around for an explanation 
from the fellow who brought me the invi- 
tation, thinking there must be some mis- 
take. The man has disappeared and is 
nowhere to be found. 

The chaparyee accompanied us to 
the caravanserai, and seeing that this 
man has bolted, and that the Russian 
officer's intentions toward me are any- 
thing but hospitable, he calls the mis- 
sing man—or the officer, I don’t know 
which—a pedar sukiar (son of a burnt 
father), and suggests returning to the cold 
comfort of the bala-khana. My own feel- 
ings upon realizing that this wretched, 
unscrupulous Muscovite has craftily de- 
signed and executed this plan for no other 
purpose but to insult and humiliate an 
Englishman in the eyes of the Persian 
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travelers present, I prefer to pass over and 
leave to the reader's imagination. Some 
people I know that would condemn my 
not seeking sanguinary vengeance then 
and there, taking the chances of after con- 
sequences. Others, I know, would decide 
as the proper thing to do, to ignore the 
insult entirely, as considering the source. 
What I did do was to sleep on it, and 
early next morning return to the caravan- 
serai, bent on finding the fellow who 
brought the invitation, giving him a 
thrashing, and seeing if the. officer would 
take it up in his behalf. In the morning, 
the cossacks said he had gone away; 
whether gone away or hiding somewhere 
in the caravanserai, he was nowhere to 
be found; which perhaps was just as well, 
for the affair might have ended in blood- 
shed, and in a fight the chances would 
have been decidedly against myself. 

This incident, disagreeable though it 
be to think of, is instructive as showing 
the possibilities for mean and contempt- 
ible action that may lurk beneath the 
uniform of a Russian officer. Russian 
officers as a general thing, however, it 
is but fair to add, would show up pre- 
cisely the reverse of this fellow, under 
similar circumstances, being genial and 
hospitable to a fault; still, I venture 
that in no other army in the world, 
reckoning itself civilized, could be found 
even one officer capable of displaying just 
such a spirit as this. 

The unwelcome music of pattering rain 
and flowing water is the concert I have to 
sit and listen to all the forenoon, anda 
glance outside is rewarded by the dreari- 
est of prospects. The landscape as seen 
from my lone and miserable lookout, con- 
sists of grey mud-fields and grey mud- 
ruins, wet and slimy with the constant 
rains ; occasional barley-fields mosaic the 
dreary prospect with bright green patches, 
but across them all—the mud-flats, the 
ruins and the barley-fields—the driving 
rain sweeps remorselessly along, and the 
wind moans dismally. There is only 
one corner of my room proof against 
the drippings from the roof, and through 
the wretched apologies for doors and 
windows the driving rain comes in. 
Everything seems to go wrong in this 
particular place. I obtain tea and sugar, 
but there is no samovar, and the chapar-ee 
attempts to make it 1n an open kettle; the 
result 1s sweetened water, lukewarm and 
smoky. I then send for pomegranates, 
which turn out to be of a sour, uneatable 
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variety; but worse than all is the dreary 
consciousness of being hopelessly im- 
prisoned for an uncertain period! 

It grows gradually colder, and towards 
noon the rain changes to snow; the cold 
and the penetrating snow drives me into 
the shelter of the ill-smelling stables. It 
blows a perfect hurricane all the afternoon, 
accompanied by fitful squalls of snow and 
hail, and the same programme continues 
the greater part of the night. But in the 
morning I am thankful to discover that 
the wind has dried the surface sufficiently 
to enable me to escape from my mud- 
environed prison and its uncongenial 
associations. Before getting many miles 
from Mazinan, I encounter the startling 
novelty of streams of liquid mud, rolling 
their thick, yellow flood over the plain in 
treacly waves, traveling slowly, like 
waves of molten lava. ‘The mud is only 
a few inches deep, but the streams over- 
spread a considerable breadth of country, 
as my road is some miles from where they 
leave the mountains, and they seem to 
have no well-defined channels to flow in. 
A stream of slimy, yellow mud, 200 yards 
wide, is a most disagreeable obstacle to 
overcome with a bicycle; but confined in 
narrow, deep channels, the conditions 
would be infinitely worse. It is a dreary 
and forbidding stretch of country here- 
abouts, the carcasses of camels that have 
dropped exhausted by the roadside, are 
frequently passed, and jackals feasting on 
them slink off at my approach, watch my 
progress past with evidentimpatience, and 
then return again to their feast. Occasional 
stretches of very fair wheeling are passed 
over, and at six farsakhs I reach Mehr, 
the usual combination of brick caravan- 
serai and mud village. 

Here a halt is made for tea and such rude 
refreshments as are obtainable, consuming 
them in the presence of the usual sore- 
eyed and miserable looking crowd; more 
than one poor wretch appealing to me to 
cure his rapidly-failing sight. A gleam 
of warm sunshine brightens my departure 
from Mehr, and after shaking off several 
following horsemen, the going seems quite 
pleasant, the wheeling being very good 
indeed. The mountains off to the left are 
variegated and beautiful on the lower and 
intermediate slopes, and are crested with 
snow; scudding cloudlets, whose multi- 
form shadows are continually climbing up 
and over the mountains, produce a pleas- 
ing kaleidoscopic effect, and here and 
there a sunny, glistening peak rises supe- 
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rior to the changeful scenes below. Sheep- 
skin-shakoed shepherds are tending flocks 
of very peculiar looking sheep on this plain, 
the first of the kind I have noticed. The 
fatty continuation of the body, popularly 
regarded as an abnormal growth of tail, is 
wanting; but what is lacking in this re- 
spect is amply compensated for in the pen- 
dulous ears, these members* hanging al- 
most to the ground; they have a goatish 
appearance generally, and may possibly 
be the resultofacross. Herds of antelope 
also frequent this locality, which by and 
by develops into a level mud-plain that 
affords smooth and excellent wheeling, 
and over which I take the precaution of 
making the best time possible, conscious 
that a few minutes’ rain would render it 
impassable for a bicycle; and wild wind- 
storms are even now careering over it, 
accompanied by spits of snow and mo- 
mentary squalls of hail. 

A lone minar looming up directly ahead 
like a tall factory chimney, indicates my 
approach to Subzowar; the minaret is 
reached by sunset; it turns out to be a lone 
shrine of some imaum, from which it is 
yet two farsakhs toSubzowar. The wheel- 
ing from this point, however, is very good, 
and I roll into Subzowar, or, at least, up 
to its gate, for Subzowar is a walled city, 
shortly after dark. Sherab (native wine) 
they tell me, is obtainable in the bazaar, 
but when I enquire the price per bottle, 
with a view of sending for one, several 
eager aspirants for the privilege of fetch- 
ing it, shout out different prices, the lowest 
figure mentioned being three times the 
actual price. Being rather indifferent 
about the doubtful luxury of drinking wine 
for the amusement of an: eagerly curious 
crowd, which I know only too well before- 
hand will be my unhappy portion, I con- 
clude to chagrin and disappoint the whole 
dishonest crew by doing without. One 
gets so thoroughly disgusted with the 
ever-present trickery, dishonesty and pry- 
ing, unrestrained curiosity of these ragged, 
sore-eyed and querulous crowds that 
gather about one at every halting place, 
that a person actually comes to prefer a 
mere crust of bread in peace by a roadside 
pool to the best a city bazaar affords. 

A well-dressed individual makes his 
salaam and intrudes his person upon the 
scene of my early preparations to depart, 
on the following morning, and when I start, 
takes upon himself the office of conduct- 
ing me through the labyrinthian bazaar 
and to the gate of exit beyond. I am 
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wondering somewhat who this individual 
may be, and wherefore the officiousness 
of his demeanor to the crowd at our 
heels; but his mission is soon revealed, 
for on the way out he pilots me into the 
courtyard of the Reis, or mayor of the 
city. The Reis receives me with the glad 
and courteous greeting of a person desi- 
rous of makfng himself agreeable and of 
creating a favorable impression; trays of 
sweetmeats are produced and tea served 
up in little porcelaincups. As soon as tea 
and sweetmeats and kalians appear on the 
board, mollahs and seyuds mysteriously 
begin to put in an appearance likewise, 
filing noiselessly in and taking their places 
near or distant from the Reis, according 
to their respective rank and degree of 
holiness. My observations everywhere in 
the land of the Lion and the Sun all tend 
to the conclusion that whenever and 
wherever a samovar of tea begins to sing 
its cheery and aromatic song, and the 
soothing hubble-bubble of the kalian begins 
telling its seductive tale of solid comfort 
and social intercourse, a huge green or 
white turban is certain to appear on the 
scene, a robed figure steps out of its slip- 
pers at the door, glides noiselessly inside, 
puts its hand on its stomach, salaams, and 
drops as silently as a ghost might in a 
squatting attitude among the guests. 
Hardly has this one taken his position, 
than another one appears at the door and 
goes through precisely the same pro- 
gramme, followed shortly afterwards by 
another, and yet others; these foxy- 
looking members of the Persian priest- 
hood always seem to me to possess the 
faculty of scenting these little occasions 
from afar and of following their noses to 
the place with unerring precision. 

Upon emerging from the shelter of the 
city and adjacent ruins, I find myself con- 
fronted by a furious head-wind, against 
which it is quite impossible to ride, and 
almost impossible to trundle. During the 
forenoon I met on the road a disgraced 
official in the person of the Asaf-i-dowleh, 
Governor-General of Khorassan, returning 
to Teheran from Meshed, having been re- 
called at new year’s by the Shah to give 
an account of himself for ‘‘ oppressing the 
people, insulting the Prophet, and in- 
triguing with the Russians.” ‘The Asaf-i- 
dowleh made himself very obnoxious to 
the priests and people of the holy city, by 
arresting a criminal within the place of 
refuge at Imaum Riza’s tomb, and by an 
outrageous devotion to his own pecuniary 
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interests at the public expense. Riots 
occurred, the mob taking possession of 
the telegraph office and smashing the 
windows, because they fancied their peti- 
tion to the Shah was being tampered with. 
A timely rain-storm dispersed the mob and 
gave time for the Shah's reply to arrive, 
promising the Asaf-i-dowleh's removal and 
disgrace. ‘The ex-governor-general is in 
a carriage drawn by four greys; his own 
women are in gaily-gilded /ak/rowans, up- 
holstered with crimson satin; the women 
of his followers occupy several pairs of 
kajavehs, and the household gods of the 
party follow behind in a number of huge 
Russian forgons or wagons, each drawn by 
four mulesabreast. Besides these area long 
string of pack-camels, mules and attend- 
ants on horseback, forming altogether the 
most imposing cavalcade I have met on 
a Persian road. How they manage to get 
the heavily-loaded /forgons and the gover- 
nor’s carriage over such places as the pass 
near Lasgird is something of a mystery; 
but there may be another route; at any 
rate, hundreds of villagers would be called 
out to assist. 

An opportunity also presents this 
morning of seeing the amount of obsti- 
nacy and perverseness that manages to 
find lodgment within the unsightly 
curves and angles of a runaway camel. 
A riding camel, led by its owner, scares 
at the bicycle, and breaking away, leads 
him a lively chase through a belt of low 
sand ridges near the road, jolting various 
packages off his back as he runs. Every 
time the man gets almost within seizing 
distance of the rope, the contrary camel 
starts off again in a long, awkward lope, 
slowing up again, as though maliciously 
inviting his owner to try it over again, 
when he has covered a couple of hundred 
yards, These maneuvers were repeated 
again and again, until the chase had ex- 
tended to perhaps four miles, when a 
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him up; the man then had to re-traverse the 
whole four miles and gather up the things. 

A late luncheon of bread, warm from 
the oven, is obtained at the village of 
Lafaram, where I likewise obtain a peep 
behind the scenes of every-day village life, 
and their mode of baking bread. The 
walled village of Lafaram presents a pic- 
ture of manure heaps, holes of filthy water, 
mud-hovels, naked, sore-eyed youngsters, 
unkempt, unwashed, bedraggled females, 
goats, chickens and all the unsavory ele- 
ments that enter into the composition of a 
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wretched, semi-civilized community. With 
bare, uncombed heads, bare-armed, bare- 
breasted and bare-limbed, and with their 
nakedness barely hidden beneath a few 
coarse rags, some of the women are en- 
gaged in making and baking bread, and 
others in the preparation of /ezek from cow 
manure and chopped straw. In carrying 
on these two occupations the women 
mingle, chat, and help each other with 
happy-go-lucky indifference to conse- 
quences, and with a breezy uncon- 
sciousness of there being anything re- 
pulsive about the idea of handling hot 
cakes with one hand and ézek with the 
other. The ovens are huge jars partially 
sunk in the ground; fire is made inside 
and the jar heated; flat cakes of dough are 
then stuck in the inside of the jar, a few 
minutes sufficing for the baking. The 
hand and arm the woman inserts inside 
the heated jar is wrapped with old rags 
and frequently dipped in a jar of water 
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standing by to keep it cooled; the bread 
thus baked tastes very good when fresh, 
but it requires a stomach rendered un- 
squeamish by dire necessity, to relish it 
after seeing it baked. 

The plain beyond Lafaram assumes the 
character of an acclivity, that in four far- 
sakhs terminates in a pass through a spur 
ofhills. Theadverse wind blows furiously 
all day and shows no signs of abating as 
the dusk of evening settles down over the 
landscape. A wayside caravanserai is 
reached at the entrance to the pass, and I 
determine to remain till morning. Here 
I meet with a piece of good fortune in a 
small way, in the shape of a leg of wild 
goat, obtained from a native Nimrod; a 
thin rod of iron, obtained from the seraz- 
jee, serves for a skewer, and I spend the 
evening in roasting and eating wild-goat 
kabobs, whilst a youth fans the little char- 
coal fire for me with the sole of an old 
geivch. 
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BY W. J. 


Ir was on a summer’s evening, in the 
fabulous days of 1670, that four white men, 
named Slocum, Parker, Wardell, and Hu- 
lett, made their appearance at the little 
Indian fishing hamlet, “ Land’s End,” now 
Long Branch. The lazy surf, blue and 
silver, under a clear sky and a warm sun, 
was breaking with a low swash upon the 
brown sand of the beach. ‘The salt mead- 
ow grass was just stirred by the gentle 
westerly breeze. ‘The blue smoke curled 
upward slowly from the wigwams, and the 
rippling laugh of the swarthy children at 
play added music to the scene. At the 
sound of footsteps, the braves, who were 
loitering about the fire, looked up, and _ be- 
held the vanguard of that civilization 
which was to drive the children of the 
Lenni Lenape from the face of the earth, 
and establish on the site of their homes 
one of the greatest summer resorts of 
fashion and frivolity. 

The Indians made no hostile demon- 
stration against the new comers, but they 
were not inclined to part with the fishing- 
grounds of their fathers. ‘The white men 
proposed a wrestling match— whether 
Greco-Roman, catch-as-catch-can, Japan- 
ese, or collar-and-elbow, is not recorded — 
to be decided by two out of three falls. If 
the white man won, he and his friends were 
to have as much land as they could walk 
around in a day; if he lost, he and his 
party were to depart peaceably. The name 
of the white champion was John Slocum; 
that of the Indian has been lost in a maze 
of consonants which our forefathers could 
not hand down to us with the rest of the 
tale. It is said of the white man that he 
was of “giant proportions, of supple limb, 
and of great strength.” ‘The qualifications 
of the Indian are not set down, but it is 
fair to suppose that he was “a good man.” 
Each champion had a week’s training, and 
then the meeting took place at a spot known 
as the “Fish Landing.” Both men—see 
how history repeats itself — were confident 
of success. Cool and deliberate they en- 
tered the arena, and the struggle of Slocum 
against Indian ‘“ Unknown,” the contest of 
civilization against barbarism, began. ‘The 
first fall was bitterly contested, but Slocum 
finally threw his antagonist. In the second 
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trial, the Indian, it is stated, ‘“ made a vio- 
lent effort and both fell.” This must have 
been something in the nature of what 
school-boys call a “ dog-fall,” and I there- 
fore opine that this match was in the collar- 
and-elbow style. ‘The third trial proved 
the truth of the famous though inelegant 
remark of Mr. Salem Scudder, that “ where- 
ever the white man comes, the Injun and 
the Nigger have got to git up and git.” 
Slocum, hardened by long days of severe 
physical labor, after a protracted struggle, 
threw the Indian and won the match. The 
whites then demanded the fulfillment of 
the bargain, and the Indians honorably 
gave them as much land as they could walk 
around inaday. I take it that this walking 
must have been a sort of go-as-you-please 
performance, for I do not know any four 
heel-and-toe walkers of the present who 
could encircle in a single day as much land 
as Messrs. Slocum, Parker, Wardell, and 
Hulett went around in 1670. However, I 
presume everything was fairly done, as 
Indian warrants conveying the lands to 
their white owners are still in existence. 
As the years rolled on, a few hardy 
settlers came from neighboring provinces, 
and purchased, for twenty shillings an 
acre from the agents of the crown, lands, 
for which the deeds, signed by George III., 
are shown to this day. These settlers had 
a wise respect for the easterly gales, and 
so they established their dwelling-places 
three-quarters of a mile back from the sea, 
where the village of Long Branch now is. 
To meet their wants, a highway was opened 
to Monmouth Court House, now Freehold. 
Along this road the settlers built their 
houses, gradually opening up other roads 
and building on them, until they had a 
village, which has grown until it now em- 
braces a population of about 6,000 within 
a circle three miles in diameter. The cen- 
tral portion of this village, where the post- 
office and the chief shops are, is known as 
the “Pole,” because of the liberty pole 
erected there during the war of 1812, and 
always kept in good order. The “Shore” 
is the name applied to the coast part of 
the place, where the summer hotels and 
most of the cottages are. ‘ Branchport” 
is the name of the nearest landing-place on 
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the South Shrewsbury River for schooners 
and small steamers.. ‘The cluster of shops 
and boarding-houses, which have grown 
up along the main street, adjacent to the 
beach, is known as East Long Branch or 
the “ Lower Pole.” 

The road opened to Monmouth Court 
House met one running directly to Bur- 
lington, and known as “ Burlington Path- 
way.” Along these two roads Philadel- 
phians, who were wise in their day and 
generation, began to drive down to the 
shore to take a few dips in the ocean. 
After bathing, they were obliged to drive 
back to Monmouth Court House, seven- 
teen miles, to pass the night. Hence, an 
enterprising native, named Bennett, put up 
an hotel for their accommodation, at the 
north end of the ground now occupied by 
Long Branch hotels. ‘This was the first 
step toward the future watering-place. Not 
long afterward, a Mr. McKnight started a 
line of stages, and built the Bath Hotel, 
which was destroyed by fire some fifteen 
years ago. ‘Then came a Mr. Sears, who 
put up an hotel on the ground now occu- 
pied by the Howland House. Cornelius 
Lane built the Lawn House, the most 
southerly of the line of hotels. The in- 


habitants of Philadelphia, it will be infer- 


red, were making good use of their sum- 
mer resort. The war of 1812 checked the 
growth of the place, but when peace once 
more reigned, Long Branch began to 
thrive again, and New York people com- 
menced to go there, reaching the place by 
means of boats landing on the banks of 
the Shrewsbury. More hotels had to be 
erected to accommodate the constantly in- 
creasing number of summer visitors. The 
next one put up was the Morris House, on 
the site of its successor, the Mansion 
House, which was burnt down in the 
winter of 1884-5. Then came the Alle- 
gheny, now extinct; the Pavilion, now the 
Atlantic; the United States, the Metro- 
politan, also extinct; Congress Hall, now a 
part of the Ocean Hotel, the Monmouth 
House, which stood opposite Congress 
Hall; the Clarendon, the Tremont, subse- 
quently called the Redmond, next known 
as Congress Hall, and recently renamed 
the Hotel Brunswick, and the Atlantic, 
afterward known as the Arlington, and 
later as the East End. These hotels did 
not prove sufficient to meet the demands 
of visitors, and had to be enlarged. The 
Atlantic and Metropolitan were made 
double their former size. Then, between 
the old Congress Hail and the National, 
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which stood next to it, was built a struc- 
ture which joined the two, thus forming the 
large Ocean House, with a frontage of 700 
feet, and room for 1,200 guests. The 
Mansion was enlarged, and so was the 
United States. The old Lawn House was 
partly torn down and partly moved back 
to make room for the Stetson House, built 
by the Astor House Improvement Com- 
pany, and opened by the Stetsons. This 
subsequently became the well-known West 
End Hotel, under the management of 
Sykes, Gardner & Co., who were succeeded 
by Presbury & Hildreth. Mr. Presbury 
is now dead, and Mr. Hildreth manages 
the house. I presume that very few per- 
sons are aware that the old yellow building 
in the court-yard of the West End, used as 
a servants’ dwelling, is a very respectable 
portion of the old Lawn House. Never- 
theless it is; I saw it put there. 

Such was the origin of Long Branch and 
its growth up to the year 1875. In giving 
an account of the building of one hotel after 
another, I have perhaps conveyed to those 
unacquainted with the place, the idea that 
it is a great gathering of summer cara- 
vanseries, like Saratoga. Such an impres- 
sion in regard to Long Branch would be 
wrong. While it has a sufficient number 
of hotels, not handsome or substantial, 
though well kept, to accommodate transient 
needs, the distinguishing feature of the 
place is the large number of summer homes. 
From Seabright to the southern extremity 
of Elberon, an unbroken line of hand- 
some cottages stretches along the coast, a 
distance of eight miles and a half. But 
before going into a description of the 
Long Branch of to-day, I think it would 
be wise to try to give the reader some idea 
of the natural advantages of the country 
in which it is situated. 

In the first place, then, Long Branch is 
in Monmouth County and Ocean Township. 
Monmouth County ranks high among the 
agricultural counties of the United States, 
and if it were within the scope of this arti-. 
cle, I could quote statistics that would as- 
tonish many readers. Suffice it to say, that 
far from being cursed with a barren and 
sandy soil, such as one would expect to 
find near the sea,- Monmouth County is 
rich and fertile, and is populated by a pros- 
perous and happy yeomanry. Railroad 
and boat transportation to the great mar- 
kets of New York is ample, and the short- 
ness of the distance and directness of the 
lines make freight charges moderate. The 
surface of the country is gently undulating, 
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and the close proximity of the sea fills 
it with creeks and rivulets that enrich 
and drain the land. Back some distance 
from the beach, fine primeval forests of 
oak, maple and pine stretch away to the 
southward and perfume the southwesterly 
winds with their refreshing odor. To the 
north, walling in the county from the 
waters of the Lower New York Bay, rise 
the leafy slopes of the Highlands of Nave- 
sink, dotted with cozy villages, that nestle 
snugly in the sheltered depressions, and 
with summer homes by the hundred. At 
the eastern foot of the Highlands lies 
Sandy Hook, stretching its long, sandy 
point, covered with stunted trees, into the 
waters of the bay. At the same foot of 
the hills lies the most northerly of the 
string of watering-places that now stretches 
along the New Jersey coast. This is called 
the Highlands. There are three good 
hotels there and a number of cottages. 
The lion of the place is the Highland 
lights, which shine from two brown towers 
half way up the hill, and light the path of 
incoming vessels. Between the Highlands 
and the beach flows the Shrewsbury River, 
emptying into the bay. Around the south 
side of the hills, one branch of this river, 
known popularly as the North Shrewsbury, 
though its proper name is the Navesink, 
winds its silvery way back into the country 
to the west for eight miles, suddenly dwin- 
dling down, as is the habit of New Jersey 
coast streams, into a little stream called 
Yellow Brook. Red Bank, a thriving town 
to which many Long Branch people drive 
to do their shopping, is situated on the 
south bank of the river, near the mouth of 
the creek, and rejoices in the dignity of 
being the only place at which express trains 
stop between the Branch and New York. 
The Shrewsbury’s main stream continues a 
mile farther south—I am going up the 
stream—to Seabright, where the South 
Shrewsbury branch comes into it. The 
long point of land, increasing from a mile 
to three miles in width, lying between the 
two branches, is called Rumson Neck, and 
boasts of one of the finest driving roads 
and some of the handsomest residences in 
New Jersey. The south branch of the 
river divides again into several ramifica- 
tions. The most northerly arm is Little 
Silver Creek, on the southerly bank of 
which lies Little Silver, a small summer 
resort patronized by people who are fond 
of sailing, crabbing and clam-bakes. The 
next arm to the southward is Parker’s 
Creek, over which the New Jersey Central 
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Railway passes. The next branch to the 
south is the Oceanport arm, so-called from 
the village of Oceanport, which lies on its 
south bank. These three branches empty 
into one large- branch. Then comes an- 
other long point of land, terminating in a 
sharp spit called Shallow Point. The 
branch of the river south of this is known 
as Pleasure Bay. Up this stream to 
Branchport run two steamboats, the //e/en 
and the C7ty of Long Branch. Upon these 
boats and the Red Bank boat the summer 
residents of Long Branch take down from 
New York their horses and carriages. 
Pleasure Bay is the great resort of all Long 
Branch people who want to go sailing, to 
enjoy a Rhode Island clam-bake, gotten up 
in a way that would do credit to Rocky 
Point, or to entice the greedy, hard-shelled 
crab from his soft and slumbrous bed of 
mud. 

Into Pleasure Bay empties a long arm 
of water, fed by a brook whose source is 
a spring lying a mile and a quarter south- 
west of Long Branch village. This ex- 
tended arm of the river was known as the 
Long Branch, and from it the place took its 
name. Between this brook and the sea lies 
the line of summer hotels. Long Branch 
overlooks the ocean. The land terminates 
in an abrupt bluff about twenty feet high, 
below which lies the beach. The sea- 
drive, called Ocean Avenue, runs between 
the hotels and the bluff, being separated 
from the latter by only a few feet. At the 
West End Hotel, the drive turns back 
about 200 yards from the bluff, and south 
of the West End there are cottages on both 
sides of the drive. 

Half a mile south of the West End lies 
Takanassee Lake. This is a pretty pond, 
running from the beach to nearly half a 
mile back. Formerly it was a wild bit of 
water, its upper part being thickly over- 
grown with calamus. Before the neighbor- 
hood became so thickly populated as it is 
now, I slaughtered many a rail, English 
and yellow leg snipe, duck and quail, 
around and about that bit of water, then 
called Whale Pond; and, though I never 
brought down the noble wild goose there, 
others, more fortunate, have. In those 
days it was popularly known as Green’s 
Pond, because the Green family owned all 
the property on the north side of it. 

A mile farther south lies Thompson’s 
Pond, fed by the waters of Gardner's 
Brook. - This was a famous stream for 
English snipe shooters, while the broad, 
grassy uplands around it abounded in 
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plover. Half a mile farther south is an- 
other little pond, and that may be consid- 
ered the uttermost end of Long Branch at 
the present day. Al! this country lying 
along the beach is level and rich in soil. 
In the farm lands lying adjacent to Long 
Branch, it is a common sight to see luxu- 
riant fields of corn growing to the very 
brink of the bluff, from which you might 
toss the proverbial biscuit into the sea, 
Shade-trees will not grow on the bluff, nor 
within a quarter of a mile of it, owing to 
the fierceness of the winter gales. <A few 
stunted and gnarled cedars stand close to 
the sea, but they present, even in calm 
weather, a picturesque appearance of being 
blown by the wind. The dews are always 
heavy, and even when rain is scarce the 
grass keeps a fresh and vivid color for a 
long time. Circumstances being thus 
favorable to the growing of lawns, it is not 
surprising that Long Branch is one great 
stretch of beautiful, velvet-like turf. The 
country lying back of the Branch is a fine 
farming district. Everywhere it is dotted 
with the summer homes of city people. 
To the southwest of the place lie the 
woods of which I have spoken before. 
They make the land winds almost as deli- 
cious and healthful as the sea breeze. 

I have thus given some idea of the sort 
of country in which Long Branch is situ- 
ated. I have been to many watering-places 
and summer resorts, but I have not yet 
found one which combines so many natural 
advantages as this one. In the first place, 
the sea-bathing is most excellent. I am 
aware that many persons have the impres- 
sion that bathing at Long Branch is not 
safe, and I know that there are two or 
three places along the beach that are dan- 
gerous for inexperienced persons. But an 
accident rarely happens at the Branch that 
is not the result of folly. The surf, even 
in the severest winter gales, never reaches 
a height of over fifteen feet, and in the 
summer it runs from two to four feet 
high in ordinary weather. The water is 
pure ocean water, for there is nothing but 
the open sea between New Jersey and 
Portugal. The descent of the sea-bottom, 
according to the late Professor Arnold 
Guyot, of Princeton College, is one foot in 
every 700, until, eighty miles from the 
shore, a sudden declivity sinks into deep- 
sea soundings. ‘The beach itself is gently 
shelving. The outer bar, upon which the 
surf breaks at low tide, is, generally speak- 
ing, over fifty yards from the high-water 
mark, and there is not a place on the beach 
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used for bathing where a man cannot wade 
out beyond the surf, at low tide, without 
finding the water up to his neck. There 
is no undertow whatever at low tide: 
there is considerable at high tide, but 
bathing is not usually permitted at the 
hotels at that time. Owing to the preva- 
lence of southeasterly winds, there is a 
current which runs along the shore to the 
northward. Sometimes this current is 
very strong, but it never extends more 
than a few yards from the shore. Whena 
bather has gone into water deep enough to 
swim in, he finds no current to bother him. 
My sister, brother, mother and myself, 
learned to swim in the surf at Long Branch. 
I have heard people say that it is impossi- 
ble to swim there. The people who are 
drowned at Long Branch are those who 
wish to display their courage by swimming 
out long distances beyond the surf. If 
their strength forsakes them, or they are 
taken with cramp, it is impossible for help 
to reach them before they are drowned. 
Occasionally, some silly person goes into 
the surf at high-water after a gale. A 
first-class swimmer, who thoroughly under- 
stands surf-bathing, may, possibly, do this 
safely, though one who thoroughly under- 
stands the surf would probably not risk it. 
An ordinary swimmer, who does not know 
the surf, has a very good chance of losing 
his life. 

Those who are fond of sailing can have 
all they want of it at Long Branch. No 
better place for the purpose than the 
Shrewsbury River can be found in the 
neighborhood of New York for small open 
boats. The water is generally shallow, and 
this makes the use of large boats incon- 
venient, though schooners of light draught 
can go well up the river. The shallowness 
of the water increases the safety of sailing 
parties. The river is, at some points, a 
mile and a half wide, while it is nearly a 
mile across for a considerable distance. 
The prevalent westerly, southerly and 
southeasterly winds in the summer are 
steady and fresh, but seldom strong enough 
to make more than a single reef necessary. 
The boats used are nearly all cat-rigged 
open boats, running as high as twenty-five 
feet in length, and very shallow and broad. 
They are not fast, but are stiff and safe. 
There are three good hotels at Pleasure 
Bay, where boats are let. A good sailor 
accompanies each boat. If the party de- 
sires to indulge in the mildly exciting sport 
of crabbing, bait, lines and nets are. fur- 
nished. Crabs are abundant in the river, 
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and can be caught as well by the unskill- 
ful as by the old hand. ‘They are enticed 
to the surface of the water by means of a 
piece of raw beef or fish tied to a piece of 
cord, and are then scooped up in a landing 
net. If the party prefers a clam-bake, that 
can be had too. ‘The Shrewsbury is an ex- 
cellent starting-point for a modest sort of 
cruise. Boats can be taken down the river 
and out into the lower bay, whence access 
is free to the wide, wide world. 

The advantages presented by Long 
Branch to those who love driving, horse- 
back riding, and cycling, are unexcelled 
by those of any watering-place on this 
continent. Roads can hardly be set down 
as natural advantages, but they are so in- 
timately connected with them that I may 
be pardoned for speaking of them under 
that head. ‘Twenty years ago, with the 
exception of Ocean Avenue and the Eaton- 
town turnpike, there was hardly a road fit 
to drive on in the neighborhood of Long 
Branch. Now one can ride a bicycle all 
over Monmouth County. The roadways 
are made of a natural mixture of gravel 
and red clay, which, when wet and rolled, 
becomes almost as hard and smooth as a 
macadamized road. This clay is very 
porous, and absorbs heavy rains rapidly, so 
that Monmouth County roads are seldom 
muddy. When dry for any length of time 
they become dusty, but as a general thing, 
showers are frequent enough to keep them 
in good condition. ‘Through the woods 
the drives are on soft, earthen roads, where 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs is so deadened 
that you seem to be gliding like some swift 
boat among the green boughs. ‘The peo- 
ple who go to Long Branch to spend the 
summer, unfortunately know little or 
nothing of the drives. ‘They are obliged 
to confine themselves to Ocean Avenue, 
Cedar Avenue, and one or two othe; lead- 
ing thoroughfares. ‘They do not dare ‘to 
leave these beaten tracks because their 
coachmen would be lost. It is a great pity 
that this is so. For instance, one of the 
most charming drives around the Branch 
is that to Red Bank, a distance of seven 
miles. The only route that the average 
summer visitor can take is by the turnpike. 
That, indeed, is pretty. It leads from the 
Ocean Hotel back through Long Branch 
village. The road then runs along through 
a gently undulating country, abounding in 
pretty residences, and shaded by fine old 
trees. Half way to Eatontown you pass 
Turtle Mill, a picturesque old place, with 
a cozy little sheet of water for its pond. 


_ these Red Bank roads is enchanting. 
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The road then goes past the Monmouth 
Park race-track and through Eatontown, a 
quaint old village, whose chief features are 
a very pretty little church and a tumbling 
mill stream. ‘lhe tewn of Shrewsbury, an 
old settlement, where a perennial calm is 
only disturbed by the sighing of the wind 
among the massive trees, and the voice 
of the toll-gate keeper asking for change, 
is next reached. Entering Red Bank, you 
pass a row of handsome residences, and 
suddenly find yourself in the midst of 
the bustle and activity of a brisk New Jer- 
sey town. Now, not one in a hundred of 
the city people who drive to Red Bank, 
know that they might go by several other 
routes, each of them more picturesque than 
the one described. One route leads off to 
the northwest from Long Branch village and 
goes across bridge after bridge over the 
different branches of the Shrewsbury. At 
Branchport one gets a lovely view down 
the Pleasure Bay branch, dotted, as it al- 
ways is, with sailing craft, and perchance 


ruffled by the slow-moving steamboat. By 
this route one has before him always 


the low elevation of Rumson Neck, with 
its constantly brightening panorama of 
wooded slopes and waving fields, backed 
by the soft hues of the distant Highlands. 
Or, the driver may turn off the turnpike, 
just above Turtle Mill, and go through 
Oceanport, another old-fashioned riparian 
village, and reach Red Bank by a short 
drive through a pretty farming district. 
And if you want a longer drive, you may 
follow Ocean avenue to Seabright, passing 
between the Shrewsbury and the ocean, 
with a beautiful view on either ‘hand, and, 
crossing the bridge at Seabright, bowl 
along over the admirable Rumson Neck 
road through an alluring stretch of sum- 
mer residences into Red Bank. ‘The con- 
stant variety of scenery to be viewed along 
You 
have farm-houses with all their litter of 
rural accompaniments, villas with close- 
shaven lawns, prim fountains, and a face- 
washed air generally, meadows trodden by 
fat cattle, slips of water where the calamus 
waves and the silver side of a fish occa- 
sionally flashes above the surface, openings 
here and there through which the green 
and purple Highlands loom, and_ vistas 
down which you may catch the white gleam 
of a schooner’s sails far out at sea. 

To the westward the principal drive is to 
Freehold, After reaching Eatontown by 
the route described above, you turn to the 
left and glide along over a most excellent 
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road through a rich farming country. Acres 
and acres of waving grain and grass, corn 
and potatoes spread out before you, and 
you begin to realize how Monmouth County 
acquires its agricultural reputation, ‘Tinton 
Falls is the first village reached on this 
drive. Here there is an old and _ pictur- 
esque cider mill, operated by the waters 
of Yellow Brook, which tumble over an ar- 
tificial dam of considerable height. ‘The 
road from this point to Freehold is excel- 
lent, and the scenery undeniably pretty, 
though by no means imposing. ‘The dis- 
tance from Long Branch to Freehold is 
seventeen miles. 

To the south and southwest one may 
drive over a number of excellent roads 
through a diversified country. By follow- 
ing Ocean Avenue directly south from the 
Branch, you pass through Deal Beach, As- 
bury Park, Ocean Grove, Key East, Ocean 
Beach, Spring Lake, Sea Girt, and other 
summer places which have grown up from 
the overflow of Long Branch, and finally 
reach the northern end of Barnegat Bay. 
Few would undertake so long a drive, 
but there is a good road all the way. You 
cross Great Pond, Shark River, and other 
picturesque bits of water, and pass through 
some fine stretches of woods. To the 
southwest one may drive, as I have said 
before, for miles and miles through forests 
of great extent and beauty, providing only 
that he knows the’ way. It must be ad- 
mitted that to undertake one of these forest 
drives without the company of some one 
well acquainted with the roads, or a com- 


pass and the knowledge that, by keeping to 
the east, one could always get back to the 
sea, would be a doubtful proceeding. 

I have thus given in outline the natural 
advantages of Long Branch. Perhaps I 
should add to these its ease of access. 
There are four routes from New York city 
to the Branch. ‘The Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
have routes by rail from Jersey City. They 
are operated on a pooling arrangement, 
and tickets are good by either line. Last 
summer these two roads together ran 
twenty-one trains a day each way. The 
slowest trains, stopping at all way-stations, 
made the distance — forty-three miles — in 
one hour and fifty minutes. The express 
trains ran through in one hour and fifteen 
minutes. Several express trains ran up tothe 
city in the morning, and several came down 
in the afternoon, thus making the trip con- 
venient for business men. The New Jersey 
Southern line runs by boat from New York 
to Sandy Hook, and thence by cars to the 
Branch. For those who like a pleasant sail, 
this is the most agreeable trip. The dis- 
tance is thirty-seven miles, and the time, 
by fast trains and boats, one hour and a 
half. Those who want two hours and a 
half on the water, with a sniff of the open 
sea, and a toss or two on the briny surges, 
can take the Iron Steamboat line to the 
ocean pier. There are a number of fast 
trains on the Pennsylvania line, to and 
from Philadelphia, making the distance in 
two hours and a half, and connecting with 
roads running to the West and South. 


« [To be continued.] 





A HISTORICAL EPISODE 


Tue ‘History of American Yachting,” 
which has appeared in the numbers of 
Ourtixe from June to November, 1886, has 
proven interesting to so many that it is not 
impossible that afew words supplementary 
to it may be found acceptable, especially 
in view of the fact that many of the yachts 
whose achievements are related are still 
afloat and competing for aquatic honors. 

The episode to which itis desired to call 
attention possesses an interest as a bit of 
‘‘history.” The limited space available 
and the long time covered by the more 
extended article necessitated the author's 
passing it over but lightly, however, and 
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.as a result, he conveyed an erroneous im- 
pression as to the powers, possibilities 
and performances of a boat which has 
been regarded as one of the most success- 
ful of vessels combining all the elements 
of the purely ‘‘American” type, while 
excluding from model and rig those di- 
rectly borrowed from a different class and 
a different system. 

In the article in question, while referring 
to the attempt of the Canadians in 1881 to 
win the ‘‘America Cup,” the author in- 
forms us that while the A/a/ania was in 
course of preparation a ‘‘series of trial 
races was arranged, the entries for which 
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were the Gracie, Mischief, Hildegard and 
Pocahontas, but the Hildegard withdrew 
after one trial.” 

The inference which any reader wouid 
be justified in drawing from this state- 
ment is that the withdrawal of the yacht 
named was because of the fact that she 
was not found speedy enough to do the 
work here cut out for her, an inference 
which her then owner andall familiar with 
her performances deem incorrect, and 
which a history of these trial races and of 
the circumstances surrounding them will 
establish to be, at least, not based upon 
experience. Of the yacht herselfit is only 
necessary to say she is a ‘‘ typical Ameri- 
can boat,” drawing six feet two inches of 
water upon a water-line length of sixty- 
one feet six inches, and with nineteen feet 
of beam, carrying every ounce of ballast 
inside her hull. ; 

The subject of selecting a champion to 
sail against the A/alania seems to have 
first been agitated early in the year and 
a tacit understanding arrived at that all 
candidates for the honor should enter the 
June regatta of the N. Y. Y. C.,, and 
that the winner in that event should be 
the entry to be named against the coming 
Canadian. 

The regatta took place at the time fixed, 
and resulted in a race from which the ele- 
ment of chance was as entirely eliminated 
as was ever the case. A contest deter- 
mined more absolutely and fairly upon 
the merits of the contestants never was 
sailed. 

The course was the usual one sailed by 
this club from a starting point off Owl’s 
Head to Sandy Hook lightship and re- 
turn. It is not proposed to give the time 
of the various yachts, taken at the different 
points, as that is matter of detail foreign 
to the purpose in hand, and may be easily 
ascertained by any one. The yachts 
started with a good northerly breeze and 
ran off nearly dead before it till the leaders 
were well past buoy 15, when it shifted to 
westward, and all jibed over to port andran 
down to buoy 8% with sheets well started. 
Here they jibed again, heading for the 
lightship on the port tack with everything 
drawing and going free. ° Having started 
in a bunch, the relative positions of the 
yachts were practically unchanged at the 
lightship, except by the increased dis- 
tances separating them, and they rounded 
the mark, the Hi/degard leading, followed 
by the Gracie and Mischief in the order 
named. 
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Nothing more could have been desired 
to test the speed of the boats while going 
free than this run afforded. They sailed 
with the wind dead aft and then on both 
tacks with sheets well off; and certainly 
the Hildegard, by her performance, proved 
herself the best boat under these con- 
ditions. All the way home the work was 
close-hauled. A long leg in toward the 
Jersey beach, a short one up past the 
Hook, a long one in past the buoy and 
thence with lifted sheet up to the finish at 
buoy 15. The leader in this work main- 
tained her claim to superiority, and at the 
finish had increased her lead of the Gracie 
to nearly a mile, and of the Afischie/ still 
more, and won not only the regular club 
prize, but also the challenge cup given to 
the first sloop over the course. 

A careful consideration of the possibili- 
ties and probabilities, and a wholesome 
respect for the powers of the unknown 
and coming antagonist subsequently led 
to a determination not to abide by the re- 
sult of this regatta in the choice of a com- 
petitor, but, if possible, to get a boat much 
better than anything then afloat, and the 
flag officers of the New York Yacht Club 
proceeded to put in operation a resolution 
which they had formed and communicated 
to the club during the previous May. 

The owner of the Hi/degard claimed the 
right, based upon her victory in the re- 
gatta, to make the contest with her, but, 
nevertheless, joined his brother officers 
and did his part towards the creation of 
the new boat. The history of the con- 
struction of the Pocahonias is well recited 
in Captain Coffin’s paper, but over the his- 
tory of her performance is drawn a friendly 
veil. So entirely was it conceded at the 
time of the first appearance of this yacht, 
that of the older ones the right and choice 
lay with the Hildegard, that she alone 
made the trial trip with the Pocahonias, by 
the result of which it was understood the 
question as to the choice of boats was 
again to be determined. 

The story of what occurred during these 
performances we have from one who took 
part in them, and who is in a position to 
relate it. 

The first of the trials was made in 
weather chosen to determine the stability 
ofeach. There was a very strong north- 
west wind blowing. The Pocahonias lay 
at the Staten Island anchorage. The 
Hildegard started from Gowanus Bay, 
with double-reefed mainsail and bobbed 
jib, and stood over to the Staten Island 
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shore to meet her rival. The latter came 
out in tow, and before casting off set a 
three-reefed mainsail and bobbed jib. The 
yachts, starting from a point considerably 
below Stapleton, stood up close-hauled 
to Bedloe’s Island, thence they stood over 
to the Long Island shore, and thence again 
crossed to Stapleton, where the Pocahontas 
anchored, as badly beaten a boat as any 
one could desire; outdone, indeed, as to 
carrying capacity as well as speed. 

Again the Ai/degard’s right to race the 
A/falania was asserted and not assented to. 

After this attempt, the builder of the 
Pocahontas and the gentlemen who had 
her in charge made such changes as they 
thought she needed, and another trial was 
arranged. 

This time the boats made a start oppo- 
site Bedloe’s Island and sailed to buoy 15, 
thence back to Stapleton. 

As soon as they were off, the Hildegard 
drew away and made the running, taking 
a lead, which she increased till her cap- 
tain, deeming it wise to give his com- 
petitor as many trials as he desired, and 
not considering a procession either neces- 
sary to his own success or of advantage to 
the other boat, by maneuvers known to 
himself checked his own boat’s way and 
allowed the Pocahon/as to draw up on him 
and then again went away from her, re- 
peating the operation several times in the 
course of the run. The result was an- 
other decided victory for the Hildegard 
and the renewed assertion of her claim. 

Then came the trial races which really 
grew out of a friendly match between the 
Gracie and Hildegard, Ata chance meet- 
ing of yachtsmen in New York, one of the 
gentlemen casually remarked that a little 
sail of this kind would be interesting, and 
it was accordingly under discussion, when 
the owner of the Afischiefasked to be ‘‘let 
in,” which was agreed to. Thereupon an- 
other suggested that it would be a good 
opportunity to further test the Pocahonsas, 
which suggestion was also adopted, 
and from this hap-hazard commencement 
grew the stated and formal trials, one 
positive condition of which was that they 
should, as a test of strength as well as of 
speed, be sailed on three successive days, 
blow high or blow low, and that should 
either boat be so disabled in any one trial 
as to be unable to start the following day, 
her failure so to do should count a race 
lost against her. 

These races were sailed over the New 
York course. On the first day the wind at 
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the start was astrong southerly breeze, and 
the boats all went over the line in a bunch, 
the Mischief and the Hildegard being to 
windward of the others, and so close to- 
gether that the bowsprit of the former was 
almost oyer the latter's weather quarter. 
They stood over to Staten Island on the 
port tack so long that all spectators thought 
they intended ‘‘jumping the island.” On 
this tack the Hildegard opened quite a 
lead on the Mischief, the other two being 
quickly leftastern. She had increased this 
lead to about half a mile by the time buoy 
g was reached. When in this neighbor- 
hood, the wind shifted quite suddenly and 
decidedly and came out from the west- 
ward, so that the Jschief caught the 
slant first and by it was put well to wind- 
ward and could lay her course down 
channel with a rap full, while the Mide- 
gard, not getting it till some seconds later, 
and being well off to the eastward, had to 
haul up closer to the wind, and thereby was 
so delayed that by the time she had made 
her offing, the Afschief had caught her. 
Being again on even terms, the yachts 
held their way to and around buoy 8% 
almost side by side, and so out towards 
the lightship. 

Off the point of the Hook quite a 
sea was met and in that the Hi/degard at 
once commenced to draw away. After 
crossing the bar, and indeed when only a 
mile or two from the lightship, the wind 
died out and the yachts knocked around 
in the doldrums for some time. Finally, 
the Afschief, being again favored by for- 
tune, caught a little draught and ran up 
to the Aildegard and passed her, the latter 
getting a little puff, but not enough to start 
her, nor did she get the breeze till the 
Mischief had established a lead and 
rounded the outer mark. The wind was 
ahead all the way in, and on the last reach 
outside the Af@schief just shaved the point 
of the Hook while the other could not 
pass it and had to make one more tack. 
Upon rounding the lightship, the Ai/de- 
gard had commenced closing the gap, 
and in spite of the extra tack, continued 
to gain till the finish was reached, at 
which time she had so nearly overhauled 
the Mischief, that she crossed only a few 
seconds behind her, and although losing 
the race, demonstrated her superior speed 
every moment of the time while holding 
the wind. 

The Gracie and Pocahontas were both left 
far behind; and at notime fromstart tofinish 
did either make it dangerous for either of 
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the others, besides which, they both either 
sprung or carried away their topmasts. 
As the relative speed of the competing 
yachts had already been pretty well de- 
termined, one of the chief objects of these 
trial races was, as already stated, to test 
the strength of the boats; and pursuant to 
that idea, the conditions already men- 
tioned had been arranged and agreed 
upon by the several owners and adopted 
by the committee having the matter in 
charge, and it had been accordingly or- 
dered that every boat should be at the 
starting-point at 10.30 A. M. each day, 
whether during the preceding day she had 
broken down or not. . 

The owners of the older boats had taken 
every precaution to obey these instruc- 
tions to the letter, and had provided dupli- 
cate spars and duplicates of everything 
which, by any possibility, might be ren- 
dered necessary. The second day the 
Hildegard appeared on the line on time, 
ready once more to vindicate her claim as 
the fastest sloop of the squadron ana her 
consequent right to the honor of defend- 
ing the Cup, already so repeatedly estab- 
lished and as often denied her, when a 
telegram from the chairman of the com- 
mittee was received on board, postponing 
the race for a week. 

This last movement was the ‘‘straw 
which broke the camel’s back,” and the 
owner of the Hildegard feeling that he had 
not been well treated, and that the repeated 
refusals to abide by the tests agreed upon 
prior to each event, were unfair and 
unjust, and at the same time were with- 
out the excuse even of possible or 
probable necessity, for the reason that 
the new boat, for whese benefit alone 
this last step had been taken, had 
already established her inability to beat 
anything, immediately refused to have 
anything more to do with the Cup or Cup 
races, and withdrew his yacht and:laid her 
up, stating at the time his belief that either 
the Gracie or Mischief was good enough to 
beat the Canadian, and that should the 
event prove this belief not well founded, 
and should the Cup cross the border, he 
would the succeeding season go to Canada 
with his oft-rejected victor,°"and make the 
attempt single-handed to bring 1t back. 

The event did prove that he was not 
mistaken, and that the yachting fraternity 
had had a big scare without cause. 

It 1s not proposed to here discuss the 
propriety of any person’s action in this 
connection, or to institute any inquiry as 
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to how many yacht owners would have 
submitted with as good grace to as many 
disappointments and adverse rulings, be- 
lieved by many others as well as by him- 
self to have been uselessly so, as did this 
gentleman. Every one who reads this 
account of these occurrences may form 
his own opinion as to that. It is but de- 
sired to supplement by a full account a bit 
of ‘‘history,” which bears a very different 
aspect, when considered in the light of 
scanty mention, from the one it wears 
when viewed in the full light of fact and 
detail, and to submit to fair judgment the 
question as to whether the Hildegard was 
‘‘ withdrawn,” whether she was ‘‘crowded 
out” from the honor of being a defender 
of the America Cup. 

The vessels whose names we have had 
occasion to mention were at the time, as 
they still are, the highest development of 
the type they represent. The advent ofa 
vessel so superior in size to any sloop 
then in our waters as was the Genes/a, 
made it impossible to make the contest 
against her with anything we then had. 
The vessels in question, the big boats of 
that day, were small compared to what 
was needed, and to those produced so op- 
portunely and so quickly to meet that 
need. Nor was the increase in size the 
only change to which the ‘American 
idea” was then subjected. 

Unquestionably the arrival of the ‘‘cut- 
ter” in American waters has had a very 
material influence upon the modeling of 
the centerboard vessel, and the ‘‘com- 
promise type,” as illustrated by the Puri- 
fan and the Mayflower, is a very different 
boat from the contestants of the days of 
the Avalantia. 

It is, however, by no means settled that 
the centerboard yacht has in any degree 
been improved by the addition of outside 
ballast, which seems to be the most mate- 
rial departure from the old ideas. There 
exist individuals who believe that boats 
should, among other qualities, possess the 
capability of conforming, at least to a lim- 
ited extent, to the only real excuse for 
their existence, which it will be admitted, 
is the carrying of cargo, animate or inan- 
imate, and that the proper place for that 
cargo is inside the vessel, and not nailed 
fast to the outside of her keel. 

While a vessel constructed upon the 
plan of outside ballast may be speedy, the 
element of speed in her has been obtained 
at the expense of other necessary qualities 
and requirements of a perfect boat. It 
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has as yet, however, not, been demon- 
strated that outside lead has developed 
greater speed than the older type possessed. 

The great size of the Purifan and May- 
flower, the most successful instances of lead 
on keel centerboard boat yet produced, and 
the absence of any old-type boat of even 
nearly equal dimensions under the same 
rig, has prevented any fair test of this 
question, which has been in no manner de- 


termined by their races with the ‘‘cutters.” 


The only instance which has come 
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under our notice of a contest between the 
outside-leaded vessel and the vessel with 
carrying capacity, occurred in the Goelet 
Cup race of 1886, between the schooners 
Grayling, carrying her ballast inside, and 
the Sachem, carrying practically all of 
her’s bolted to her keel. 

The victory of the Grayling on that oc- 
casion is but one of a series which must 
follow before we get back to the building 
of fast boats, as distinguished from fast 
racing machines. 





A SCHOOLMASTER’S VACATION. 


LIFE IN 


THE STEERAGE—ACROSS THE GERMAN OCEAN 


AND UP THE COAST OF NORWAY. 


BY JAMES RICALTON, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE MAPLEWOOD (N. J.) ACADEMY. 


WHEN my baggage had been passed and 
sent to the station of the railway by which 
I was to proceed to Hull, I sought and 
found a cheap but respectable hotel, in 
which I obtained a refreshing bath and a 
substantial English meal. I next visited 
a Liverpool ‘‘tonsorial artist” who com- 
menced his operations by shaving my face 
and finished by singeing my hair; this 
done, I had quite parted with the ship’s 
steerage odor and felt myself presentable 
enough to visit the International Exhibition 
then being held, where I passed the after- 
noon. My ticket from New York to 
Trondhjem entitled me to railroad fare 
across England to Hull; at the office of 
the steamship line I was presented with an 
order on the railroad company for an 
emigrant’s ticket to that place. The emi- 
grant’s ticket entitled me to an ordinary 
third-class railway fare and to a double 
allowance of baggage. 

A delightful ride of four hours across 
“merry England,” sweeping past hedge- 
rowed farms and plunging into cimmerian 
tunnels, to emerge anon into winding 
vales where groups of meditative horses 
animate the clustering shade-trees ; stop- 
ping a few minutes in busy Manchester, 
where fifty thousand pairs of hands daily 
ply the spindle and shuttle, and again at 
Leeds, the home of Smeaton, making a 
halt at Shelby, the birthplace of Henry L., 
across the Derwent, down the low, level 
banks of the Humber, and we rolled slowly 





into Hull, the third commercial city of the 
kingdom, the birthplace of Wilberforce. 
My unwieldy baggage, including, besides 
my valise and shawl-strap bundle, a pho- 
tographic outfit with supplies, and a boxed 
cart,* entailed an expense of thirty-five 
cents as excess baggage, between Liver- 
pool and Hull. I had my luggage trans- 
ferred from the railway station to thesteam- 
ship quay in a hand-cart for twenty-five 
cents. 

Having seen all my accouterments of 
travel put safely on board, I loitered away 
my «leisure in Hull’s smoky gloaming, 
picking up from the shops of the grocer 
and fruiterer such tempting articles of food 
as might suitably supplement a steerage 
fare across the NorthSea. _Twosmall pots 
of Dundee marmalade, a few pounds of 
fine English plums, a few lemons and 
oranges, and a generous ‘‘cottage” loaf, 
were the net result of my foraging peram- 
bulations. With this reserve of grub under 
my arms I marched on board at 8 o’clock 
in the evening, grinning defiance at the 
ship's scanty larder. The ship was the 
‘* Hero” of the multitudinous Wilson fleet— 
small, old, and unprepossessing ; her size 
and generalappearance comporting omin- 
ously with the reputation of the North Sea. 
Her innumerable coats of paint had as 
thoroughly destroyed her symmetrical 
lines as the manifold wrapping cloth of 
the Cheoptian mummy has obliterated the 
graceful form of the Egyptian princess. 


* This refers to the famous three-wheeled machine of which we shall hear more in Mr. Ricalton’s future articles, 
when he comes to a description of the land journey from Archangel to St. Petersburg.—{Eb.] 
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I dove into the forward hatch and 
found the compartment quite vacated ex- 
cept in one end, which contained several 
hundred bags of onions. On the voyage 
from Trondhjem the compartment had 
been quite filled with emigrants, but on the 
return voyage it contained only two pas- 
sengers besides myself; these were two 
Norwegians returning to their native 
country ; one a sedate, moody man, the 
other a semi-invalid, whose harsh cough 
-disturbed my sleep. Otherwise they were 
companionable and kindly disposed, and 
of considerable advantage to me in ex- 
plaining much that pertains to Norway and 
the Norwegians. 

The steerage arrangements on the //ero, 
were much the same as those already 
described, except that there were no _par- 
titions in the whole compartment, and no 
boards separating the berths, leaving the 
boards on which we had to sleep a level, 
slippery plane extending from end to end 
of the compartment, a distance of fifty 
feet—no not a level plane, but often a 
dangerously inclined plane,—a reckless, 
reversible toboggan slide, when the ship 
had a pitching motion, on which we were 
liable to be shot from end to end as a 
human avalanche. There was nothing 
promising in this prospect, so I betook 
myself tothe bagged onions, hoping there- 
by to escape the catapult momentum of 
the ship’s toboggan slide and secure un- 
disturbed repose. 

I remembered, moreover, that onions 
are conducive tosleep, and that my mother 
had often told me that onions will draw 
poison and ward off disease; and having 
great faith in maternal pathology, 1 deter- 
mined to put my mother’s theory exten- 
sively into practice by sleeping amongst 
the onions. I removed a bag from be- 
tween others and put myself in its place. 
I drew my blanket over my head to stay 
the tearful odors. I slept profoundly, but 
awoke in the morning to find that I had 
not only been powerfully tainted with the 
odor of onions, but that my whole body 
was pitted after the manner of those beaten 
brass salvers now so much in vogue, 
except that the pits on my body were 
commensurate with big Spanish onions. 
It was my only night, however, on this 
lowly, bulbous couch, for the steward 
held a counter theory as to the taintability 
of commodities, and fearing I might con- 
taminate his savory cargo, politely re- 
quested me to take up my bed and walk. 
I mounted again the elevated shoot, and 
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by means of. some molasses left from 
our morning meal, I caused some old 
newspapers to adhere to the boards on 
either side of me, and thereby escaped the 
midnight propulsion that otherwise would 
have befallen me. Here I maintained a 
stoical existence for a_ period of, time 
corresponding to that in which Jonah de- 
monstrated his indigestibility ; but Jonah 
was well kept, barring the question of 
ventilation, in the belly of a decent Medi- 
terranean whale, while I was_ partially 
asphyxiated in the cavernous hold of a 
ship. I borrowed from the steward a 
spoon, a tin cup anda plate, and for 
cutlery, I found, in my ever - handy 
jack-knife, a friend which, like another 
pocket friend, is always ready and 
reliable. A ship’s steward is an extraor- 
dinarily capricious mortal, in whom the 
milk of human kindness becomes curdled 
when he learns that a passenger is travel- 
ing onan economic basis. Our steward, 
seeing that there were only three steerage 
passengers, and poor ones too, and that 
there was no opportunity to smuggle 
victuals along the deck to our quarters 
without being detected by the officers, 
discovered that it was right to do right, 
and neither English ‘* bob” nor Norwegian 
kroner could tempt him to deviate a 
quarter point from the path of rectitude 
and honor; so we confined ourselves to 
the regular emigrant allowance, except a 
little dessert of Hull dainties after each 
meal. We were three days between Hull 
and Trondhjem. Our first breakfast was 
vile coffee and buttered Norwegian bread ; 
the second, villainous coffee and buttered 
Norwegian bread; the third, virulent 
coffee and sandwiches, Our first dinner 
was Irish stew ; the second, soup, potatoes 
and boiled beef; the third, Irish stew and 
“plum-duff.” Our first supper was pallid 
tea and sandwiches; the second, dish- 
water and sandwiches; the third, bilge- 
water and sandwiches. I did not mind 
the poor tea, as I could get a drink of fresh 
cold water on the deck after every meal, 
and that has been from boyhood my 
favorite beverage; my ample ‘‘ cottage 
loaf” sustained a three days’ siege, each 
slice being richly encased in delicious 
Scottish marmalade. 

The North Sea behaved well, yet had a 
swell that compelled a number of the 
thirteen cabin passengers, who fared so 
sumptuously, to hang in most ungraceful 
parabolic curves over the ship's rail; 
while I, by Sifiple, cheap and wholesome 
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food, with constant and vigorous exercise 
on the deck, escaped all symptoms of the 
dreaded sea-malady. It was my pleasure 
to find among the cabin passengers a fellow 
countryman from Boston, who was too 
thoroughly an American to ignore me 
because he had found me in the hold of 
the ship, and who constituted for a number 
of days, an intelligent and enjoyable com- 
panion. ‘The cabin passengers included a 
number of very pleasant English ladies 
and gentlemen, whose short acquaintance 
was a pleasure that made parting with 
them pain; indeed, one of the saddest fea- 
tures of travel, its greatest hardship, lies in 
the breaking of travel-made friendships. 
A passenger list is never complete with- 
out a wise man—a man who has crossed 
the ocean thirty-eight times, has been 
around the world twice, has seen every- 
thing and knows everything. There is 
something more to be dreaded than a wise 
man: In the jungles of the Amazon, 
where lizards five feet in length fell about 
my ears from the trees, no such feelings 
of horror crept over me, as creep Over me 
when I am captured as an audience by a 
man with a patent. The Hero had on 
board a wise man, and that wise man had 
a patent, and the patentee was an ex- 
clergyman, and that ex-clergyman was a 
sketcher, and that sketcher knew every- 
thing and drew everything, and every- 
thing he knew he prated to the -captain 
and the crew, and everything he drew he 
exhibited to the passengers. ‘This ex-clergy- 
man was an elderly man, in whom the 
tap-root of vanity had, in the fullness of 
time, extended from the crown of his head 
to the soles of his feet ; and that ex-clergy- 
man, on the assumption of his titular 
prefix, must have wrought jubilation in 
“Kingdom Come.” This ex-‘‘legate of 
the skies” had on board a patent boat, his 
own patent, which he was going to ecx- 
hibit along the Norwegian coast. It was 
a heavy, clumsy, shapeless thing, made 
with two thicknesses of strong canvas, 
with an inflatable space between, and 
foldable lengthwise; it could be sunk by a 
single thrust of a pen-knife, and yet its 
enthusiastic inventor claimed that it had 
been adopted by the English government, 
and that all the men-of-war were supplied 
with them. On account of its folding 
qualities he had named it the ‘‘ collapsible 
boat,” an ill-chosen term at the outset. 
He expressed his surprise that the Ameri- 
can government should. be so slow to 
adopt them, and talked ostentatiously 


about establishing a factory in New York, 
whereupon I intimated that Americans 
had no predilection for ‘‘collapsible” 
boats. When I called his attention to the 
grand scenery on the Norwegian coast, he 
alluded to his experience in the Alps, knit 
his brows and projected his lips, leading 
one to suppose that all the scenery before 
us was tame when paralleled with his 
frolics on the Yungfrau and his scampers 
on the Matterhorn. He held a religious 
service on the Sabbath in the cabin. On 
the following Sabbath he was still a pas- 
senger on a Norwegian boat for the North 
Cape. Having difficulty in gathering a 
congregation for service on that day, he 
invited me to meet with them. I knew 
not whether a steerage passenger would 
be permitted to enter the cabin even for 
participation in religious services; I ac- 
cepted the invitation, however, and went 
to the saloon at the appointed hour, 
thinking it would be a rigorous regulation 
that would prevent a man from worship- 
ing according to the dictates of his con- 
science, and the dictates of my conscience, 
in some mysterious way, lead me to hear 
the boat-builder preach. He had a crisp, 
guttural voice that gave fine effect to the 
intonations of the Liturgy. The congre- 
gation included two beside myself; he 
had us up and down so many times I 
began to apprehend an exposure of my 
bare knees; he finally preached a bit of a 
painfully extempore sermon, striving to 
give importance by great deliberation and 
intense emphasis. I listened through the 
sermon with undivided curiosity and un- 
mitigated disgust, and when it was over 
I added to his complacency by a few hypo- 
critical thanks for his kindness in making 
me his auditor. 

We left Hull about midnight on Thurs- 
day, June 24th, and at half-past four 
o'clock on the following Sunday morning 
we had wound our way through our first 
deep Norwegian fjord and anchored be- 
fore Molde. First impressions are most 
indelible, and here I received my first 
impression of a Norwegian town; the 
wooden buildings, following the universal 
stone and brick of England, recalled 
America; but the style of architecture, 
the “#/e roofs, the curious fishing-boats, 
and the ruddy Norse faces, were all for- 
eign. Here I parted with my steerage 
companions; a little cargo was dis- 
charged, a few passengers set ashore, 
and we were again on our way. We 
made another short stop at Christiansund, 
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and late on Sunday night we sailed in 
good daylight up to the beautiful city of 
Trondhjem, on a magnificent fjord of the 
same name extending farinland. At the 
wharf stood a number of hotel wagons 
drawn by small, fat horses; the drivers, 
with great brass plates on their caps, large 
enough for Achillean shields, marked 
‘‘Bybud,” jabbered persistently, but to 
little purpose, for even his mightiness, the 
“collapsible” priest, started off on foot. 
We were north of the sixty-third degree of 
latitude at midnight, and with no darkness 
greater than that of a dull, lowering day 
athome. The temptation for a midnight 
stroll in this quaint northern city was 
irresistible; with my Boston friend, I 
passed through one of the main streets 
along the bank of the Nid, crossed the 
river and ascended a high granite-ribbed 
mountain which flanks the city on the 
northeast ; from this eminence a pano- 
rama of tile-roofed Trondhjem lay be- 
neath us; an islet-fortress stands sentinel 
in the harbor ingress, while the lake-like 
fjord stretches inland fifty miles to the 
northeast, and from the center of the 
town the spire of an ancient cathedral, 
planted amid its countless grassy mounds, 
points to the Norseman’s Valhalla. A 
midnight solemnity brooded over the far- 
reaching arms of the fjord, but owing to 
the arrival of one steamer and the de- 
parture of another, the burghers were, at 
that late hour, still hurrying to and fro in 
their droll, archaic carioles. Two steam- 
ship companies, the ‘‘ Bergenske” and the 
‘‘Nordenfjeldske,” dispatch boats twice a 
week from Trondhjem to the North Cape, 
one of the boats passing as far beyond 
the North Cape as Vadsée, on the extreme 
northeastern boundary of Norway; this 
boat is called the mail boat; she carries 
the mails and does a coasting trade, stop- 
ping at no less than seventy-five ports 
between Trondhjem and Vadsée, and 
occupying about eight days in the passage. 
The other boat, called the tourist’s boat, 
passes a little beyond the North Cape and 
returns to Trondhjem in the same time; 
but only return tickets are sold for the 
tourist’s boat, and as I did not wish to 
return by the Norwegian coast, 1 was 
obliged to take the mail boat two days 
later. Necessity in this case, however, 
was my good fortune, as it gave me two 
days in and about Trondhjem, and took 
me into nearly every important fjord on 
the whole coast. After transferring my 
luggage from the Hero to the Ole Bull, 
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that being the name of the trim Nor- 
wegian steamer on which I was to double 
the ‘‘ Nord Kap,” I engaged a dock hand 
who could speak intelligible English to 
conduct me to a comfortable hotel; this 
he did, and was as well satisfied with a 
remuneration of a few 6re as the educated 
expectation of a professional guide would 
have been with an equal number of 
kroners. I secured a good room at forty- 
two cents a day, containing a true Nor- 
wegian bed; that means a bed whose 
sweet and snowy linen would shame 
American washer-women. I obtained my 
meals at convenient places of restauration 
which I learned to distinguish by the 
words, ‘‘Smore-brod og ost” (buttered 
bread and cheese) over the doors; but 
the variety of victuals to be found in 
these clean, cheap, and delectable eating- 
places, was not confined to ‘‘Smore-brod 
og ost ;” rich cream and milk as innocent 
of water as the Desert of Sahara, and 
great dishes heaped with boiled eggs, 
excellent bread of different kinds, tea and 
coffee, and for those who wished it, beer 
—undoubtedly of the best kind—just such 
wholesome and substantial articles as | 
like to dine off—barring the beer—when 1 
reach ferra firma with an insatiable appe- 
tite, begotten of Heroic experience and 
onion odors. Hearty meals at such 
places seldom cost me more than fifteen 
cents each. It was market week in 
Trondhjem. Once a yeara great fair or 
market is held, to which the people along 
,the coast, and for many miles around 
Trondhjem, bring their wares and offer 
them for sale. By far the greater part of 
the people come in their boats, which are 
large enough to accommodate the family, 
and in which they eat and lodge during 
the market week. One evening I at- 
tempted to count the numberless boats 
that were everywhere wedged among the 
wharves and warehouses; my enumera- 
tion became confused up in the hundreds, 
and I left the boat-gorge rising and falling 
with the swell, while the staggering occu- 
pants were making up, in the bottoms of 
their boats, the all-embracing family beds. 

The largest square in the city, with its 
divergent streets, was monopolized by 
countless temporary stalls, filled with the 
wares of their owner’s craft; long tables 
of rude boards loaded with homespun 
fabrics; rustic tin-smiths guarding stacks of 
nondescript tin-ware ; copper-smiths with 
long ranges of beaten copper vessels of 
primitive patterns; curious and clumsy, 
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two-wheeled, hand-made farm wagons ; 
bright, new carioles were arrayed in 
rotation along one side of the square, 
with a harness-maker’s stand in judicious 
proximity. In another quarter I found a 
number of tugging strings, at one end of 
which were old women with the inevita- 
ble handkerchiefs about their heads, and 
at the other were old cows nibbling at 
bundles of new-mown grass. I passed on, 
and while I stood before a haberdasher’s 


. stand I discovered some _ fine-toothed 


combs made by hand from plates of brass; 
looking upon this discovery as an augury 
of probable exigencies in the land to 
which I was journeying, I made a pur- 
chase. At various points were eating 
booths where such eatables as_ boiled 
eggs, pickles, sausage, cheese, fancy cakes, 
coffee and beer, and ‘‘curds and cream, 
the flower of country fare,” were obtain- 
able. Some more efficacious intoxicant 
than the beer must have been obtainable, 
however, as on the first night of the 
market, when I had scarcely fallen into 
slumber on my narrow, Norwegian couch, 
I was startled by a violent altercation in 
the court-yard under my bed-room win- 
dow. I hastily arose and, looking out, 
saw a giant Norseman holding in his vise- 
like grasp a drunken and infuriated coun- 
tryman, while frightened women fled 
within, bolting doors behind them. He 
was held until his rage became a desperate 
frenzy, when he was dashed with great 
violence to the ground, his mouth striking 
the cobble-stones; he lay stunned for a few 
moments and, after a heavy groan, rose 
with blood streaming from his mouth; in 
still wilder rage, and with the howls of a 
maniac, he rushed for a rear door just 
under my window and plunged his arms 
through the glass panes and reeled back, 
terribly lacerated by the heavy, broken 
glass; sweltering in blood, and presenting 
a horrible aspect, he rushed for another 
door, when he was carried off by a police- 
man. These apparently gentle people, 
when thoroughly aroused, show that the 
fiery viking blood is still in their veins. 
On the following day a delightful ram- 
ble of four miles up the luxuriant valley of 
the Nid, brought me to the famous Lier- 
foss. I sat for an hour ona projecting 
rock in dizzy nearness to the fiercest sweep 
of the falls. Niagara is too wide, too 
deep, too high, too immense for realiza- 
tion; but Lierfoss permits one to approach 
so near the vortex of its fury as to make it 
almost as impressive as Niagara. The 


whole valley of this beautiful river is 
dotted with comfortable country homes, 
one of which I entered to regale myself 
with bread and milk; the generous dame 
of the house refused remuneration, and I 
filled the hands of the little Norselets gath- 
ered about me with copper coins, causing 
the ruddy-cheeked little things to drop 
their chins and peer out from under their 
brows towards their mother in modest 
gratitude. The height of the sun above 
the horizon, and the attractive rural 
scenery, had made me forgetful of my 
latitude; on looking at my watch I was 
surprised to find the evening far advanced. 
I hastened back to my room in the hotel, 
repacked my valise, paid my trifling bill, 
and hurried on board the Ole Bull, which 
was to sail with the midnight tide. I left 
New York with an apprehension that boats - 
and accommodations on the Norwegian 
coast would be of the rudest character; I 
was, therefore, gratefully surprised to find 
‘this steamer, although not very large, 
more perfect and commodious in all her 
appointments than any, boat I had ever 
boarded; the first boat I had ever seen 
absolutely free from offensive odors, she 
was scrupulously clean in every nook. 
The officers, from the captain to the oiler, 
were my brothers rather than strangers ; 
knowing that I had come from America, 
and the long journey I had before me, 
they showed every kindness. A kind 
gentleman in the steamship company’s 
employment, a Mr. Matzow, interested 
himself in my behalf and engaged a ham- 
mock from the second officer for my 
use during the voyage. I did not lay 
in a supply of provisions as I had done 
on the Atlantic and on -the North Sea, 
but decided to take my meals at the 
second-cabin table. Passage rates do not 
include victualing on these boats; the 
steamship company grants to outside 
parties, for a stipulated consideration, the 
privilege of victualing the ship. The 
rates between Trondhjem and Vardée are 
as follows: - 

First-class fare, . $23.00 

Second-class fare, . 15.00 

Third-class fare, . 8.50 

Victualing, first-class, 1.54 per day. 

Victualing, second-class, .98  ‘‘ 

Single meals at . .42 each. 

I took a third-class fare to Vardée, and 
as I would require the best physical condi- 
tions at the end of my sea-voyage, I took 
advantage of the hearty meals in the 
second cabin, which consisted of coffee at 
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seven o'clock in the morning; breakfast at 
eight o'clock, consisting of beefsteak and 
potatoes, several kinds of cold meat, two 
kinds of cheese, two kinds of bread, and 
tea, coffee, or milk. Dinner was served 
at two p.m., consisting of soup, fresh 
fish, beef, mutton, or veal, and often sev- 
eral varieties of cold meat, followed by 
dessert. At three p.m. a cup of delicious 
coffee was brought to each passenger. 
At eight p.m. supper was served, consist- 
ing usually of meat and potatoes for a 
third time, tea or coffee, bread, etc. The 
cooking was excellent, the quality of the 
best, the supply ample. The passengers 
composing the steerage on this voyage 
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at night they all—men, women, and 
children—slept on their boxes and bun- 
dles, some of them sleeping obstinately 
against time both day and night. I 
swung my hammock over this gorge of 
trunks and human forms for five niglits, 
and was really very comfortable, being 
just at one side of the findley, where the 
heat from the boilers was an agreeable 
offset to the increasing cold we were be- 
ginning to encounter. The galley pump 
was near my hammock; to this I went 
every morning with my soap and towel, 
washing my face with a saturated end 
of the towel and wiping it with the dry. 
When my simple toilet was made, I marched 
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were chiefly fishermen and peasants re- 
turning to their homes from the Trond- 
hjem market. They were generally quiet, 
clean and respectable, carrying with them 
a supply of eatables, such as_ butter, 
bread and cheese. Many of them were 
on board only for a night; some for two 
nights ; some for three; disembarking at 
their humble homes among the rocky 
fjords. Others were constantly coming 
on board to go to northern fishing stations, 
so that our steerage passengers were 
receiving accessions at every port, and 
the farther north we went the poorer the 
people seemed to be. Usually every 
steerage passenger has several home- 
made boxes or chests, in which he carries, 
besides his clothes, his provisions. These 
boxes were stacked on the lower deck 
in the space allotted to the passengers ; 


to the upper deck, where most of my time 
in fair weather was spent in rapidly pacing 
away the interim of meals, and watching 
the ever-shifting scenery as the Ole 
Bull threaded her way within a littoral 
fringe of islands up the rock-bound coast. 
When the weather was unpropitious, I 
swung in my hammock, from which I 
could watch the cook in the galley, 
mothers meting out provisions to their 
children—cutting from the dark Nor- 
wegian caraway loaves, not slices, but 
hunks or conic sections, and spreading 
on the butter with the front knuckle; or 
from the light of the open port-hole at my 
head I could lie and read while lights and 
shadows from the snow-mantled peaks 
and the green, firred mountains played 
over the pages of my book. But I must 
not linger in description, as I was feign to 
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GOING ASHORE “AT THE LOFFODEN ISLANDS. 


linger in beholding the grand scenery of 
the interminable fjords through which we 
passed. I must hie away and snatch only 
glimpses as I pass, leaving the reader to 
imagine the endless repetition of -the ex- 
periences ‘at which I have hinted in mak- 
ing a zig-zag course of 1,200 miles on this 
sinuous coast. Navigation is dangerous 
among these grim, sullen ledges; but by 
permission of the midnight sun, we sailed 
night and day. We swept by countless 
denuded domes of granite draped in green; 
white ribbons tracing the grey walls of 
granite, intimated the frequent cataracts 
that leap from ledge to ledge and then 
meander across the green 
margin of the fjord into 
the sea; hamlets nestled 
in the bights, and turret- 
like stacks of stockfish 
on every exposed rock 
showed the piscatorial 
pursuits of the inhabi- 
tants. Rockslides from 
the high peaks have 
leveled away all in- 
equalities of surface and 
suggest ancient coasting 
places of the giants. 
The ‘‘Seven Sisters,” 
ashamed of their trans- 
formation into stone, are 
veiled in mist; ‘‘Torg- 
hatten” is enveloped in 
fog; ‘‘Hestemand” was 
sufficiently visible to 
prevent entanglement in 
his Arctic-circle rein. 
Soon after passing the 
Arctic-circle, the great 
glacier, in deep sea-green 
colors, opens into view ; 
this brought the artist- 


patentee on deck with sketch- 
book and pencil. With left foot 
on the sky-light and his eye- 
glasses nicely adjusted, he made 
an outline, and with exquisite 
dilatation, he said: ‘‘When shaded 
in, it will make a capital thing.” 
A young English gentleman of 
rare intelligenceand artistic ability, 
was on board, and made numer- 
ous sketches, which he modestly 
kept within his portfolio. How 
unlike are egotism and merit! 

On the morning of July 2d 
we were anchored before the 
little town of Svolver, on the Loff- 
oden Islands. It rained hard, 
but I was determined to set foot on the 
islands that rest on the very brink of the 
famous Maelstrom, which was once thought 
to be an overwhelming rost, but is now 
known to be a harmless ripple. The 
third officer loaned me his great oil-coat 
and I was rowed ashore in a very large 
boat by a very small boy for ten 6re 
(nearly four cents). I surveyed this hyper- 
borean village in a drenching rain. The 
houses: are made of battened boards, 
coated with tar; the roofs are of green 
turf, spangled with the daisy-like bloom 
of the ubiquitous milefolum. ‘The foun- 
dations of the houses are strictly Scriptural 
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and the people have all likened them- 
selves unto wise men, in that they have 
built their houses upon the rocks, the 
proof whereof was manifest in my pres- 
ence; for while I waded among fish-heads 
and back-bones and slippery refuse, ‘‘ the 
rains descended, the floods came, and the 
winds blew and beat upon those houses 
and they fell not,” for the Loffoden Islands 
are a continuous series of bleak, naked 
rocks. At one o'clock in the afternoon, in 
the teeth of wind and rain from the north- 
east, we stood off across Westfjord for 
Lédengen. We were now in latitude 69° 
north, and were entitled to a midnight 
sun, but had not a blink, even when he 
had twenty-four hours to blink in. At 
noon on July 3d we dropped anchor be- 
fore Troms6, the most beautiful town 
north of the Arctic circle, situated in a 
green fjord which, although lying under 
the sixty-ninth degree of north latitude, 
has a verdant luxuriance almost rivaling 
that of the fjord on which ‘Trondhjem is 
located. Our ship was to remain at 
Troms6 until midnight, giving us ample 
time in which to visit the town, and also 
a Lapp settlement three miles distant. 
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We were already well into Lapland, and I 
could not forego this opportunity for an 
afternoon stroll along a bridle path, 
through a birch and alder copse, to the 
Lappencampment. After examining with 
much interest a seventy-foot krang at a 
blubber-rendering establishment on the 
shore, I set off for the Lapps in company 
with a German herbarian. We _ soon 
reached the encampment, where we found 
a low, circular hut, covered with turf. 
Smoke issued from an aperture in the top. 
We were soon surrounded by jabbering 
Lapps, evidently in quest of kroners, 
and thus giving unmistakable evidence 
of a knowledge of the first law of nature. 
One may easily construct a Lapp pro- 
totype by taking a quantity of worn- 
out, moth-eaten furs and arranging 
them into an unsymmetrical, oblong 
bundle, placed erect and surmounted 
by a freshly-smoked ham, with two 
small pink marbles thrust rudely into 
the skin side, and you will have the 
general effect. I entered the hut and 
seated myself on a small block to look 
around and enjoy Laponian hospitality. 
One woman was engaged in baking bread 
at a little fire in the cen- 

‘ter of the hut, while 

others sat knitting. The 

bread was baked in thin, 

= flat cakes, and was of 

é a reddish-brown color 
resembling the under 
side of oil-cloth and 
about as palatable; the 
cook handed me a por- 
tion, which I ate out of 
pure politeness; she 
then gave me a piece 
of dried reindeer meat, 
which I ate also and for 
the same reason ; they 
both, however, proved 
a severe tax to my 
courtesy. After leaving 
with them a few kroners 
for articles of their manu- 
facture, we returned to 
the ship, and from the 
ship to the town on the 
opposite side of the bay. 
I strolled for an hour 
through the streets and 
to the summit of an ele- 
vation in the rear of the 
town from which a 
commanding view of 
the whole fjord could 
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be enjoyed. The people show a superior 
civilization ; the women are more slender 
have less beef and more grace—and re- 
finement is more manifest in the shops 
and on the streets. At eleven o'clock at 
night, an hour before sailing, the sun burst 
through a cloud-riftin the western horizon, 
and was gilding the lofty peaks of the 
snow-jelds in the east, when a party of 
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north shore of the bay is covered with a 
scaffolding of poles from which are sus- 
pended myriads of split stockfish ; hoarse- 
voiced ravens croak from the cliffs that 
tower above the houses ; some straggling 
sheep bleat from grassy slopes at the base 
of the mountain ; the people gather at the 
landing place and I hasten ashore to 
reconnoiter the famous Hammerfest, the 






SOME OF THE LAPPS I SAW. 


Troms6éese glided gracefully past our 
steamer in alight skiff, wafting soft strains 
of music over the fjord from a violin, a 
flute and a guitar. Trying to realize that 
such scenes and surroundings were in 
Lapland under the 69th parallel, north, 
like Rip Van Winkle, I became dis- 
trustful of my own identity. We sailed 
away from this arctic vale of enchantment 
in the middle of the night, and on the 
following day, July 4th, at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, we sailed into a beautiful 
amphitheater of rocks, on one side of which 
was a bright and beautiful collection of 
houses ; this was Hammerfest, the most 
northern town in Europe, in latitude, 70° 
40”. The clouds had lifted and the sun 
looked back from the west with a re- 
pentant smile as though getting ready for 
amidnight escapade. Thirty sailing vessels 
floated at anchor in the bay ; two church 
steeples pointed heavenward from the 
town; a telegraph wire lined its way 
southward over the bleak and desolate 
mountain rocks; a fountain played in a 
small public square; on the west arm of 
the bay a polished granite pillar, sur- 
mounted by a bronze globe, marks the 
northern limit of an arc of a great circle 
of the earth, measured from Vienna. The 


northernmost civilized town, not only of 
Europe, but of the whole world, and to 
scale the bare, rocky plateau that over- 
looks the adjacent bays and islands at a 
height of many hundred feet. I pushed 
my way throughacrowd of gazing natives 
at the landing, and along the single street 
that skirts the walls of rock, past groups 
of quiet, civil children, returning from a 
Sabbath stroll, until I reached a point at 
which an ascent of the mountain was 
possible. An exhausting tug of half an 
hour brought me tothe plain at the summit, 
where a chilly breeze from the northeast 
met me, compelling me to take shelter on 
the lee side of a giant bowlder, where the 
declining sun, after burnishing a glittering 
pathway across the fjord, shone bright and 
warm against my elevated vantage ground. 
Hammerfest had been a dream, and now 
it lay beneath me in a flush of arctic sun- 
light, while a funereal silence as of 
universal death pervaded the wide waters 
and the verdureless face of nature. Tree- 
life is degraded to a few twigs of creeping 
birch, and the flora to an occasional alpine 
blossom, while everywhere over this 
bleak, barren tableland of rock, hangs 
solitude and desolation, ‘‘such as crea- 
tion’s dawn beheld.” 
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BAD LUCK AT SEA.* 


BY CAPTAIN ROLAND F. COFFIN. 


AUTHOR OF THE “‘ HISTORY OF AMERICAN YACHTING,” ‘OLD SAILOR YARNS,” ETC. 


‘*T supposes, sir,” said the old sailor a day 
or two ago, ‘‘as men as lives all their 
lives ashore, and haint never had no ad- 
vantage of a seafarin’ eddication, will tell 
you as there aint no sich a thing as luck ; 
but then it aint to be expected as they'll 
know as much about anythin’ as a sailor- 
man will. Chaps as goes to colleges and 
sich, all as they knows, they jist knows 
from books, and they reels off what's into 
them jist like a parrot talks; whereas all 
as a sailorman knows, he be to find out 
for hisself, and if he aint got his brains in 
the right eend, why one or two trips to 
sea in his youth are enough for him, and 
he be to larn some easier business ashore 
that don’t require so much talent. Some 
goes for sojers, and some for Holy Joes, 
and some for farmers; but if he remains 
in the seafarin’ perfession, he be to have 
brains. You see, sir, sailors is continu- 
ally placed in positions where neither 
they nor no other man never was afore, 
and where they be to act at once, and 
act right, or maybe lose the number of 
their messes. This makes ’em quick to 
obsarve and prompt to act. 

‘Well, as to luck, obsarvin’ continual 
as the sailor has to, he gits to know that if 
he sees the new moon over his port 
shoulder he'll have bad luck all that 
moon. He knows if a ship stick in 
launchin’, she'll be unlucky to her dying 
day; that if he, in takin’ off a hatch, turn it 
bottom upwards, his ship will turn bottom 
upwards, or somethin’ jist as bad will 
happen, afore the v’yage is ended ; that it 
is unlucky to sail on a Friday; that you 
musn't never under no circumstances 
throw any animal overboard, and pertic- 
ularly as you musn’t kill a cat. He knows 
as it’s lucky for to have a bird light on the 
main and unlucky if he lights on the 
mizzen. He knows as it’s a good thing 
for to have a Bible in his chist and all 
good sailors has it, and there’s a many 
other thing as he knows, and if you ask 
how he knows it, I kin only say by ob- 
servation and experience. I’ve seen 
young chaps what was like young bears, 
with all their troubles to come, as would 
laugh at old sailormen as telled ’em these 
things, but in the course of years, they 





* See frontispiece. . 


come to know for themselves, as it were 
all so. 

‘*T’ve been into a ship, sir, in the Liver- 
pool trade for three years, and never 
seen her topsails close reefed. We'd start 
from New York and calculate sartin’ on 
bein’ on the pier head at Liverpool in 
sixteen or seventeen days, and we'd leave 
Liverpool, and bet with any amount of 
sartinty, as we'd tie up at the foot of 
Beekman Street in less than thirty days. 
She were considered a very fast ship, and 
her skipper, he were considered a very 
smart sailorman. Shippers in Liverpool 
giv us the pick of the freight, so as we 
always left the river in ballast trim. 

‘«There were another ship in that same 
line, as had her sailin’ days jist a fortnight 
arter ourn. That there ship were never 
less than thirty days agoin’ out, and forty, 
fifty, sometimes sixty or seventy, comin’ 
home, and she’d come in all knocked to 
pieces, spars gone, bulwarks smashed, 
sometimes men lost overboard. She were 
considered by these here galoots on shore 
a dull sailer. Her skipper was spoke of 
contemptuously as a man of no force, and 
a poor sailorman. In Liverpool, no one 
would ship light dry goods into her, and 
she be to take pig iron, crates of crockery, 
or bales of osnaburgs, heavier than iron; 
and she’d go to sea deep and hard and 
uncomfortable, and with a freight that 
paid poorly. 

‘‘Now, sir, all the difference there were 
atwixt them two ships, and them two 
skippers, were, that in the one case, both 
ship and skipper was lucky, and in the 
other, both skipper and ship was unlucky. 
Give them two ships the same breeze of 
wind, and they’d run side by side for 
twenty-four hours, and there wouldn’t be 
five miles atwixt ’em; and of the two men, 
the unlucky one was by all odds the 
smartest; in fact, the tother one didn’t 
hardly have wit enough to know he were 
a fool. 

‘*T asked a man as had follered the sea 
a many years and knowed amost every- 
thin’, how it were that the fools in this 
world seemed for to git along quite as 
well as them as know’d more; instancin’ 
a Holy Joe as we had aboard, as couldn't 
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have put two eends of a rope together 
properly, or have boxed the compass, if 
his life had a depended onto it; and the 
old man lookin’ at me kind of pityin’ said, 
‘If the Lord makes a fool, the least he kin 
do is to support him.’ i 

‘‘I knowed a ship once, as was so un- 
lucky that the underwriters in Wall Street 
wouldn't insure onto her until her name 
was changed, and they had to git a act of 
Congress for to change hername. You 
see, sir, around them insurance Offices, 
they has a many men as has been to sea 
in their arly days, and they knows as luck 
is everythin’ in this world; that every 
ship when launched, has _ her career reck- 
oned up for her, some lucky, some un- 
lucky, and some neither one thing nor the 
other, but a good deal of both; and they 
know, too, that it are the same with men, 
and no man can’t no more git out of the 
course reckoned up for him than the stars 
kin git out of their spheres. 

‘*But speakin’ of luck. I ships once into 
a brigantine of the name of the Celestina, 
bound to Genoa from this port with a 
cargo of alcohol in barrels, eight men 
afore the mast, with two mates, a carpen- 
ter, cook and steward; the captain’s name 
being Brockton, takin’ with him his wife 
and one child about a year old; and says 
Billy Weaver to me, a old shipmate as 
boarded up to Hennel’s in Franklin 
Square, when I telled him what articles I 
had made my mark onto: ‘Tom, I 
wouldn't go into her not for all the gold 
of all the Ingees;’ and says I, ‘Why?’ 
and says he, ‘’Cause she’s a_ unlucky 
brute, and I knows it. She broke the 
heart of her fust captain, and he blowed 
his brains out arter her goin’ ashore with 
him onto the Island of Jamaica, and she’s 
never yet made a v’yage but what she’s 
drownded some one.’ Well, sir, I don’t 
deny but what these here words of Billy 
made me a little skeery, and arter dinner 
I went down and took another look at the 
brig. She had struck my fancy in the 
mornin’. She had been a single deck 
vessel, and they’d riz onto her and made 
adouble-decker out of her, so as all her 
top sides were new, likewise her spars 
and riggin’, and as she laid at the dock, 
foot of Maiden Lane, she were as pretty 
a piece of furniture as you'd wish to lay 
your twoeyes on. Some of the crew had 
jined her and had bent her sails, and puta 
furl onto ’em sich as no rigger wouldn't 
have done, and with her yards all square 
as a die, and ropes hauled taut and coiled 


neatly on the pins, she jist looked fit for 
any man to trust his life to, and I jist 
laughed at Billy Weaver’s warnin’, and 
next day shied my bag and hammock 
aboard of her, a steamer hooked onto 
us, and three hours arter that we was to 
sea. 

“It were about four o’clock in the 
arternoon that we fanned out by the 
Lightship, with a moderate breeze west- 
nor-west; and sartin no vessel ever went 
to sea with more favorable prospects. It 
were in the middle of November, and if I 
remembers rightly, about the year 1852, 
and the day were as fine as was ever 
seen. Overhead and from one horizon to 
the other, the sky were without a cloud, 
save low down in the south-west, there 
were a bank into which the sun were a 
sinkin’, leavin’ a wealth of gorgeous col- 
orin’ behind that reached clear to the 
zenith—all shades of crimson, from the 
deepest red to the faintest tint, and meltin’ 
into most gorgeous purple and gold 
above. No painter in the world had ever 
colors to match it. There were a heavy 
ocean swell from the south-east, into 
which our little brig pitched, buryin’ her 
martingale sometimes, nighhand to the 
bowsprit eend; but the surface water 
were smooth as a floor, with jist a slight 
ripple, caused by the faint westerly 
breeze. _Jist ahead of us were a big Cali- 
fornia clipper outward bound, with three 
skysails set, and lower, topmast and to’- 
gallan’ stunsails on both sides. Reachin’ 
in on the starboard tack were a big 
schooner yacht, with workin’ staysail and 
jib topsail onto her ; either some chap as 
were temptin’ the season by stayin’ out 
late, or else maybe returnin’ from some 
off shore cruise. Any way, she were a 
hurryin’ in for to lay up for the winter, 
and looked pretty as a picter. A swarm 
of coasters were in sight, three or four big 
three-masted schooners, hauled up with 
wind on starboard quarters, bound down 
the coast, their heavy booms creakin’ as 
they rolled to the heavy ocean swell, and 
there were others close hauled and inward 
bound. <A big ocean steamer went 
screwin’ past us steerin’ off to the east- 
‘ard and in shore of us; there was three 
of the coastwise boats jist out of port, and 
steerin’ down along the shore. The sta- 
tion pilot-boat, with her big red flag at the 
main, had been busy takin’ out our pilot 
and them as was aboard of the other 
outward-bounders, and were now close- 
hauled, workin’ in toward the Hook. 
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Everythin’ about us were peaceful and 
pleasant, and alongside of us, dartin’ here 
and there and playin’ under our -bow, a 
school of porpusses was a gambolin’. 
Our skipper and his wife with their child 
was a sittin’ aft, and we had got our decks 
all cleared up and lower and topmast 
stunsails set on both sides, and had choosed 
for watches, when it went eight bells. 

‘‘All of the crew except me was Dutch- 
men; and say what you will, sir, Dutch- 
men—by which I means all as says ‘yaw’ 
for ‘yes,’ meanin’ Swedes, and Danes, 
and Norwegians—is the best sailors, 
beating English and Americans all hol- 
low. As for the Irish, there never was an 
Irish sailor, and I wouldn't giv’ a rap for 
a Frenchman. Most of our men, as I 
were a tellin’ you, had come aboard two or 
three days afore the brig went to sea, and 
bent her sails, and they was as sober a lot 
as lever went over the bar with.  Per- 
haps I ought for to be ashamed for to say 
it, but it’s a fact, that I were the only one 
of the lot as had signs of grog onto ’em, 
and I were soberer than is customary 
when goin’ to sea. 

‘The port watch was let to go below 
from four to six, which showed as we had 
good officers, as didn’t care to work us 
any more than was necessary, and arter 
we got below we talked it over, and 
agreed as things was lookin’ favorable. 
All of us had heerd tell as the Celestina 
were a unlucky craft, and bein’ good 
sailormen we wasn’t likely for to treat it 
lightly, ‘cept one young chap, as had 
signed as a able seaman for the fust time 
in his born days, and he were inclined for 
to poke fun atit. ‘I don't believe,’ says 
he, ‘as there’s any sich thing as luck. 
Vessels will git gales of wind and will 
meet with accident sometimes, and then 
agin sometimes they won't; none of ‘em 
‘scapes all the time, and none of ’em ever 
has ‘em all the time, and that are all there 
are of it. If this here craft has had bad luck 
afore this, my idee are, that it’s come her 
turn for to have good luck now, and 
sartin’ nothin’ never weren’t more pleas- 
ant than this startin’ off.’ 

“*T hope you may be right,’ said an old, 
grey-haired chap, ‘but I doubts it. I 
never heerd about her till last night, and 
then I had half a mind for to quit her; 
but my dunnage were aboard; I’d worked 
onto her for a couple of days; I liked the 
mate and liked the looks of the old man, 
and so I chanced it; but when you under- 
takes for to tell me as there aint no sich 
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thing as luck, then I can tell you as the 
time will come when you'll be older and 
wiser.’ 

‘‘When our side come up at four bells, 
the lights of the Lightship had gone below 
the water, and we was fast losin’ sight of 
the Highlands. We was a steerin’ east- 
south-east, and the wind kep’ steady and 
moderit dead aft, and when our side—I 
were in the port watch—went below at 
eight bells, every star in the sky was a 
shining brightly, and ’cept a little bank 
low down in the south-east, there weren'ta 
cloud in the sky. You may jist judge, 
then, as we had a right for to be sur- 
prised, when along about five bells, we 
was rousted out for to shorten sail, and as 
we was gitting our dunnage on, we heerd 
the canvas a slattin’ like 10,000 topsail 
sheet blocks. 

“It turned out as the second mate—a 
young chap—had kep’ the stunsails onto 
her, never mindin’ the bank which had riz 
up from the s’‘uth’ard and east’ard, and the 
wind had come in from there and catched 
her flat aback, breakin’ off both stunsail 
booms like pipe stems, afore she got starn- 
way and backed around. The old man 
had jumped up on deck, and let go the 
royal and to’gallan’ halliards, and got the 
lower and topsail yards braced for’ard, 
and when we come out they had clewed 
up the royal and was clewin’ up the to- 
gallan’ sail; the stunsails, meanwhile, 
a slattin’ theirselves to pieces most indus- 
triously, and it a blowin’ on as rapid as it 
could, with light rain. Afore we could 
git the snarl of the stunsails cleared, we 
had to haul the flyin’ jib down, and afore 
we could spare any one for to go out and 
muzzle that, there weren’t much left of it 
but ribbons; and afore ever we got them 
confounded stunsails down on deck, we be 
to haul the foresail up and clew the top- 
sailyard down, for to reef the sail. 

“For it were a blowin’ now and no 
mistake, a hard south-easter with heavy 
rain. We hauled the topsail reef tackles 
chock ablock, and the buntlines well up, 
and also got the gear of the foresail well 
out for reefin’, and then afore we laid 
aloft we turned to a gittin’ what were left 


_of the stunsails, which weren't much, in 


on deck, ’cause the booms was a bangin’ 
about like mad. By cuttin’ the gear when 
it was fouled too much to unreeve, we at 
last got these troublesome creeters tran- 
quilized, and then laid aloft. A couple of 
us went up and stowed the remains of the 
royal—there weren’t much left—and got 
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the to’gallan’ sail, which were only split a 
bit, stowed. Then we close-reefed the 
topsail and reefed the foresail, and havin’ 
got these snug, we laid aft for to wear 
ship, ‘cause she had backed off onto the 
port tack, with her head to the s’uth’ard, 
and had been makin’ westin’ all the while 
we was a gittin’ the canvas off of her, and 
the easterly reach were the best. 

‘“‘While she were off afore it, a wearin’ 
round, I laid tut and tied up what little 
were left of the flyin’ jib, and then we 
braced her sharp up with the port braces, 
and havin’ hauled the weather ones well 
taut, we gathered aft the foresheet and 
got the tack down, and havin’ set taut on 
the topsail halliards, we laid aft for to 
reef and set the mainsail, so as to keep 
her to the wind; for with the sea that had 
got up, she wouldn't come higher than 
east-no’theast, makin’, with the leeway, a 
no'theast course, which would, in due 
time, have landed her on the Long Island 
beach. It were a hard and nasty job, 
close-reetin’ that mainsail, cause it were 
new and the canvas with the rain into it 
were stiff, but at last we succeeded and 
got it set, and the decks cleared up; 
but it were four bells of the middle 
watch when the hands was sent below, 


and we'd had nighhand to four hours of 
hard work. 

““*What do you think of it now?’ said 
the old chap as I were a tellin’ you about 
to this young feller. 

‘«*Well,’ says he, quite chipper, ‘I sup- 
poses we're all been in gales of wind afore 
now; she seems a good sea boat, and I 
don’t think it’s fair to blame the brig for a 
officer’s carelessness ; if that Billy Looley’ 
—miéeanin’ the second mate—‘had a seen 
this a comin’, as he should ought to have 
done, he could have got her stunsails in, ° 
and the sail off the brig in his watch, and 
needn't never have called all hands at all.’ 

‘*«*Well, he didn’t, did he?’ says the old 
man, ‘and we was called; and the stunsail, 
booms and sails, too, for that matter, are 
gone; likewise the flyin’ jib and royal; 
what have you got to say about that ?” 

‘«*i say as cursed carelessness isn’t bad 
luck,’ says the young chap; but all the rest 
of us knowed as the old man was right, 
‘cause we'd been sailormen long enough 
for to know somethin’. It are too late for 
me to gabble more this arternoon, but if so 
be as you're game to stand the grog some 
other time, as you has to-day, I'll con- 
vince you as the old man were correct in 
his idees of luck.” 





DICK, OF 
BY C. H. 


One hot, sultry, summer afternoon I was 
standing in front of a saloon in the 
flourishing little mining camp of Globe. 
Although I had arrived but the night before 
I found time already dragging heavily. 
The sun came down into the dry, dusty 
streets with a heat that kept the air in a 
tremulous quiver. Thesky was of a clear, 
blinding whiteness, such as only Arizona 
skiescanassume. The streets were almost 
deserted. A lonely burro was standing 
a few rods away, making his afternoon 
lunch from the contents of a litter basket 
that had been dumped in the street. With 
infinite gusto he was slowly munching 
at an old copy of Harper’s, having already 
disposed of two or three newspapers and 
anumber ofscraps. Occasionally a miner 
would come slowly slouching along the 
shady side of the street and drop into a 
favorite saloon. Across the way I could 
look through the open window of a wash- 
house where a couple of perspiring China- 
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men were amusing themselves by squirting 
tiny streams of water over a pile of linen. 
On top of the house lines crossed and 
recrossed, from which were suspended all 
manner of garments that shone with a 
dazzling light that fairly made one’s eyes 
ache. The burro finished Harper’s and 
commenced on a big sheet of well-inked 
blue blotting paper. Then, way up the 
street, [heard the rattle of atin can. The 
burro pricked up his immense ears and 
raised his head to listen, the greater part 
of the blue blotter hanging from his mouth. 
The noise came nearer, and then I saw a 
mere mite of a dog tearing down the 
street towards me, an oyster can tied to his 
tail, and raising a slender cloud of dust 
that stretched far up the street behind him. 
On he came as though the can held a 
legion of devils. Then a tall, rough-looking 
miner came from the saloon door behind 
me and ran out into the street, drawing and 
cocking his big six shooter. ‘‘Throw up 
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yer ‘ands, Dick!” he yelled, as the dog 
neared him, at the same time raising his 
shooter. Dick, unmindful now of can or 
devils, stopped, and quick as aflash was 
on his haunches with his little white fore 
paws up in the air, and a look of terror in 
his square-set, pug face. There he sat 
panting and blinking, while the miner, 
still covering him with his shooter, ap- 
proached. When near enough the miner 
made a grab and had Dick by the nape of 
.the neck. Dropping his shooter into its 
holster, he came over into the shade, and 
sitting down on a bench, commenced un- 
tying the can. 

‘“‘Whose dog is that?” I asked him. 

Looking up he gave me a keen, search- 
ing glance. 

‘*Guess yer want to buy ‘im; no?” he 
returned. 

‘“‘Well,” said I, ‘‘he’s about the best 
thing in the shape of a dog I’ve come 
across.” 

“That’s whar yer've ‘it it,” he broke in 
with; ‘‘that’s whar yer've ’it it, stranger, 
fair, square an’ ‘ard. Dick zs the best thing 
in the shape o’ a dog that yer ever ’ave o’ 
ever will come across. Say, whar yer from, 
stranger?” 

‘“*Cleveland.” 

“‘Clevelan’, eh! Clevelan’; yes, I know ; 
town back ’n Ohier, ’aintit? Well, stranger, 
it ‘ud jes about bust the biggest bank 
yerve got in Clevelan’ to buy Dick, an’ no 
mistake. No; Dick don’t b’long to me, 
nor to any man; Dick b'longs to Globe, 
Dick does, an’ yer can jis bet yer fist full 
o’ dust that Dick an’ Globe’s goin’ to pull 
together jes as long as Globe's Globe, an’ 
Dick’s Dick. Yes, sir; he’s the cutinest, 
knowin est little beast that ever saw day- 
light. Why, ’e only stands eight inches 
high an’ measures sixteen inches ‘round, 
an’ yit it takes a durn smart dog to beat 
im runnin’. ’E’s got more pluck ’n a 
twenty poun’ bull-dog. There’s nothin’ on 
four legs that Dick’s afeer’d on. If thar’s 
a dog fight in town Dick makes for it 
fastern ’e come down street with this 
durn can on ‘is tail, an’ ’e'll pick out the 
biggest dog in the mess an’ tackle ’im like 
a grizzly. Yes; Dick gets chawed some, 
of course, an’ ef us boys didn’t give ‘im a 
’an’ now an’ then, thar’d be nothin’ left on 
‘im. But’e’satough’un. Why, bless ye, 
sir, last month ’e fell down that ’ere shaft 
over yonder, a clean sixty-four feet, an’ 
fetched up on broken ore. ’E just let one 
little yelp when ’e struck, but ’e was all 
shakin’ like, an’ we feered as ’ow ’is ’eart 
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might be broke. But we ’oisted ’im up in 
the bucket an’ brought ’im down ’ere an’ 
jis’ filled ’im upon beer, an’ the next day 
’e was like a fightin’-cock. Drink? Lord 
bless me, Dick’s notenderfoot. ’E’ll drink 
anything, tho’ ’e do make a face at whisky. 
Beer is what tickles ‘im. ’“Avesome beer, 
Dick? Now, sir, look a’ that. Doan’ talk 
about dogs not’avin’ sense. Come inside, 
sir ; come inside, an’ we'll wet up all ’roun’. 
What'll ye ’ave, sir? Beer? All right, 
we'll take beer with Dick. There, Dick, 
thar’s yer glass. Ye see, sir, we doan’ 
give im more’n a small glass. ’E’d get 
dead drunkif ye’dlet’im. Well, sir, I mus’ 
be a sayin’ good-by to ye. I've got togo 


on shift at eleven to-night, an’ want to ’ave 
Come, Dick. Good-by 


a little nap now. 
sir ; good-by.” 

As he passed out I heard him muttering 
to himself: ‘‘Sell Dick! Well durn my 
soul at the gall ” then the rest became 
inaudible. I left Globe the next day, and 
it was some six weeks before I was in 
the place again. As I was walking up the 
main street, whom should I come across 
but my quondam acquaintance, the miner. 

Evidently he now looked upon me as 
something better than a stranger, for he 
came forward with, ‘‘’Ello, pardner ; back 
again?” grasping my hand in his great 
horny paw with a heroic frontier grip. 
“Come, let’s ’ave a drink.” ; 

As we passed into the nearest saloon, I 
inquired after Dick. 

“Dick! Why, bless my soul, pardner, 
ain’t ye ’eard on it?” 

“a 

‘‘Not ’eard as ow little-Dick’s gone ’an 
kicked the bucket? an’ a sorry day it was 
for us chaps. An’ ’ow’d ’e do it? 

Well, sir, ye see as ’ow Dick’adn’t ’ad 
any beer fur two o’ three days, an’ what 
should the durn little fool do but go back 
to that ‘are same shaft an’ jump down. 
But thar’ wan’t no fillin’ up on beer this 
time. When one o’ the boys got to ’im ’e 
was a-lyin’ thar on ’is side an’ whinin’ very 
soft an’ kind o’ pitiful like, an’ ’e turned to 
lick the feller’s ’an as ’e was a-pickin’ ’im 
up. Well, sir, when the bucket come to 
the top o’ the shaft, little Dick was dead ; 
an’ durn me ef it wasn’t worse than ef it 
‘ad been oneo’ the boys. Why, sir, we’ve 
‘ad lots o’ men shot about ’ere without 
‘aff the mournin’ as thar’ was fer Dick. 
We made ’im a little box an’ planted ‘im 
over thar’ on the ‘illside. Thar’s a little 
board set up over ’im sayin’ as ’ow it’s 
Dick, and ’ow as’e b’longs to Globe, ’an 
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as ow Globe’s a-mournin’ cause’e’s dead. sir, I mus’ be a-goin’. Good-by to ye, 
Well, pardner, that’s “bout the first ‘ard _ sir.” 

piece o’ luck as Globe's ’ad, an’ durn my Such was the story of Dick, as told by a 
soul ef ’twasn’t bad enough, too. Well, rough, tender-hearted miner. 





TWILIGHT. 


The shadows are veiling the brow of the hills, 

And vapors are soothing the murmuring rills, 
While Twilight, the daughter of sunshine and shade, 
Is queen of the evening, in glory arrayed. 


She gracefully mantles the waning of day, 

And welcomes the evening in golden array, 
Yet softens the glimmering curtain of light 
With shadows that melt on the bosom of night. 


Triumphant she rides on the billows of fire, 
With chaplet of jewels in queenly attire; 

In gold-tilted armor she flashes her blade, 
And marshals the stars in their nightly parade ! 


With coursers unheeded, undaunted they run, 
Whose footsteps all follow the path of the sun: 
When softly unfolding her curtain of blue, 

All spangled with silver, she waves her adieu. 


Thus onward forever with banners unfurled, 
Her halo of glory enraptures the world; 
While sentinel stars on the borders of night, 
Now herald the vast constellations of light. 


In silence its millions of systems revolved; 

In silence its problems are ever unsolved; 

In silence we gazed on the boundless domains, 
Where infinite order and harmony reigns. 


When, lo! from the verge of the measureless deep, 
Where numberless ages all silently sleep, 

Aurora emerges from cycles unborn, 

With Twilight to hail the glad tidings of morn. 


United they mingle in loving embrace, 
Expanding their pinions new regions to grace ; 
Dissolving the shadows with orient light, 

And melting the stars from the bosom of night; 


While Earth, in response to the language of flowers, 
In rapture arouses from star-lighted bowers; 
*Unveiling her features she wendeth her way 

To the radiant realms of the monarch of day. 


The birds sweetly carol their matinal lays, 

And Nature responds with her chorus of praise; 
While dewdrops that fell by invisible showers, 
Are jewels aflame on the bosom of flowers. 


Thus oft in our pathway from darkness forlorn, 
The tear-drops of night are the jewels of morn, 
And hopes that are buried and shrouded in gloom, 
Like seeds are well planted in fragrance to bloom. 


Every sigh that is hushed on the bosom of night 

Is a song as it wakens, and welcomes the light; 

While hope, brightly dawning, illumines the way 

From Twilight of Morning to Infinite day. — 
W. S. B. 
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BY CHARLES 


“Come over and visit us in camp,” 
wrote my friend the chiefengineer. ‘‘We 
are running the line just now through a 
lovely mountain region, and I have made 
a sort of permanent camp where we can 

do our figuring and draughting without 
disturbance from active operations. I en- 
close a pass which will bring you here on 
any construction train; it won't start 
from anywhere in particular at any given 
time, won't go especially fast when it 
does start, and won't land you anywhere 
where you think it will, but it will bring 
you here sooner or later.” 

The invitation was very alluring, and 
I contrived to make my arrangements ac- 
cordingly. 

A few days later I was westward bound, 
beyond where trains run on_ schedule 
time—beyond the last completed station, 
and with engineers, railroad men, con- 
tractors, graders and so on, for my fellow 
passengers. The inevitable ‘‘drummer ” 
of civilization was eliminated from this 
train. I had passed beyond his habiat. 

I admit freely that it was a some- 
what tedious ride, though the company 
was sufficiently agreeable, but I was dead 
tired of the slow jolting of the heavily- 
laden train over newly-placed rails, 


*The author is prepared to furnish working plans drawn to scale. 
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when at last it drew up at a collection of 
rough board shanties with a teeming 
masculine population. These were mainly 
of Italian extraction, and comprised the 
laborers who did the heavy work on the 
line that my friend was superintending. 

‘Go down tothe shore,” the conductor 
said, ‘‘and you'll find a skiff there. You'll 
have to row yourself across, just round 
the first bend up stream. Some one will 
bring the skiff back.” 

Enlisting a train hand to help me 
with my traps, I was soon afloat and pull- 
ing against a swift current toward a 
wooded point perhaps a third of a mile 
distant. Physical exertion was exceed- 
ingly grateful after my long journey, and 
I speedily shot around the point and 
turned to take an observation. 

The expected white tents were no- 
where in sight, and I noted with delight 
that the river above widened into a 
lovely lake several miles long, which I 
forthwith resolved to explore. 

A few more strokes with the oars opened 
out the shore of a charming cove beyond 
the point, where, side by side with a ser- 
viceable row-boat, I saw and recognized 
my friend’s canoe, Kes/re/, while upon the 
bank above was an altogether fascinating 
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little house, the like of which I had never 
seen before, and the details of whose con- 
struction Iam herewith permitted to de- 
scribe. 

It must not be understood that these 
details could be mastered at a glance, for 
I was seen and hailed almost at once, 
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FIGURE I—SCREEN CONSTRUCTION.—The 
frame is two feet ten inches wide, by six and 
one-half feet high. The broken line on the 
frame indicates the edge of the canvas. For 
roof screens the cross-piece is at a’, where 
it rests against the plate-frame; for wall 
screens it is at a, but both kinds are inter- 
changeable. 4 is asection of upright, show- 
ing V-shaped depressions in side and edge, 
with a piece of weather-strip attached; ¢ is a 
section of two screens, edge to edge, show- 
ing how the weather-strip forms a conduit 
where the screens touch. 





and then followed supper and the inevit- 
able talk of old comrades long separated. 

Of the life at the engineer camp, I shall 
have little to say, for this paper is designed 
to introduce a new order of architecture, 
for the benefit of the great family of 
‘* outers.” 
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The instant curiosity aroused by my 
first glimpse of the chief's abode was in- 
tensitied as 1 became more familiar with 
its peculiar construction. 

When I first saw it near the close of a 
warm summer afternoon, it was all open 
to the air as shown in the sketch which 
heads this article, but as the evening grew 
chilly after supper, my friend’s factotum, 
a smart Irish lad with a delightful brogue, 
came in, quietly slid two screens from 
their respective corners, fastened them in 
some mysterious manner, and asked 
would we have the front door shut. 

“You may drop two screens; leave the 
middle one open for the present,” said the 
engineer, ‘‘and light the lamp.” Then 
to me added: ‘‘I’ve ordered two more 
cottages like this, but they are not here 
yet. When they come we will each have 
a private sleeping room, and use this for 
general purposes.” 

I protested that the present accom- 
modations were ample for camp life. 

Meanwhile Andy had proceeded to close 
two-thirds of the front by dropping two of 
the slanted screens shown in the drawing, 
and fastening them as it seemed simply 
by a turn of the wrist. Then he lighted 
the lamp and we found ourselves in a 
compact, comfortable room—shut in from 
the darkness by pleasantly-tinted paneled 
walls, covered by a sloping roof composed 
of similar panels, and furnished with four 
folding chairs and a long table. 

I remarked upon the convenient con- 
struction of the house, for such it seemed 
to be, rather than a tent, and asked where 
it came from. 

“It is ‘a little contrivance of me own,’” 
said the chief. ‘‘ You know I| was in Japan 
three years, and while there I was-struck 
by the availability of their sliding screens 
for this sort ofthing. SoI worked out this 
plan, and it answers capitally, as I think 
you Will admit when you have seen how 
it all goes together.” 

Campers generally keep pretty early 
hours, and at nine o'clock Andy came in 
and was told to put things to rights for 
the night, while we strolled down to the 
spring for a drink of cool water and a look 
out across the shadowy lake. When we 
returned we entered by a side door, the 
table had disappeared and the chairs were 
ranged along the side, while across either 
end of the room was a couch amply pro- 
vided with blankets. The lamp was now 
suspended by a chain from the ridge pole. 

I looked about im some surprise. 







































































FIGURE 2—SCREENS, OUTSIDE.—A and B 
are the upper corners of two screens ‘in 
place.” The double perpendicular line is 
the interspace, and the diamond-shaped 
black spot at top is the scupper groove. (See 
figure 1.) The cross-shaded portion is can- 
vas. This figure shows the large V-shaped 
water-ways on the outside face of the screen 
uprights. 





‘‘Where’s the table gone?” I asked. 

“There it is,” and the chief pointed toa 
screen forming part of the wall. 

“And where did you have the beds 
stowed away?” 

“‘Oh, they were screens too. There’s 
another one,” pointing to a certain inno- 
cent looking panel. ‘‘But we only need 
two to-night.” 

‘“‘See here, Tom,” said I. ‘‘I’d like a 
Russian bath before turning in. Just take 
down a few screens and set me up one, 
will you? and to-morrow morning make 
up a drag and I'll drive ‘round the lake.” 

Tom laughed. ‘‘You shall see the 
whole business by daylight,” he said, and 
then we turned in and I dreamed that I 
was exactly six feet and a half long, and 
thirty-four inches wide, and that I fitted 
together with clamps in the most extraor- 
dinary way imaginable. 

In due time the expected ‘sections ” 
arrived, and I volunteered to help Tom 
and Andy setthem up. They were brought 
over from the railway in the large boat, 
and each was brought up from the landing 
bodily by four men. 

I stood by and watched the unpacking, 
asking questions the while. The principal 
package was a large box, whose sides, 
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top and bottom, as I afterwards 
found, consisted of floor-boards. 
Inside of this were some camp 
chairs, a roll of awning-stuff, some 
boards, and thirty canvas screens, 
exactly of a size, and, except ina 
few minor points, exactly alike. 
The frame timbers, too long to go 
inside, comprised four sills, three 
tie-beams, two plates, one ridge- 
piece, and a few extras for repair, 
etc., fifty pieces in all, of which 
four were extra screens. 

The inventor permitted me to make 
drawings and take notes, and the readers 
of Outinc now have the benefit of my in- 
vestigations. 

Figure 1 shows what may not inaptly 
be termed the unit of construction, namely, 
a pine frame, whose dimensions are based 
upon the regular sizes of boards as usually 
found in the lumber yards, and upon the 
regular width of awning material, namely, 
31 inches, the frame itself being 614 feet 
long and 34 inches wide. 

This allows the fabric to overlap the 
frame far enough to be laid in white lead 
and double tacked. 

The construction of the screen-frame is 
an essential feature in making the cot- 
tage weather-proof. If it were made of 
plain rectangular strips a driving storm 
would inevitably force water through the 
spaces between the screens, no matter how 
closely they might fit together. Therefore 
these strips are planed out at the mill with 
a V-shaped depression in one side, as in- 
dicated in the cross-section of one of them 
(8, figure 1). It will be seen that when two 
screens are placed edge to edge, as in fig- 
ure 2, that drops of water falling any- 
where save directly over the crack itself 
are driven by the wind pressure away 
from the crack, and into the central de- 
pression. Each upright, therefore, forms 
a natural water-shed, and it takes a pro- 
longedstorm to force enough water through 
the interspaces to be visible on the inside. 
But the engineer had a deep-seated respect 
for the penetrative properties of water 
when driven by a really conscientious and 
persevering north-easter, and accordingly 
provided weather-strips in the shape of 
heavy half-inch tape, water-proofed after 
the manner of oil-skin clothing. This was 
tacked along another V-shaped depression 
in the edge of the screen frames. (See 6 
and ¢, figure 1.) By using a very little 
care in bringing the screens together, this 
tape assumed the scupper-like form shown 
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in the illustration, and made a perfectly 
water-tight joint. These strips are un- 
necessary on the walls, but are indispens- 
able on the roof when that is constructed 
of screens like those (see figure 7) that 
make up the side walls. 


























FIGURE 3—DETAIL OF SILLS AND PLATES.— 
At the upper part is a section of the plate 
and tie-beam timber, C, C’ C being the main 
pieces, with D D nailed on for screen guides. 
Fis the edge of a roof screen, the upper edge 
of the plate being beveled to fit, and notched 
at intervals to receive screen frames, as ap- 
pears in figure 8. £ is the edge of a wall- 
screen. The lower part is a similar section 
of the sills, 4, A’ A being the main pieces, 
B B the screen guides, and £ the lower part 
of wall-screen. 


In the frame-work lightness and strength 
were of prime importance, and these were 
secured by screwing together suitable 
strips at right angles to one another, as in 
figures 3, 4 and 5. ‘Take, for instance, 
the sills and plates, sections of which are 
shown in figure 3. A and 4’ in the one, 
and C and C’ in the other, represent the 
element of strength. The small strips, B 
B, added in perspective for the sake of 
clearness, are retaining-guides for the 
screens. In like manner C, C’ C (figures 
4 and 5), are the plates, D D the upper 
guides for the screens. represents the 
edge of a screen in place. It will be 
seen that the groove at the plate is deeper 
than that at the sill, so that the screen 
can be readily lifted, its foot swung out- 
ward, and the whole affair removed at 
will, The screens are habitually set 
against the outside of the sills and plates, 
because whatever violent wind pressure 
comes upon them is sure to come from the 
outside, and they are thus provided with 
the strongest possible backing. Just in- 
side the sills and plates, however, is 
another set of guides where screens 
can be placed when the ‘‘ windows” are 
open, where extra screens may be kept, 
and which may be used for doubling the 
walls all round in cold weather, or in a 
protracted storm. 

In setting up a house the first operation 
was to lay on the ground two corner- 
posts, a sill anda plate. Then the end of 
a sill was laid within the angle of the 
corner-post, fitting between certain cross- 
strips nailed thereon, and was fixed in po- 
sition by a few turns of an iron shutter- 
screw, such as appears in figure 6. This 
done, the same operation was performed 
with the other end of the sill and the other 
corner-post. Then the plate was taken in 
hand, and fastened in like manner to the 
corner-posts. Figure 5 shows the manner 
of attachment, alike for plates and sills. 
CandC represent the main parts of a 
plate and of a tie-beam, but turn the page 
upside down, and to all intents they may 
stand for the underside of the sills at the 
floor level. These four pieces being thus 
fastened -together, the side of the cottage 
is ready to be raised, and held upright by 
one man while the other fastens the end 
sills, when, unless there is a very high 
wind blowing, the frame may be left to 
stand by itself while the other side is put 
together. When ready the free ends of the 
short sills are attached to the other corner- 
posts, the tie-beams are laid across the 
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ends, the shutter-screws partly driven 
home, and the four-posted frame stands 
firmly alone, as appears in figure 10, 
minus the rafters. 
‘ It will be understood that at each corner 
of the sills, and similarly at each corner 
of the plate-frame, at least two of these 
strong iron screws (16 in all) hold the 
frame together. If desired these can be 
doubled in number all round without in- 
convenience. Twoscrews at each corner, 
however, are strong enough for most con- 
ditions when the wall screens are in place, 
as they should be in a high wind. 
At this stage of operations the 
floor is laid and the whole structure 
“leveled up.” This is done by 
adjusting the corner-posts, which 
have a telescoping arrangement, in- 
dicated in figure 10. The corner- 
posts extend a foot below the sills, 
and the sliding part is adjusted at 
any desired height by screw bolts, 
operated from the interior angle of 
the post. These sliding parts are 
three feet long, so that the house 
can be set up on quite uneven 
ground, The floor is made of 
34-inch matched boards of yellow 
pine, fastened firmly together in 
sections, and at the same time 
strengthened by stout cleats screwed 
to the under side (figure 11), Each 
section is a trifle wider than ascreen, 
and long enough to reach from sill 
to sill, resting, when in place, on the 
inner ledges of the sills. These 
ledges are marked F in figure 8. 
Laying the floor, of course, squares 
the ground plan, and the next thing 
in order is to set up the rafters, 
which are shown in figure 8. 
They are held together at the angle 
with an iron strap-hinge and open 
like a pair of shears. At the top 
they are shaped to receive the ridge- 
piece between them, and are heldin 
place by cleats on the ridge-piece. 
At the corner they are held by the 
same screws that pass through tie- 
beam and post. Before setting them 
up, the triangular pieces of canvas 
that fill the gables are attached, as 
this is easier than to climb up after- 
wards. 
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nailed on to receive the roof screens, 
This is shown in detail in figure 8, in 
connection with the rafters. 

The rafters being on end, the ridge- 
piece was lifted into place, one end at a 
time, and let down into the opening be- 
tween the rafters. 

The frame was now complete, and it 
only remained to place thescreens. These, 
it will be remembered, were all of a size, 
and therefore interchangeable; but there 
were, nevertheless, roof screens and side 
screens, the difference being that the 
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The ridge-piece is a single board 
7 inches wide by % thick, planed 
off toan angle of 100 degrees on the 
upper edge, and hooded, as shown. 
Triangular longitudinal cleats are 


FIGURE 4—INSIDE VIEW OF CORNER.—G Gare the 
corner-posts. In other respects the lettering cor- 
responds to that of figure 3. The left-hand screen 
is pulled back a little from the corner-post. The 
right-hand screen is shoved close and made fast. 
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FIGURE 5 — DETAIL OF FRAME-CORNER.— 
The lettering corresponds with that in figure 
4. The screen guides are omitted. AH Hare 
3-inch iron shutter-screws. (See figure 6.) 
At the plates the corner-posts rise higher 
than the upper edges of the plates, and are 
shaped to receive the roof screens. (See fig- 
ure Io.) The ends of the rafters are framed 
into the tie-beams, and are held in place by 
the roof screens when these latter are made 
fast. (Detail, figure 10). 





former were supplied with additional 
cross-pieces (as at a’ figure 1), intended to 
rest against the plate-timber. At suitable 
intervals along the ridge-piece, under the 
hood, were pins (marked x x x in figure 
8), which fitted into correspond- 
ing holes in the cross-pieces of 
the roof screens and prevented 
side motion, while lashings 
underneath held them firmly 
against the ridge. 

It was not at all difficult, even 
for a novice like me, to lift a 
screen and lay it in position, en- 
gaging the ridge-pins and resting 
the lower cross-piece against 
the upper edge of the plate- 
timber, ready to be lashed, as 
hereafter described. Tobesure, 
I inadvertently set up one of the 








FicurE 6.—A shutter-screw. 





was not very strange, considering my 
lack of experience and its similarity to all 
its fellows. 

For detail of ridge-piece and roof screen, 
see figure 7. 

It is now time to describe the lashings 
whereby all the parts are made one, with 
strong, yet elastic, bonds. 

Naturally the steel wire hooks and eyes 
kept by every hardware dealer first sug- 
gest themselves, and on noting the ap- 
parently primitive method adopted by the 
engineer, I at once asked why in the world 
he did not use hooks: 

‘‘SoI did at first,” he answered, ‘‘ but I 
had to get rid of them at once. To use 
hooks for the screens, don’t you see, 
means perpetual damage to the canvas 
and frames when packing up for trans- 
portation. They stand up on end just 
when they ought to lie flat, and screens 
fitted with them take up a third more room 
when packed than the present plan. 
Moreover, they are stiff, unyielding things, 
always either too tight or too loose. A 
hook broken or lost is not easy to replace 










FIGURE 7—DETAIL OF RooF.—A is a section on the 
end of ridge-piece, which is reinforced by triangular 
braces underneath, to which the upper ends of the 


bedsteads, foraroofscreen, much rafters are fastened. At B the same is shown, with 
to Andy’s amusement; but that the canvas weather-cap in place. 
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FIGURE 8—FRAME PLAN.—This plan is in isometric perspective. 
six-inch subdivisions is indicated on the edge of the sill. 
would hide the farther plate. 
The rafters “ from the necessities of the case, not isometric with the rest of the plan. 


A, Corner-posts. 
D, Tie-beams. 


B, Sills. 
E, Rafters. 
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A scale of feet with 
The ridge-piece is,omitted, as it 


‘The corners are partly shaded to show relations of parts. 


C, Plates. 
fF, Floor ledge. 


The notches in the edges of plates, and in the end of posts and rafters, receive the 


screen frames when they are adjusted. 


In the detailed drawing above, the rafters are seen hinged at H. To the right is the 
ridge-piece which fits into the deep notch, / the ridge cleats being cut away at X to re- 


ceive ends of rafters. 


ZL LZ are screw-eyes to receive the screen lashings. 





away from civilization, but you can al- 
most always geta piece of string, orsome 
makeshift that will do to take its place. 
These cords and rings, you see, can’t do 
any damage; they practically stow them- 
selves for transportation, and are tight or 
loose according to what you want of 
them.” 


This statement of the case was con- 
clusive, and I was convinced that instead 
of being a relic of barbarism, the lashings 
represented an advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion. In figure g the upper corners of two 
screens are drawn with the different lash- 
ing appliances in use. Any kind of strong 
twine will do, laid cotton or hemp about 
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FIGURE 9.—Inside view of screens, show- 
ing arrangement of cords, screw-eyes and 
rings for lashings. These are used in all 
cases except where the shutter-screws are 
employed. 





an eighth of an inch in diameter, being, 
perhaps, the best material and size. Stout 
screw-eyes are set in the inner edges of 
the screen frames, the holes being made 
large enough to receive the two ends of a 
piece of twine. Between these the point 
of the screw-eye is inserted and driven 
nearly home. This gives a double line 
for making fast, and gets rid of the single 
loose end which would always be un- 
twisting, unless carefully finished off. 
Moreover, the ring can be very easily at- 
tached to the bight of a doubled twine, or 
the twine may be passed through it before 
setting the screw-eye. This ring is used 
where an extra strain is essential to 
twist the twime after a few turns have 
been taken (figure 9), and in any case 
it renders easier the disposition of the 
loose bight. Where heavy strains are 
anticipated long lashings are provided; 
but in most cases short ones (as atc, figure 
g) willanswer every purpose. This can 
be usually so adjusted as to length that it 
is merely looped over its corresponding 
screw-eye. . If the wind rises or a storm 
threatens, it can be tightened in an instant 
(as at J, figure 9). Common tinned or gal- 
vanized grommet-rings, about an inch 
and ahalf in diameter, were used, and 
their mission did not end with lashing, 
for each one of them, whether in use or 
not, served as a sort of hat-rack, by which 


almost any article in camp could be easily 
suspended. Guns, rods, surveying im- 
plements, in short, everything could be 
easily triced up out of the way. The 
alieration and readjustment of these lash- 
ings was very easy, no screw-driver being 
necessary where any change seemed 
best, as was the case in some instances 
with the newly-arrived cottages. 

It takes an unconscionable amount of 
ink to describe in detail such a structure 
as this, and yet in fact it is extremely 
simple, forty-one pieces in all, not includ- 
ing the canvas gable pieces, going to the 
construction of such a cottage as I have 
described. Of course size and proportions 
may be varied to suit individual require- 
ments, but this is hardly necessary, since 
two or more cottages can readily be thrown 
into one, or made to open into one an- 
other, according to taste. Some of these 
combinations were in practical use in 
the main camp, just at one side of ours. 
In rainy weather, of course, water runs 
from the roofs and drops down between 
the houses, but even this may be pre- 
vented by suspending simple wooden 
conduits under the eaves. 

In these convenient abodes we passed 
three weeks in great comfort, the engineer 
working at his estimates, and visiting va- 
rious points on the line as occasion re- 
quired, while I hunted and fished accord- 
ing to the devices and desires of my own 
fancy. Oneor two smart thunder showers 
we had, but the cottages stood every test, 
though I found—truth to tell—that Tom 
had prudently provided tent flies to rein- 
force the roof in case of absolute need. 

At last, after a hot afternoon, Tom said 
to me, ‘‘Did you ever see a tornado, old 
man ?” 

‘‘No; excepting in the shape ofa dis- 
tant water-spout at sea. 





FIGURE Io shows a 
corner-post, with the ad- 
justable extension for 
uneven ground. Shut- 
ter-screws, operated 
from the interior angle, 
pass through corres- 
ponding holes in post 
and extension. It is 
necessary to remove the 





collar or retaining-pin 
from half of these 
a Po screws, as they cannot 


otherwise be inserted in 
their respective sockets. 
The loose screws are 
secured by cords to prevent their loss. 
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‘Well, this is tornado weather. 
hope it will skip the new bridge.” 

As the afternoon wore on the bank of 
clouds in the southwest began to rise, 
grew blacker momentarily, and assumed 
portentous shapes. 

Tom was evidently anxious, and made 
his staff pack up the most valuable instru- 
ments and papers and ‘‘anchor” them on 
the north-east side of a hill facing the 
lake. 

At length he called out, ‘‘There she 
goes! or, here she comes! I don’t know 
which.” 

Sure enough, there was the funnel- 
shaped cloud that description has rendered 
familiar to all readers. It seemed to be 
veering with some uncertainty of pur- 
pose, and we all hoped it would steer 
clear of our camp. But on it came, and 
striking the river two miles below us, 
licked it up into a water-spout in a twink- 
ling. Then it took to the shore and, fol- 
lowing the bank, cut a swath two hundred 
feet broad through the standing timber. 

‘‘Run south for your lives!” shouted 
Tom, and we all broke cover for the open 
prairie. I kept close at Tom’s heels, and 
stopped when he stopped and looked 
back. 

The greenish-black monster was just 
rushing upon our pretty encampment. An 


I only 


AN OUTING COTTAGE. 


instant it stood in the murky light, then it 
was blotted out, and the next moment it 
seemed as though a huge pack of cards 
had been scattered through the welkin. 

Screens in couples and triplets and quar- 
tets, mixed with floor boards and frame 
timbers in dire confusion, went skurrying 
heavenward by scores. In a wild, whirl- 
ing waltz they vanished down the gale. 
One cottage—Tom declared it was his 
own special—was picked up bodily, and. 
made a brave show of maintaining its in- 
tegrity ; but at an estimated height of 200 
feet the storm-demon slapped his hands 
together over it, and in an instant its com- 
ponent parts strung out like the tail of a 
kite, took on a spiral motion and went 
off like a cork-screw toward the north- 
east. 

It was all over in a few seconds, and 
the half-dozen pale, terror-stricken men 
left on the drenched prairie were glad 
enough to have escaped with their lives. 

What did we do? Oh, we just walked 
down the wake of the storm, picked up all 
the screens and timbers we could find be- 
fore dark, brought them back to camp, 
sorted them out, and ‘‘set ’em up” again. 
The virtues of interchangeable parts came 
out strong, and we thought we were doing 
pretty well to save three nearly complete 
cottages out of a total of seven wrecked. 
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MR. TODPOOL’S MEMORABLE NIGHT RIDE. 


BY PRESIDENT BATES, 


* Wuen Mr. Todpool left town for a month 
late last autumn, he left his tandem in the 
care of Mr. Specklem. That was where 
Mr. Todpool made a mistake. Mr. 
Specklem is the club photographer. 
There is no need to say any more to 
clubs that have photographers. But, in 
order to be fully understood by the body 
of scattered and ‘‘ unattached” wheelmen, 
let me explain that Mr. Specklem, like 
most amateur photographers who carry 
the dry-plate outfit about on their wheels, 
is given to all sorts of experiments. It 
isn't safe to trust one of the class for 
twenty-four hours with so much as a pair 
of old bicycle shoes, unless you want to 
find a picture of somebody else's girl 
imprinted upon your sole the next day. 
If Mr. Todpool had closely examined the 
glass of his tandem lamp, after reclaiming 
it from Mr. Specklem, he might have 
noticed that the glass on one side had 
been changed, and was no longer a plain 
bit of window-glass, but was some sort of 
alens. He might further have observed 
a small, gray patch, about as large as a 
half-dollar, upon the inside of this glass. 
But—unsuspecting soul—he didn’t exam- 
ine it. Therefore this chronicle. 

Mr. Todpool had been absent because 
he was called by his uncle, Flavius 
Josephus Pyne, of the great lumbering 
firm of Crosscutt, Pyne & Sawyer, to pay 
a visit to their new mill in the northern 
part of the State, with some view toward 
giving him a chance in the business. 
This being a magnificent business open- 
ing fora young man, Mr. Todpool made 
haste to obey the call. He found the set- 
tlement new—so new that, as his uncle 
remarked, the bear tracks were not worn 
off yet. There was a vast, new saw-mill, 
with all the latest improvements, moved 
by a 250 horse-power engine, with a 
steam-whistle powerful enough to scare 
the wild animals for five miles in every 
direction ; great circular saws that would 
tear through a big pine log faster than a 
man could walk; and gangs of saws that 
tipped a whole log into boards at one 
passage. There were booms in the 
river to confine thousands of floating 
logs. There was a large boarding-house 
for the mill crew; a store filled with 


goods, owned by the company ;_half-a- 
dozen frame houses of varying dimen- 
sions, and a dozen log-houses ; three or 
four large log-barns; a cleared lumber 
yard; asingle road running through the 
settlement; stumps so numerous that a 
man in the dark would have a fine oppor- 
tunity to break his neck every dozen feet; 
and around, in every direction, the vast 
and silent forest. 

But the place was allalive. Gangs of 
men were arriving daily, fitting out and 
departing. to go into camps in the woods 
to cut logs all winter, taking with them 
tools, provisions, teams and materials. 
The mill ran night and day, and the 
sound of its saws was incessant. At 
night it was all lit up. At any hour, day 
or night, there were carts going and 
coming, boards being piled in great heaps; 
the thud of heavy sledges, the sounds of 
filing, and the ring of saw-blades in the 
mill repair shop; the clink of hammers 
and anvils in the blacksmith shops, where 
sleds, chains, axes and tools were being 
fitted for the camp crews; showers of 
sparks from forge and block; shouts of 
teamsters, songs of boisterous workmen, 
hiss of steam and noise of machinery ; 
and the grating of grind-stones from the 
shed where the workmen ground their 
axes and other tools. 

In this firm there was the usual division 
of labor, responsibilities and profits. Mr. 
Crosscutt, the millionaire capitalist, lived 
in the city, pocketed the largest share of 
the profits, and seldom visited the woods, 
and then only to overhaul the doings of 
his partners to see if he could find any 
screw loose whereby a possible dollar 
might have escaped his grasp. Mr. Pyne, 
Todpool’s uncle, was the active manager 
—the general commander of the mill and 
camps. If his duties were incessant, 
they were not grinding. He made plans 
and gave orders; Mr. Sawyer did the 
work. Mr. Pyne also absorbed the second 
largest share of the profits, and was the 
Great Mogul to whom everybody bent. 
Even the Most Mighty Crosscutt only 
shone on the working force, when he 
visited the woods, indirectly and through 
Mr. Pyne, as the sun through a smoked 
glass on the rare occasions when people 
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have reason to look upon his effulgence. 

Mr. Sawyer, junior partner, had charge 
of all the tedious and common-place 
toil of the account-keeping, purchase 
and handling of material, and everything 
else disagreeable. If the men were 
satisfied and worked well, and the 
business prospered, that was Mr. Pyne’s 
praise for good management; if the men 
revolted, idled, or the business in any 
way was dull or unsatisfactory, that was 
Mr. Sawyer’s blame for neglect, or any 
other convenient fault. 

Mr. Todpool was put at work under 
Mr. Sawyer, and found his time fully 
occupied with business. But his uncle 
Pyne gave him a room and board in his 
own house, thus sparing him from the 
discomfort of the mill boarding-house. 
His uncle’s house was furnished with 
quiet elegance and taste. The families of 
Pyne, Sawyer, the Rev. Mr. Faithful, Dr. 
Pellet, and one or two others, formed an 
intelligent and refined social circle, new 
as the place was. And of this social circle 
Ella Pyne was the belle. She was pretty, 
vivacious, a fine musician, and of joy- 
ous temperament. She was Mr. Pyne’s 
daughter by his first wife, Mr. Todpool’s 
aunt being Mr. Pyne’s second wife. 
Hence pretty Ella was only cousin-in-law, 
so to speak, to Mr. Todpool; and this 
made the situation much more charming 
for that lucky young wheelman. If his 
days were full of business, his evenings 
were full of pleasantness. He sang and 
played with his charming cousin, and 
explored with her the settlement and its 
surroundings. If her presence made the 
situation pleasant for him, his coming 
broke the dull monotony of the wilderness 
for her. 

But if anybody supposes that these two 
young people flirted, or immediately fell 
in love with each other, he is badly mis- 
taken. They simply became good friends. 
Miss Pyne was a girl of too strong charac- 
ter to be easily won. Mr. Todpool was 
there for a grave and large purpose—to 
settle his fortunes for life. He knew very 
well that, although his uncle apparently 
paid no attention to his proceedings, yet 
nothing of either his conduct or character 
would escape that shrewd observation ; 
and that he had simply been given a 
chance, and must win all the rest by his 
own merits. And Mr. Todpool, although 
not in all respects the brightest fellow in 
the Detroit Bicycle Club, was a thorough 
business young man, diligent, ambitious, 
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strong-headed. He not only learned 
rapidly all that Mr. Sawyer trusted to him 
of business details, but he was never tired 
of inquiring, investigating and examining 
everything about the mill and the busi- 
ness, and drawing information out of all 
the employees, and studying their duties 
as well as hisown. Then he was accu- 
rate in whatever he did, and thorough in 
whatever he learned. 

Mr. Todpool, on his first visit to De- 
troit, bethought himself that it might be a 
good thing to take his tricycle to the mill. 
To be sure, there were no good roads 
anywhere about, and there would be none 
for years to come. The pine barrens are 
Ioose sand. But about the village saw- 
dust had been liberally laid. The autumn 
rains and early snows, and now the 
severe cold, had formed a frozen mass 
with a surface which was, at least, fairly 
rideable. The tricycle would be a novelty 
and pleasure to Miss Pyne. Therefore he 
took the machine with him. It was a 


_novelty and pleasure to his fair cousin. 
Rude as were their opportunities, she 
soon became fairly expert in wheeling 
about the mill-yard and the single village 
street. 

When the winter had fairly set in, the 


lumbermen made what they call an ice 
track of the road running up the river. 
Seven miles above was another settle- 
ment of several houses, the center of 
various lumbering camps. From. this 
settlement to the mill the road was rolled 
with a heavy roller, packing the snow 
upon it. Wherever it was needed shovels 
were used to pile on more snow, which 
lay level in the woods more than a foot 
deep. After the snow had been rolled, 
teams hauled big water-sprinklers, such as 
are used for city streets, over it, followed 
again by the roller. Then the surface 
was left to freeze into solid ice, just rough 
enough to give the teams a good foot- 
hold, strong enough to uphold the im- 
mense weight of logs heaped upon the 
sleds, and smooth enough to make trac- 
tion easy. On these ice-roads Mr. Tod- 
pool’s tandem ‘‘ran like a top,” as he 
phrased it. 

The season had advanced to the dead 
of winter. For more than a fortnight no 
snow had fallen, and the ice-roads of the 
log men were in their most perfect condi- 
tion, hard, smooth, and yet with a certain 
crystalline roughness, upon which the 
soft rubbers of a tricycle’s wheels would 
‘‘bite” and prevent slipping. 
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The day was Sunday. At the Meredith 
settlement, seven miles away, a wander- 
ing Methodist preacher was to hold ser- 
vice, afternoon and‘evening. Ella Pyne 
wished to attend these services; why, it is 
not necessary to inquire too curiously. 
Enough that it would vary the dull mon- 
otony of mill-life. A ride through the 
woods with Mr. Todpool would be a 
novelty for him; probably had the at- 
traction of pleasant companionship for 
her. She would sing for the meeting, 
and thus please and help the worship- 
pers. She wished to see Mary Meredith. 
If there were other motives not so appar- 
ent, they are none of our business. She 
hinted to Mr. Todpool her desire, which 
was the same to him as a command; and 
they resolved to go upon the tricycle. 

The day was one of those rare, still days 
of winter, when the thick, cloudy sky 
seemed to have no movement, the winds 
to be all asleep, and the pine tops of the 
woods to cease for a while their everlast- 
ing shivering and sighing. The clouds 
did not betoken storm, but were like a 
vast, feathery blanket drawn over all 
nature, to keep her warm in her winter 
sleep. The temperature was barely below 
the freezing point, so as to keep the roads 
good. Properly dressed for their winter 
ride, the pair made the distance out in 
about an hour. The road was straight, 
following section lines through the thick, 
pine woods, nearly level, the dark, silent, 
slumbering forest on each side lending an 
indescribable sense of loneliness, vast- 
ness and solemnity to the way, in spite of 
their youthful spirits and cheerful com- 
radeship. In those dim and still forest 
aisles, through which they glided like 
quiet ghosts, on their silent tandem, any 
noise struck the spiritual sense as a sort 
of desecration of nature’s vast temple, 
and Mr. Todpool almost unconsciously 
felt like subduing his voice to a whisper. 
And yet the low and mellow laugh of his 
fair comrade struck his ear pleasantly, 
like the subdued musical sighing of light 
organ music in a deserted church. The 
Sabbath of the woods and the winter 
touched their spirits and brooded over all 
the wilderness about them. 

They arrived in time to take part in the 
afternoon service. The rude woodsmen 
from the neighboring camps made a pe- 
culiar congregation in the large, log board- 
ing-house, built to feed many men, in 
which the meeting was held. The 
preacher was one of those earnest, half- 


fanatic Methodist exhorters, who go into 
the northern wilderness to prepare the 
way of the Lord among the rudest and 
most lawless population known in the 
State, almost entirely composed of men 
who congregate there in the winter in 
the lumber camps, and disappear in the 
spring. 

The opening hymn, led by the preacher 
himself, but mainly guided by the culti- 
vated tenor of Mr. Todpool and the fine 
contralto of Miss Pyne, and sustained by 
the strong voices of the lumbermen, had 
a peculiarly solemn and weird effect. It 
was sung to the favorite Methodist music 
of Balerma : 


**Come, trembling sinner, in whose breast 
A thousand thoughts revolve,— 
Come with your guilt and fear oppressed, 
And make this last resolve : 
I'll go to Jesus, though my sin 
Hath like a mountain rose,”’ etc. 


The sermon that followed was crude 
and rude, but it was a solemn, pleading 
exhortation, in such plain language as the 
lumbermen could best appreciate. It was 
long and fervent, and the few among the 
hearers who were religious punctuated its 
eloquence with frequent ‘‘Amens!” and 
earnest ‘‘Glorys to God !” 

When it was over, the Merediths per- 
suaded Mr. Todpool and Ella to remain 
and attend the evening service. Visits in 
the pine woods are rare, and when friends 
meet they require time to talk over all 
that has happened since they last saw 
each other. Mary Meredith was a pretty 
girl, and a warm friend of Ella Pyne. 

The evening service, held by the light 
of a single kerosene lamp, and the roaring 
wood-fire in the great stone fire-place at 
one end of the building; was even more 
weird and interesting to Mr. Todpool than 
the afternoon meeting. He had never 
witnessed nor imagined anything like it ; 
and its strangeness affected him strongly. 
He was still under the influence of its 
melancholy exaltation when the time 
came for their lonely ride home through 
the somber and desolate night woods. 

The evening was of that black and 
velvety darkness which may almost be 
felt as something which touches the per- 
son and moves when it is stirred by one’s 
passage. Thelight of the tandem lantern 
only showed a small yellow smear on the 
intense blackness out of doors. To Ella 
Pyne, accustomed to the woods, this may 
have seemed natural, but, to Mr. Todpool, 
leaving the lighted building and gliding 
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into the vast solitude and dead silence of 
the forest, seemed like moving into an 
unknown abyss of darkness and mystery. 
The awful spirits of heaven and hell 
evoked by the rude preacher seemed to 
lurk in the black and silent depths round 
about them. Besides, Mr. Todpool had 
confused notions of wolves, bears, wild- 
cats, and other flesh and blood demons, 
as the native residents of the midnight 
pine forests. ‘The calm unconcern of Ella 
Pyne, he supposed, was merely her com- 
placent reliance upon his protecting care : 
and he had a sinking presentiment that it 
would prove considerably misplaced if 
subjected to trial. His hair pricked at its 
roots all over his scalp, and he sincerely 
wished himself somewhere else. 

Mr. Todpool was not at all cowardly ; 
he was rather a young man of resolute 
courage in the presence of any known 
danger. But now the influence of the 
unknown was round about him. His im- 
agination had been deeply stirred, and 
the awful silence of the winter woods—a 
silence peculiar and solemnly impressive 
even to its familiars—a silence which is 
not still, but is full of the ghosts of sounds, 
as if the pine trees whispered in the dark, 
the tremulous spindles of the hemlocks 
shivered a/most¢ audibly, and unseen feet 
almost pattered in the smothering snow— 
filled him with a sense of mystery and 
awfulness. 

As Ella did not speak for some minutes, 
and the tandem ran as still upon its rubber 
tires as if borne on the air, they had gone 
perhapsa mile into the darkness when Mr. 
Todpool suddenly noticed, in the midst of 
the yellow smear of light which the tan- 
dem lamp flitted across the bole ofa giant 
pine tree, five or six rods in front of them, 
the distinct figure, or ghostlike shadow, of 
a human skeleton, complete from grinning 
teeth to fleshless toes! It passed across 
the face of the tree, in the patch of light, 
like a flash, and was gone! 

Mr. Todpool was so startled that he 
stood upon the pedals and almost 
stopped the tandem. His hair bristled, 
and a cold chill shook him. Ella looked 
around inquiringly, and Mr. Todpool set- 
tled in his seat again and pedalled mechan- 
ically. 

‘«Isn't Mary Mereditha pretty girl?” she 
asked. 

‘‘Yes, but a little too fervent and rather 
long,” replied Mr. Todpool, thinking of 
the sermon, while his uneasy glances 
rolled fearfully over the little circle of 
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dim light shed about them by the lan- 
tern. 

His fair Comrade laughed musically ; 
but Mr. Todpool shivered at the mocking 
sound. 

“I asked you,” she persisted, ‘‘if 
you didn’t think Mary Meredith a pretty 
girl?” 

Mr. Todpool recalled his wandering 
senses and replied gallantly : 

‘‘No doubt—if you had not been there.” 

She laughed again. 

“Come, that’s good enough nonsense 
for some occasions; but let us stick to 
sense now. Mary is pretty, and as good 
as she is pretty. I hoped you would 


like her. She’s one of my _ dearest 
friends.” 

“Then I do like her—there it is 
again!” 


This last exclamation was caused by 
the ghostly shadow of the skeleton once 
more flitting across the trunk ofa tree. 

This time it was farther off and of a 
gigantic size. ‘There was something so 
startling in Mr. Todpool’s manner, and in 
his appalled looks, and the way in which 
he almost stopped the tandem again, that 
the girl was alarmed. 

‘“There is what?” she asked. 

‘‘Nothing, itis gone!” sighing tremu- 
lously. 

“Did you see anything?” 

“IT thought I did. Itis gone!—It must 
have been illusion.” 

‘What did you think it was ?” 

‘*A—a shadow. Itcouldn’t have been 
anything but a shadow !” 

‘‘But what was it like? There is noth- 
ing in these woods to alarm any one, 
unless it may be sometimes a drunken 
camper.” 

“It was nothing—an_ illusion — it 
couldn’t have been what I thought,” re- 
plied Mr. Todpool, with earnestness, ‘‘I 
thought I saw—there!” suddenly putting 
on the brake and stopping the machine. 
**Look there!” 

He pointed ahead. A little crook in 
the road brought an almost perpendicular 
snow-covered bank atthe side of the road, 
and a few rods ahead, directly in front of 
them. Upon this white wall of snow the 
light from the lantern shed a spot of oval 
light, perhaps a dozen feet wide in its 
longest diameter. In the middle of this 
spot there was the distinct shadow, like a 
flat picture, ofa human skeleton! Itseemed 
alive, as it wavered with the flaring of the 
light. 
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‘*Do you see it? or am I crazy?” he 
whispered hoarsely. 

She looked. She trembled for a mo- 
ment so that she shook the tandem. Then 
her high courage rosea little. She slipped 
off her seat and came around and stood 
by Mr. Todpool, steadying herself with a 
grip upon his arm. Mr. Todpool also got 
off the machine. In doing so he rolled it 


. a little. The patch of light and its 


dreadful image disappeared—rather, the 
patch of light shone into the empty air in 
front like a ghastly yellow funnel losing 
itself through the darkness. 

They stood a moment, bracing their 
resolution. 

“It is gone again !” said Mr. Todpool ; 
“‘let us ride on.” ‘ 

‘* But it may be anywhere around us in 
the dark!” she whispered, shuddering. 

‘‘Whatever it may mean, it cannot 
mean harm to you,” said Mr. Todpool. “ It 
is as safe to ride on as to go back. I was 
a coward to let you notice it. Come! let 
us go on.” 

She still clung to him, trembling. Mr. 
Todpool put an arm about her. 

‘Don't, dear,” he said. ‘‘Come! let us 
brace up, andgo on. Nothing sha//harm 

ou!” 

She choked down a dry sob in her 
throat, roused her naturally strong courage 
with a brave effort, and Mr. Todpool 
helped her to her saddle. They rode on, 
slowly, witheyes that incessantly searched 
the darkness all around their little circle of 
moving light. Gradually they went a 
little faster. When they had gone about 
a mile further, Ella suddenly stopped the 
machine. She had seen the dreadful 
shadow again flit across a tree trunk 
and vanish in the dark. 

‘Did you see it?” she whispered. 

Mr. Todpool had been thinking with a 
slow anger, as a man too persistently 
haunted by some strange, elusive horror, 
little by little yearns to grapple with it 
and dare its worst. 

‘“«This is some cursed trick!” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I would like to get hold of the 
scoundrel who did it |.” 

‘It is smaller when near by—larger 
when further away,” said Ella; ‘‘What 
does that mean?” 

‘‘Ah!” cried Mr. Todpool, his face and 
his voice both brightening, ‘‘why didn’t 
I think of that? That proves that it comes 
from the lantern ! ” 

He ran eagerly to the front and exam- 
ined the lantern. Hesaw nothing but the 


small gray patch. But, as the light fell 
upon his person, lo! the specter, only a 
few inches long! He opened the lantern 
and the cause was revealed. 

‘‘Here is the trick!” he cried. He ex- 
plained it to the girl, who had dismounted 
and stood by him. To his surprise she 
laughed shrilly and discordantly, and then 
suddenly clutched him, and weptas though 
her heart was breaking. 

Mr. Todpool patted and soothed her, 
till she braced her shaking nerves with 
strong self-control, grinding her white 
teeth, heaved a deep sigh, and then 
laughed a little, tremulously but naturally. 

“‘It was acruel trick, ” she said, ‘‘but 
I am over it now.” 

‘It issome of that Specklem’s nonsense, 
and I'll break him in two when I go to 
Detroit !” said Mr. Todpool hotly. 

Then he was about to scrape off the 
gray patch with his pocket knife, when 
Ella stopped him. 

‘*Letitremain—it will puzzle and please 
the mill folks; only tell them what it is, and 
don’t frighten any one with it,” she urged. 

So they remounted and went forward 
once more, with good courage. But Mr. 
Todpool was still under the mysterious 
influences of the forest. His horror was 
gone, but the vast, invisible and strange 
solitudes were about him with haunting 
imaginings. By and by, afar off, came a 
sound like the surf of the ocean moving in 
the tree-tops. Nearer by the dark pines 
whispered to each other, and the delicate 
hemlock spindles sighed and shivered in 
the upper darkness. The far-off sound 
seemed to be moving upon them. 

‘“We must move faster,” said Ella. 
‘“‘Hear the wind stirring the tree-tops. 
There will be a snow-storm.” 

‘‘Is that it?” said Mr. Todpool, heaving 
a sigh of relief and feeling as though a 
weight were lifted off his chest. 

‘“‘Why!” she said, half turning to look 
at him in surprise, ‘‘didn’t you ever 
hear the pine woods in a breeze?” 

Mr. Todpool hadn’t. Now that the 
phenomenon was explained, he noticed 
how musical the sound was, but also how 
melancholy and impressive. He thought 
how inexpressibly lonesome it must sound 
to one lost in the night woods. 

Presently the road descended a gentle 
slope into the valley of a brook that 
emptied into the river half a mile away on 
their left. Here the darkness seemed like 
a solid wall about them. Theyran across 
a rude log bridge. Suddenly a crash of 
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breaking brush faintly sounded through the 
darkness far off, in the forest on their 
right. It was followed by another and 
another, and then the pounding of leaping 
feet breaking the crust of the snow and 
approaching them, as of some large animal 
plunging through the woods. Miss Ella 
put down the brake and stopped the 
machine whilethey listened. Inamoment 
a dark mass leaped into the road close be- 
fore them, and stood within the circle of 
light; a dark, large shadow, turning to- 
ward them the antlered head of a deer, 
with its tongue hanging out and dripping 
foam, its sides panting, and its eyes glow- 
ing with fear and exhaustion. For a few 
seconds thecreature stood staring. Then, 
as there came to their ears the sounds 
of soft galloping feet upon its trail, the 
deer tossed his antlers back upon his 
shoulders, leaped at one bound out of the 
yellow smear of light into the dark, and 
went crashing off down the brook toward 
theriver. In anothermoment, one—two— 
three—four—five—six—seven, low-loping, 
fierce-looking creatures stole like ugly 
specters across the road in pursuit, also 
with lolling tongues, showing white and 
cruel teeth. Each one as it passed hesi- 
tated a second, and looked curiously at the 
light. The last one, after crossing the 
road, stopped, came back a few yards 
into the yellow circle, sat down upon 
his haunches, elevated his nose, and 
gave vent to a long, snarling, mournful 
howl. 

‘‘Somebody’s dogs chasing a deer,” 
said Mr. Todpool, in a low tone, half ask- 
ing a question. 

‘‘Wolves!” answered the girl aloud. 
““Go on!” letting loose the brakes as she 
spoke. 

At the sound of her voice and the move- 
ment of the machine, the last of the pack 
disappeared with a snarl. 

Mr. Todpool put his strength to the 
pedals with unusual zeal, and the tandem 
flew. Ella looked back in surprise. 

‘*Aren’t you hurrying too much?” she 
asked. ‘‘I can’t pedal quite so fast.” 

Mr. Todpool relaxed his speed as they 
ran up the incline out of the brook valley. 

‘‘I wonder if those wolves will catch 
the deer,” he said. 
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‘*No; the deer is too close to the river. 
If he reaches the rapids, only half a mile 
away, he will get clear. He will go into 
the open water, where he could whip a 
dozen wolves. Then he will cross to the 
other side, wade up or down a long 
way, lose his trail, and go out into the 
woods. The snow crust cuts his legs or 
he could easily run away from wolves. 
So, at such times, deer always run for the 
open water of the rapids. I’ve heard the 
hunters tell about it many times.” 

‘‘But won't the wolves turn back and 
follow us?” 

‘Follow aman and a light! 
heard of their doing such a thing.” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, Mr. 
Todpool’s pedaling was so vigorous that 
his companion had to remind him twice of 
her inability to race, especially in the 
dark. And when they finally reached a 
point where the lights of the mill could be 
seen half a mile away, Mr. Todpool’s 
clothing was as wet with perspiration as 
though he had been racing for a prize on 
an August day. And when he ran up to 
the door of the house and alighted, assist- 
ing Ella into the door, he had never felt 
such a blessed sense of relief in his life. 
And all night he tossed on his bed and 
dreamed of all sorts of horrors. But, in 
the morning, when his uncle compli- 
mented him on his gallantry and courage 
and thanked him for his care of Ella, and 
when she also thanked him with softly 
luminous eyes, confessing how horribly 
frightened she had been notwithstanding 
her brave seeming, and stole her hand 
into his to give it a grateful squeeze as he 
stood at the door about to start for his 
duties at the mill, he began to think him- 
self quite a hero. Nevertheless, Mr. Tod- 
pool does not take any more night rides 
in the pine woods. He prefers to spend 
his evenings courting his fair cousin-in- 
law in the safety of his aunt’s big front 
parlor. And Mr. Specklem is in no dan- 
ger. Mr. Todpool has not only forgiven 
that photograph fiend, but he actually feels 
grateful toward him; because Ella has 
worked her imagination gradually into 
regarding Mr. Todpool as a man of heroic 
and unconquerable resolution, whose firm 
spirit no demon can daunt. 


I never 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


SHIELDS, 


AUTHOR OF “‘RUSTLINGS IN THE ROCKIES.” 


In September last, I joined a party of 
genial sportsmen at Fort Missoula, Mon- 
tana, for a month’s outing in the Bitter 
Root Mountains. Our special mission was 
to hunt large game; but while perfecting 
arrangements for the trip, which occupied 
two days, and during the mornings and 
evenings of the several days occupied in 
traveling up and down the river to and 
from the hunting grounds, those of us who 
had our fishing tackle with us turned what 
would otherwise have been long hours of 
impatient waiting into merrily - fleeing 
moments by luring the grand mountain 
salmon (sa/mo purpuratus) with which this 
river abounds from their crystalline re- 
treats and transferring them to our creels 
and our camp table. 

The Bitter Root is a typical mountain 
stream, rising among the snow-clad peaks 
in the vicinity of the Big Hole basin and 
flowing with the mighty rush imparted to 
it by a fall of 200 to 300 feet per mile, fed 
by the scores of ice-cold brooks that 
tumble out of the high ranges on either 
side from its source to its mouth. After 
traversing a distance of perhaps 200 miles, 
itempties its pure waters into the Hell- 
gate River, just west of Missoula. 

Its valley is two to four miles wide, and 
the lower portion of this is occupied by 
numerous ranches. The soil is tilled by 
well-to-do farmers or ‘‘ranchmen,” to 
speak in the vernacular of the country, so 
that the angler, while within a mile or two 
of rugged mountain peaks, is still in the 
midst of civilization, where his larder may 
daily be replenished with nearly all the 
varieties of good things that grow on any 
New England farm. The banks of the 
stream are fringed with stately pines and 
cottonwoods, and in places with thickets 
of underbrush. 

From a tiny brook at its source the 
stream grows rapidly to a veritable river 
of thirty to fifty yards in width as it passes 
on toward its destination. It sweeps and 
whirls in its course, here running straight 
and placidly for a hundred yards, then 
turning abruptly to right or left and return- 
ing almost parallel to itself, forming 
“horse-shoe bends,” “ox-bow bends,” com- 
pound S's, and right angles, etc. Inmany 


cases it tumbles down over a long, steep 
pavement of granite bowlders, working it- 
self into a very agony of bubbles and 
foam, and when the foot of this fall is 
reached it whirls and eddies in a great 
pool ten or twenty feet deep and covering 
half an acre of ground, almost surrounded 
by high-cut banks, and seeming to have 
lost its way. It eventually finds an exit, 
however, through an opening in the wil- 
lows and masses of driftwood, and again 
speeds on. 

In many of these large, deep pools 
whole trees, of giant size, brought down 
by the spring freshets, have found lodg- 
ment beyond the power of the mighty 
current to drive them further, and under- 
neath these drifts the angler is liable to 
hook a mighty trout that will make short 
work of his tackle if he be not very gentle 
and expert in manipulating it. 

This river may be fished from a canoe 
or boat, if it be manned by a master of 
the art of fresh-water cruising; but no 
amateur oarsman or canoeist should ever 
attempt it or he will surely come to grief. 
It may also be fished from the bank or by 
wading; and I have even known it to be 
fished from the hurricane-deck ofa cayuse, 
so that all lovers of the gentle art may be 
accommodated. 

A large bump of caution would also be 
a good thing for the man to take along 
who essays to wade it, for he will 
find places—slippery places—where even 
the wicked cannot stand; for over the sur- 
face thereof flows such a mighty torrent of 
waters that his pride will surely have a 
fall, even if he do not; and if he get out 
with a dry thread on his back he will re- 
gard it as a miracle and not owing to any 
skill or strength of his. I think a day on 
that stream will take the conceit out of 
any living man and show him whata poor, 
weak worm he is, 7/he get into some of the 
places I have been in. He will find him- 
self in positions from whence he would 
give half his worldly possessions to be 
delivered; where he would forgive his 
bitterest enemy the meanest thing he 
ever did if he were only there and would 
cast him a friendly line. The bed of the 
stream is composed of glacial drift, all the 
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rapids being paved with bowlders varying 
in size from an inch to two or three feet in 
diameter. These are worn smooth by the 
action of the water and coated with a light 
growth of fungus, so that they furnish a 
very precarious footing at best, and when 
the power of the raging torrent is brought 
to bear against one’s nether limbs, he is, 
indeed, fortunate who is not swept into 
the pool below. 

On the riffles or more placid portions of 
the stream wading is not attended with 
much danger or difficulty. And while the 
angler beguiles the hours in dalliance 
with these beauties of the river, gazing into 
its crystalline depths and toying with its 
poetic denizens, a glance to east or west 
reveals to him scenes of even grander and 
more inspiring loveliness; for there, so 
close as to reveal their every rock and 
shrub, tower the shapely peaks, the shat- 
tered crags and beetling cliffs which con- 
stitute the Bitter Root range of mountains. 
And even in midsummer the fresh, pure 
breezes sweeping down from these snow- 
clad summits fan his parched brow and 
render existence, under such circum- 
stances, the realization of a poet’s dream. 

On a bright, cheery September morning, 
Private Westbrook, of the Third Infantry, 
and myselfleft camp as soon as thesun had 
expelled the frost from the vegetation. On 
the way down we caught a number of 
grasshoppers—the orthodox bait in this 
region to fall back on in case of neces- 
sity; for there are days when the moun- 
tain trout, as well as his cousin, the brook 
trout of the east, declines the most seduc- 
tive fly on the bill of fare, and will have 
nothing but his favorite every-day diet. 

Arriving at the river, Westbrook skir- 
mished through the brush until he found 
an alder about an inch and a quarter in 
diameter at the ground and ten or twelve 
feet high. This he cut, trimmed up and 
attached his line, a two-sprout hook and 
a split shot, put on a ‘‘hopper,” and was 
ready forbusiness. I remonstrated gently 
with him on the heathenish character of 
his tackle, but he said, pleasantly and 
politely, that it was the kind that gener- 
ally got to the front when trout-fishing 
was the business in hand. He said the 
fancy rods and reels and flies were all 
well enough for those who wanted to use 
them, but he preferred something with 
which he could round up his fish and cor- 
rall them without losing any time. He 


said it was all right for any gentleman to 
spend half an,hour monkeying a trout 
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after he had hooked it, if he wanted to, 
but for his part, he never could see much 
fun in that sort of fishing. He thought it 
was decidedly more interesting to yank a 
fishin out of the wet the instant he bit, 
and then lay for another one. 

He walked boldly out into the stream, 
waded down a little way below the ford 
on a riffle till he reached a point where the 
water was about two feet deep and where 
it rolled sullenly and gloomily over a 
series of large bowlders. 

Here he made a cast, and his bait had 
barely touched the water when there was 
a vicious rush, a swirl anda dash down 
stream, but the cruel pole was brought to 
bear in the opposite direction. Then there 
was a flop, a splash, a hop, skip and 
a jump, anda three-pound trout took a 
header and went down into the soldier's 
haversack. 

The bait was renewed, another cast 
made and the act was repeated on a half- 
pounder. Then another weighing one- 
and-a-half pounds and a couple of about 
a pound each followed in rapid succes- 
sion, when this portion of the stream 
failed to yield, and Westbrook moved on 
down. I followed along down the bank 
and watched him for half an hour before 
attempting to rig my tackle at all. To 
watch the play of the various emotions on 
his hard, brown, honest face; to study the 
effect of the intense enthusiasm which 
possessed him; to note the utter disregard 
of personal safety and comfort with which 
he would plunge into the surging rapids 
and eddies up to his waist, or even to his 
arm-pits, wherever he thought he ‘could 
catch a trout by doing so, was a genuine 
treat. 

Finally I went back to the ford, jointed 
up my rod, put on a grey professor, and 
walking down the bank to a sudden bend 
in the river where the current had cut a 
deep hole near the bank, I made a cast. 

he fly dropped on the riffle just above 
the’eddy, and as it floated gracefully on 
the little wavelets down and out upon the 
bosom of the deep-blue miniature ocean, 
it turned hither and thither with the ca- 
pricious currents that played there for per- 
haps five minutes. I was just in the act 
of reeling up for another cast, when a 
gleam of silvery light flashed upon my 
vision, flecked with settings of jet and 
gold. There was a mighty commotion 
upon the surface and a monster trout 
leaped full into the air as he seized the 
feathered bait and then shot down, down 
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into the crystal fluid, leaving the water 
in the vicinity of his exploit bubbling, 
effervescing and _ sparkling like the 
rarest old champagne. For the nonce I 
was paralyzed with the suddenness 
and viciousness of his coming and 
going, and my reel was singing merrily 
when I awoke to a realization of what 
it all meant. 

Then I thumbed the cylinder and 
checked him in his wild flight, but he con- 
tinued to fight his way clear down to the 
lower end of the pool, a distance of twenty 
yards. Then he turned and came toward 
me with the speed of an arrow, but the 
automatic reel took up the slack as rapidly 
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A TROUT AT ANY COST, 


as he gave it. When within twenty feet 
of me he turned out into the stream, and 
as I checked him he again vaulted into the 
air and the sun-light glistened on _ his 
beautifully-colored sides and fins as he 
struggled to free himself. Finding this 
impossible, he started for the bank, where 
brush and roots projected into the water; 
but by a vigorous and fortunate sweep of 
the rod I was enabled to check him again. 
Again he sounded and again rushed up, 
down and out into the river, but the steel 
was securely set, and he was compelled 
at last to succumb. Gradually I reeled 
him in, and as I brought him up to the 
bank he turned on his side exhausted. 
He weighed two and three-quarter pounds 
and measured seventeen inches in length. 
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I took two others, nearly as large, out 
of the same hole, and then proceeding 
down fifty yards, I saw a large cotton- 
wood tree lying in the middle of the stream 
where it had lodged and been securely 
anchored, probably a year or two before. 
The current had scooped out a great cavity 
about its roots and I felt sure there must 
be a giant old trout lying amongst them, 
but I could not reach it with a cast from 
the shore. To attempt to wade to it I 
saw would be hazardous, for the channel 
between me and it was waist deep and ran 
with all the velocity of a mill tail. But 
what danger will not an enthusiastic 
angler brave when in pursuit of a trout? 
I started in, and when half way to the 
trunk, would gladly have retreated, but 
was actually afraid to attempt to turn in 
the midst of this current, so I pressed for- 
ward, finally reached the trunk of the tree 
and climbed upon it. I madeacast up 
near the root and hooked a handsome fel- 
low; but after playing him until I had him 
completely under control and almost ready 
to land, the hook, which had been but 
slightly caught, tore out and he drifted 
down theriver on his side. 

Another effort secured a two-pounder, 
and failing to get any further encourage- 
ment, I climbed into the icy torrent and 
with great difficulty again reached the shore 
from whence I had started. 

A little further down I saw another very 
deep pool, into which a small, green , 
cottonwood tree had lately fallen, and 
hung by its roots to the bank. I felt sure 
of making a good catch here, for the hole 
was ten or twelve feet deep, and the drift- 
wood that had lodged about this tree 
afforded excellent cover for the wary old 
fellows that always seek such secluded 
and impregnable strongholds. The fly 
settled gracefully on the surface at the 
upper end of the pool, and as it floated 
listlessly. down toward the drift, West- 
brook, who had come down and was 
fishing from the bank opposite, said: 

“You'll get a good one there, sir. 
That's a splendid hole for a big old 
fellow.” ‘ 

“TI think so; but he seems backward 
about coming forward.” 

‘Probably that blasted bird has scared 
him,” said Westbrook, referring to a coot 
that floated unconcernedly and even im- 
pudently about the pool, eyeing us with- 
out a symptom of fear but evincing the 
liveliest curiosity as to who and what we 
were. : 
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I reeled up and made another cast 
farther out on the pool. As the fly fell, 
Mrs. Coot swam up to it as if inclined to 
pick it up. I almost hoped she would, for 
I should really have enjoyed yanking her 
afew times. But she thought better of it, 
and turned away. After exhausting all 
my ingenuity on this pool, and finding it 
impossible to induce a rise, I laid down 
my rod, picked up a rock, and threw it at 
the ill-omened bird, whom I blamed for 
my lack of success. 

Westbrook took his cue from this and 
also sent a rock after her. Both made 
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Sure enough, he had made a bull’s-eye, 
and a mass of feathers floated off down 
stream, followed by the mortal remains 
of the deceased. And now the trout were 
jumping at these stray feathers, and re- 
turning to the siege, we each caught a 
good one at the lower end of the pool. 

We had now about as many fish as we 
cared to carry to camp and started back 
up river. On our way we met Lieutenant 
Thompson, of the Third Infantry—also a 
member of our party—who had left camp 
about the same time we did, and we 
stopped and watched him fish awhile. 


**1 FINALLY REACHED THE TREE AND CLIMBED UPON IT.” 


close calls for her, but she only scurried 
about the livelier, making no effort to get 
away. She, however, swam behind a 
projection in the bank, so that I could not 
see her, and I told W. to continue the 
attack and drive her out. 

He picked up another bowlder as large 
as a league baseball and hurled it at her, 
when the dullest and most ‘‘thudful” 
sound I ever heard, accompanied by a 
faint squawk, came from the vicinity of 
the bird. 

‘‘Well, bleach my bones if I haven't 
killed her!” said W., as he threw down 
his hat and jumped on it. 


The lieutenant is a veteran fly-fisherman, 
and it is a pleasure to see him wield his 
graceful little split bamboo rod, and han- 
dle the large, vigorous trout found in this 


stream. I had my camera with me and 
exposed a plate on him in the act of-play- 
ing a two-pounder, while holding a string 
of six others in his left hand, and though 
I did not give ,it quite enough time, it 
turned out fairly well. He had also filled 
his creel, and on our return to camp we 
hung our total catch, with several others 
that General Marcy had taken, on a pair 
of elk horns, and gota good negative of 
the whole outfit. 
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Trout grow to prodigious sizes in the 
Bitter Root, as well as in several other 
streams in Montana, Wyoming, Idaho 
and W ashington Territory. The Indians 
frequently spear them through the ice, or 
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‘(HE SEIZED THE FEATHERED BAIT.” 


take them in nets, these weighing ten 
to twelve pounds. But these large ones 
rarely rise to the fly. However, Colonel 
Gibson, of the U.S. A., commarfding at 
Fort Missoula, took one on a fly that 
weighed nine pounds and two ounces, 
and other instances have been recorded 
in which they have been taken by this 
method nearly as large. They have fre- 
quently been taken on live bait, and have 
been known to attack a small trout that 
had been hooked on a fly before he could 
be landed. 

While I was hunting in the Bitter Root 
Mountains in the fall of 84, a carpenter, 
who was building a bridge across the 
Bitter Root, near Corvallis, conceived the 
idea of fishing for trout with a set hook. 
He rigged a heavy hook and line, baiting 
with a live minnow, tied it to a willow 
that overhung one of the deep pools, and 
left it over night. By this means he se- 
cured three of these monster trout in a 
week, that weighed from nine to eleven 
and a half pounds each. 

The supply of trout in the Bitter Root 
seems to be almost unlimited, for it has 
been fished extensively for ten years past, 
and yeta man may catch twenty-five to fifty 
pounds a day any time during the season, 
and is almost sure to do so if he is at all 


skillful or ‘‘lucky.” I know a native 
Bitter Rooter who, during the summer 
and fall of ’84, fished for the market, and 
averaged thirty pounds a day all through 
the season, which he sold in Missoula “at 
twenty-five cents a pound. Of course, 
the majority of the ranchmen along the 
stream do little or no fishing, but the offi- 
cers‘and men at Fort Missoula do an im- 
mense amount of it, as do the residents of 
the town of Missoula; and visiting sports- 
men from the east take out hundreds of 
pounds every season. ‘But the stream is 
so large and long, and its net-work of 
tributaries so vast, and furnish such fine 
spawning and breeding grounds, that it is 
safe to say there will be trout here a cen- 
tury hence. The nefarious heathen 
Chinee has never been permitted to ply 
his infamous dynamite cartridge here, or 
in any of the streams of this vicinity, as 
he has long been doing in Colorado and 
Nevada and elsewhere, and this fact alone 
would account for the unimpaired supply 
in these streams. 

The reproductive power of the moun- 
tain trout is equal to all the tax likely to 
be levied against it here by legitimate 
sportsmen, and if dynamiting and netting 
are prohibited hereafter as heretofore, no 
fear need be felt as to the future supply. 

The market fisherman of whom I spoke, 
was a faithful devotee to the fly, and 
never would use any other lure. A white 
or grey hackle was his favorite. He used 
a stiff, heavy pole, however, about ten 
feet long, cut from the jungles that grow 
on the river bottom, and a heavy line, a 
foot shorter, with double gut for attach- 
ing the fly. He fished from the shore or 
waded, as was necessary to reach the 
best water. He cast with both hands, 
and the instant the fly touched the water 
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he would raise the tip so that the line 
would just clear, and then trail or skitter 
the fly gently, but rapidly, towards him. 
Thus the line being taut, when the fish 
arose to the fly he would simply hook 
himself. Then he was ignominiously 
‘‘yanked,” and either landed high and 
dry on mother earth or in the ranchman’s 
gunny-sack, 

Although devoid of sport and requiring 
little skill, it was the most effective method 
of filling a ‘‘bag” that I have ever seen 
practiced. I have seen him take ten to 
twenty-five trout in an hour’s fishing and 
not miss a single rise. I had this man 
with me on a hunting trip, and whenever 
we came within two miles of a trout 
stream our table was sure to be supplied 
with an abundance of trout. 

It has been stated that the mountain 
trout lacks the game qualities of our 
eastern brook trout. I have not found it 
so. They are quite as gamey, as vicious 
in their fighting, and as dangerous to fine 
tackle as the brook trout, the only percept- 
ible difference being that they do not fight 
aslong. They yield, however, only after 
a stubborn resistance, sufficiently pro- 
longed to challenge the admiration of any 
angler. I have caught a number of two 
and three-pounders that required very 
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careful and patient handling for ten to 
twenty minutes before they could be 
brought to the landing net. 

There are various other streams along 
the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
which afford almost equally as fine sport 
as the Bitter Root, and some of them that 
are even more picturesque and beautiful. 
In fact, nearly every stream reached by 
the road between Billings and Puget 
Sound, teems with these graceful beauties. 
By leaving the road at almost any point 
on the Rocky Mountain or Pend d Orielle 
divisions and pushing back into the moun- 
tains twenty to one hundred miles, the en- 
terprising angler may find streams whose 
banks have seldom been profaned by the 
foot of a white man; where an artificial fly 
has seldom or never fallen upon the spark- 
ling blue waters, and yet where millions of 
these beautiful creatures swarm, ready to 
rush upon anything that reaches the sur- 
face of their element bearing the least 
resemblance to their natural food, with all 
the fearless enthusiasm of untainted and 
unrestrained nature. In these wilder re- 
gions the tourist will also find frequent 
use for his rifle, for elk, bear, deer, moun- 
tain sheep and other large game may yet 
be found in reasonable quantities in all 
such undisturbed fastnesses. 
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FIG. I—THE NAUTILUS CANOE, 


HISTORY OF 


OUTLINE SKETCHES 






O WRITE the true history of 
the bark canoe, one would 
have to be able to read the 
hieroglyphics that the In- 
dians did not leave behind 
them—if the reader will par- 

don the Irish bull. They built no pyramids 

' of stone to carve their doings on, as did 

the Egyptians. Their Sphinx is Tradition 

—not masonry. The pale-faces who dis- 

covered America found the bark canoe a 

fact, complete and perfect—and they could 

not improve it; nor did they try. Thus 
has the bark canoe come down to us, 
floating on the flood of years—centuries— 
practically the same boat that it was 
when first discovered in the hands of the 

Indian by the white man. 

It was in Canada that canoes con- 
structed of materials other than bark (and 
whole logs) were first built. As the 
canoe evolution in Canada ante-dated 
the movement in the United States, the 
Canadian canoe will first be considered. 

‘‘The birch-bark, elm-bark and log 
canoes, are not exclusively Canadian, 
having been in use in all parts of North 

America since its earliest discoveries or 

‘historical record.{ The elm-bark canoe 

appears to have been used only as a sub- 

stitute for the birch-bark when or where 
the latter could not be obtained. La Salle, 
on his return to Montreal after his dis- 
covery of the Upper Mississippi, used an 
elm-bark canoe ‘wide Parkman.’ In 
‘Strickland’s Twenty-seven Years in Can- 
ada,’ written in 1852, the writer says the 
only Indians he ever saw using the elm- 


N. Y. C. C. FLAG.T 


* Copyright, 1887, by C. Bowyer Vaux, New York. 
t Club Burgee, two red stripes and one white. 
+H. F. Strickland in American Canoeist, Vol. 1V., No. 9. 
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bark canoe were the Chippewas on the 
River Maitland, Ontario, which dis- 
charges into Lake Huron. These Indians 
hunted and made maple-sugar on its 
upper waters, and in the early spring 
brought their furs and sugar to Lake 
Huron in canoes made of soft elm-bark. 

‘‘Strickland, whose book I have quoted 
from, settled on the Ontario River in the 
year 1830, where now stands the village 
of Lakefield. Birch-bark and log were 
the only types of candes then in use by the 
Indians there or on any of the many lakes 
tributary to the Otonabee. Wild rice 
grows in large beds or fields on Some of 
these lakes, which are frequented by 
great numbers of ducks. To paddle 
through these rice-beds and shoot the 
ducks as they rise is considered the best 
of sport. The log canoe is much better 
for the purpose than the birch, and the 
lighter and swifter the better. To this end 
George W. R. Strictland, about the year 
1855, made a great improvement in the 
construction of the log canoe, by which 
it could be shaped true to any model. 
Local amateur regattas were held at Lake- 
field yearly, at which the improvements 
to the log canoe were first brought into 
notice, and particularly at a regatta held 
on the Little Lake Peterboro on the 23d 
and 24th of September, 1857. The only 
other kind of canoe used on this occasion, 
besides the birch-bark, was one made of 
canvas stretched over a light frame, and 
was very creditable to its maker and 
paddler, John Edwards. He did not win 
the race against the improved dug-out, 
and he left the country shortly afterwards, 
it was presumed on that account. 

“It was at the Peterboro regatta of 
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1857, I. S. Stephenson first conceived the 
idea of building the Canadian bass-wood 
canoe. He built several of these in the 
spring and summer of 1858, and imme- 
diately after establishments were started 
for their manufacture by English, of Peter- 
boro, Gordon, of Lakefield, and Herrald,* 
of Rice Lake, and their canoes have found 
their way to every quarter of the globe and 
the islands of the sea. 

‘Stephenson was not wholly satisfied 
with his invention, owing to the difficulty 
of keeping a canoe made of wide boards 
perfectly tight, when left out of the water 
for any length of timein dry, hot weather; 
and after several years of experiment, he 
at last perfected and patented the Stephen- 
son cedar rib and_ longitudinal canoe, 
now manufactured by the Ontario Canoe 
Company. 

‘*The first decked canoe that was on the 
Otonabee waters was a dug-out butternut, 
made by George Strickland at Lakefield, 
in 1860. Its dimensions were about 18 ft. 
x 24 in., 8 in. deep, decked with butternut, 
except an opening of 6 or 7 ft. x 18 in., 
with a coaming 3 or 4 in. high around it. 
It was a beautiful model, finished with 
French polish, and weighed not more than 
75 or 80 lbs. It was exhibited in the city 
of Hamilton, and presented to the Prince 
of Wales.” 

Sails, as asecondary motive power have 
been used in Canadian canoes for many 
years. The first successful attempt to sail 
to windward (with the help ofa lee-board— 
a piece of board perpendicular to the 
side of the canoe, outside, and extending 
much below the bottom in the water, and 
held firmly in place by being tied with a 
rope toa thwart) was madein 1860. The 
double lee-board was first used in 1865. 
Baden-Powell, inventor of the Nautilus sail- 
ing canoe (of which more later on)-first 
sailed his canoe to windward in England 
ata Royal Canoe Club regatta about 1867. 
~ * Two of the four canoes that made the famous cruises re- 
corded in that delightful book by Habberton and Norton, 


“Canoeing in Kanuckia” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York), were the Rice Lake model, built by Herrald. 





The Canadians were ahead of him seven 
years therefore. Previous to that time 
canoe sailing in England had all been 
done down the wind. At the regatta in 
question the fleet had gathered off the 
windward shore of the lake ready for the 
start. While waiting for the signal, the 
wind hauled suddenly round sixteen points 
of the compass, and the fleet was on a 
lee-shore. The commodore ordered sails 
down and paddles manned to cross the 
lake so as to sail back. Nautilus did not 
obey, but started to beat to windward 
under sail, to the astonishment of all 
present. Hewas enabled to do this as he 
had puta deep extra keel on the canoe. 
When Nautilus completed the first leg and 
came about successfully, a great cheer 
rentthe air. This feat had been considered 
impossible up to that time. 

There were a few Canadian canoes as 
early as 1865, fitted with regular trunk 
centre-boards (of wood) and quite a num- 
ber having keels varying in depth from 
one to three inches below garboard streak. 
These canoes all sailed fairly well to wind- | 
ward without any ballast except whatever 
cargo the captains of the craft were pleased 
to carry. The records fail to show that a 
rudder was used. The custom of using 
the paddle as a steering appliance was 
universal. It has been recorded that a 
canoe with the paddle so held as to form 
a lee-board and rudder at one and the 
same time, has been sailed to windward, 
brought about, and handled on every point 
of the wind successfully. Great skill is 
required to thus sail a canoe. After 
having once witnessed a clever canoeist 
take an open Canadian canoe through a 
rapid, across a lake in a gale of wind, and 
do the thousand and one maneuvers that 
he has acquired, one wonders if there 
is anything impossible to accomplish in 
such a craft—except the plunge over 
Niagara and survive. 

A meeting of gentlemen interested in 
the organization of a canoe club was held’ 
at No. 122 William Street, New York City, 
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FIG. 2.—SHEER PLAN, NAUTILUS CANOE. 





—PART OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWING. 
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FIG. 3-—-THE NAUTILUS CANOE.—=(NO. 3.) 














Photographed directly from the original drawing furnished James Everson by W. L. Alden, and from which the first 
sailing canoes in the United States were built. The drawing was 8 by 934 inches. 


The description sent with the drawings is word for word as follows : 


CANOoE.—Clinker-built, of [oak] cedar plank. Top-streak, cedar [Spanish]; Deck, cedar; keel, 
oak. Timbers of oak or ash, 6 inches apart near seat; elsewhere, 1 foot and 11g feet apart. Deck to 
be sufficiently strong to bear a man weighing 160 pounds. 

Fic. 1.—Length, 4-C, 14 feet. Depth at midships to top of top-streak, 7—Z, 101g inches. Height cf 
stern-post above level of keel, C-D, 1 foot 1044 inches. Height of stern-post, 4-D, 1 foot 714 inches. 
K-K, back-board. -P, stretcher; made to slide out, and placed 3 feet 10 inches from top of sliding 
bulkhead ; stretcher to be very low in the center. , row-lock to hold paddle for steering. 


Fic. 2.—Beam amidships at bottom of top-streak, 2 feet 4 inches. Beam at mast-hole, 2 feet. 
Beam at dandy, 1 foot 8 inches. Water-tight bulkheads, W-Wand X-X. Distance from B to D, 4 feet. 
Distance from 4 to ©, 3 feet 5 inches. Distance from bow to mainmast, 4 feet 3 inches. Distance from 
stern-post to dandy, 3 feet 7 inches. Bulkheads from /to X and Z to M—one of them with hole to admit 
end of spars when stowed below. Sliding bulkhead, A~Z. Dimensions of octagonal well-hole, /—2, 
1 foot § inches; /—a, 1 foot; 4-c, 2 feet 5 inches; cd, 1 foot 1 inch; coaming (of cedar), 11g inches deep; 
#-k-b-a, hatch, with hinge at Z; c-d-e-g, hatch without fastenings. , pump. 

Length of spars.—Mainmast from deck to head, 4 feet 3 inches. Gaff, 4 feet. Sprit, 6 feet. Boom, 
6 feet. Dandy, from deck to head, 4 feet 6 inches. Masts to be made of yellow pine. Boom made of ash. 

Fic. 3.—Section amidships—depth inside from deck to keelson, 1 foot. Top-streak, 314 inches deep. 
Oak planks, 4 inches deep. Oak keel, 1144 inches deep. Floor boards, total width, 1 foot 4 inches; 
length, 4 feet 8 inches. Oak knees to support deck at sides of well. Mainmast to be stepped in tube 
134 inches in diameter. Dandy to be stepped in sguare tube 1 inch square—tubes to extend from deck 
to keelson. 


PADDLE.—Double-bladed paddle of spruce, 8 feet long. Depth of blade, 7 inches. Length of 
blade, 1 foot 6 inches, Circumference of shaft, 4 inches. Jointed with hinge and ferule at the middle. 


LEE-BoARD.—See Fig. 7. 
The owner to provide pump, cleats, sails and brass castings for mast. 
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on a certain Saturday evening in Septem. 
ber, 1871. There were present at that 
meeting: Wm. L, Alden, M. Roosevelt 
Schuyler, Montgomery Schuyler, Homer 
Martin, J. H. Kidder and J. S. Mosher, 
M.D. Those who were interested in the 
movement, though unavoidably absent at 
the meeting, were S. Grosvenor Forster, 
W. T. Burrwell, John Rich and G. Living- 
ston Morse. This was the first meeting 
of the New York Canoe Club. A con- 
stitution and by-laws, presented by Mr. 
Alden, were adopted, and the following 
officers elected to hold office for one 
year: 

Commodore—M. Roosevelt Schuyler. 

Vice-Commodore--G. Livingston Morse. 

Secretary—J. S. Mosher, M.D. 

Mr. Alden was then connected with the 
New York Zimes, and during the year a 
number of articles on the subject of canoe- 
ing appeared in that paper from his pen. 
Mr. Baden-Powell had a year or two be- 
fore that time taken his Baltic cruise and 
written a book on the subject called 
‘Canoe Traveling.” This book is now 
out of print. Mr. Alden put himself in 
communication with Mr. Baden-Powell, 
and got from him much information on 
canoeing matters, together with drawings 
of the Nautilus canoe. These drawings 
were placed in the hands of Mr. James 
Everson, of Williamsburgh (now Brook- 
lyn, E. D.), New York, a boat builder of 
excellent reputation, and: from them he 
constructed a fleet of canoes for the club 
members. ‘The first canoe Everson made 
was an exact reproduction of Baden- 
Powell’s Nautilus—great sheer—rounded 
stem and stern. This canoe was 14 feet 
long by 29 inches beam, named Leva, and 
was owned by the Commodore of the 
Club, M. RooseveltSchuyler. The Violetta 
(14 feet 8 inches long), was the second 
boat built. The stern-post was raked'toa 
sharp angle, but not rounded. This was 
Mr. Alden’s canoe. Montgomery Schuyler 
imported his canoe, the Gre/chen (built by 
Messenger) direct from London. The 
English canoes of that date were planked 
with oak. Mr. Everson used white cedar 
for planking, and this wood is almost 
universally used to-day for the same pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Alden is still on the active list of the 
N. Y. C. C., though heis at present absent 
from the country (on leave) filling ably the 
post of United States Consul-General at 
Rome, Italy. Mr. Montgomery Schuyler 
is still on the Zimes staff. He was for a 
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FIG. 4—THE ROB ROY CANOE 
was designed by MacGregor and extensively used in Eng- 


land as —_ as 1864. A tew boats like it were built in this 
country earlier than 1871. As the Harpers published Mac- 
Gregor’s account of his canoe cruises and the articles were 
well illustrated, these early American Rob Roys can be 
traced directly to this source. The Rob Roy is ‘still used, 
and is a delightful paddling canoe, but has not enough 
**stowing room” to make it a comfortable cruising canoe. 
The best paddling time on record was made in a Rob Roy 
canoe, narrowed down to 24 inches beam, and lengthened 
out to about 20 feet. The racing paddling canoes in Eng- 
land to-day are long, narrow Rob Roys, holding from one 
to four paddlers, The Rob Roy is a very uncomfortable 
canoe to sailin. The American Traveling Canoe, built by 
Rushton, which was very popular here in 1879 and ’80, is a 
modified Rob Roy. It was designed to make a more com- 
fortable cruising canoe, but keeping closely to the Rob Roy 
idea. The Rob Roy paddle was jointed, and seven feet in 
length. 





time editor of Harper's Weekly. Perhaps 
there is not a reader of Outinc who has 
not seen and enjoyed some picture by 
Homer Martin. It is a matter of regret 
that he has dropped his paddle—probably 
for the brush. J. S. Mosher, M.D., when 
secretary of the club, was the Health 
Officer of the Port of New York at Quaran- 
tine. He died two years ago in Albany, 
where he had lived for several years. G., 
Livingston Morse is still an active canoeist, 
now living in Yonkers. His father in- 
vented the telegraph. 

At a meeting of the N. Y. C. C., held in 
March, 1872, the constitution and by-laws 
were revised and a copy sent to the 
printer. Directly or indirectly nearly 
every canoe club constitution now exist- 
ing in the country is based on this original. 
At this same meeting a committee was 
appointed (M. R. Schuyler, M. Schuyler, 
J. S. Mosher and W. L. Alden) to frame 
regatta andsailingrules. This committee 
did its work well, inspected yachting and 
rowing rules, and drew up a form that has 
existed to the present time, slightly modi- 
fied to fit new boats and rigs, as they ap- 
peared. Three additional officers were 
created—Rear-Commodore, Measurer and 
Treasurer. These offices have since been 
dropped. 

The club held its first regatta on Flush- 
ing Bay, near New York, October 1gth, 
1872. A sailing race was the only event. 


The canoes entered were: 
Leila, 14 feet, M. R. Schuyler. 
Walrus, 15 feet 10 inches, G. L. Morse. 
Violetta, 14 feet 8 inches, W. L. Alden 
(sailed by J. E. Roosevelt). 
Gretchen, 14 feet, M. Schuyler. 
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FIG. 5—MR. ALDEN’S ‘‘ SHADOW ” CANOE.* 


The drawing illustrates the rig adopted for all the canoes taking part in the New York Canoe Club Regatta of 1872. 
It was invented, or more correctly speaking, adapted, to canoe uses by Mr. Baden-Powell, asa reference to fig. 3 will 
show. The sail was reefed by lowering the topmast and dropping the sprit and then tying in the reef by means of the 
usual points. It was a slow process. The mizzen was bent to boom and mast and had to cs taken in, mast and all, to be 
lowered. It was very small. The jib was hooked to mast-head and stem, and could not be set or taken in by the crew 
when afloat. The sliding-gunter arrangement is shown in the cut. As the jib was very generally used up to 1879, the 
mast was always set three or four feet aft of the stem. The Shadow was built during the winter of 1877-8 by Everson, 
and was the first sailing canoe to have an elliptical cockpit. This form strengthens the coaming greatly and affords good 
protection to the crew from wash on deck. Previous to this the cockpit was eight-sided. See fig. 3. 
ig. 1—This sketch was made in 1876. The canoe shown was one of Everson’s earlier pieces of work, with no modi- 
fications or changes from original drawing (fig 3), except it had a straight stern-post. There are five streaks to each side, 
and Everson builds all his canoes the same way to-day—every plank reaching from stem to stern-post—no butts. There 





were two hatches over each of the narrow ends to the cockpit. Only one is shown in the drawing. The ribs were placed 


somewhat closer together than the contract given called for. 


The great sheer is very apparent in the sketch. 





Gretchen won; Leila second; Violeffa third; 
Walrus disabled. ‘The steam launch Ger- 
¢rude followed the racers, with the regatta 
committee and friends of club members 
on board. Colonel C. L. Norton was’ 
among the guests on the launch. He 
joined the club at the next meeting after 
the regatta, and has remained a member 
ever since. His recollections of this, the 
first canoe sailing race in the United States, 
as those of an eye-witness, are of interest, 
and as follows: 

‘‘The quarantine officer was a canoeist 
then. The invited guests went down to 
Flushing in a swift quarantine launch, 
with a lot of canoes on board. Tela was 
sailed by Capt. Grosvenor Porter (com- 
manding one of the Havana steamers). 
It seems to me there were more than 
four entries, although only four are 
recorded in the club minute book. . 

“The sails were all sliding-gunter 
mainsails, with boom and sprit, and 
the dandies varied somewhat—sprits, 


*This drawing is made from a photograph taken by S. 


leg-o’-mutton, etc. Idon’t think any 
mainsail there was more than forty feet, 
and the dandies were mere handkerchiefs 
(two or three square feet each). There 
were no reefing-gears, simply reef-points. 

‘‘The course was triangular, starting 
from near the head of the bay, turning two 
stakes about a mile and a half down and 
return, leaving stakes on starboard hand. 
The wind was light from the westward, 
and in the smooth water fairly good time 
was made in beating down and in the 
reach to the second stake. The launch 
accompanied the racers, and passengers 
told them how the betting ran to encourage 
them. 

‘*During the run across, a smart squall 
came out of the west, but everbody jibed 
round successfully and got the wind 
astern. Montgomery Schuyler set a spin- 
naker and led the way home in fine style. 
But as they were running before the wind, 
they did not realize its force, and three of 
them upset in attempting to come on the 


R. Stoddard, Glen’s Falls, N. Y. 
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FIG. 6.—STANDING LUG RIG. 


This sail is described in ‘*Canoe Traveling,” and began to displace the sliding-gunter rig about 1877 on the canoes 
used in the vicinity of New York, on account of its simplicity—one halliard and one sheet. The sprit was always an 
annoying accessory of the gunter-sail. Leg-o’-mutton sails also were pretty generally used on canoes. Their use on 
other boats, no doubt, suggested to canoeists the good canoe points of ae gail, The high mast is about the only serious 
objection to the sail. In strong winds the canoes were sailed under jib and mizzen only. 
steering yoke adupted about 1878. The lines were carried direct from rudder cross-head to the yoke forward of cock- 

it.. This yoke was fixed to the upper end of a rod running through deck down to a socket in the keelson. _ A cross-bar 
elow deck fastened to it allowed the yoke—and thus the rudder—to be turned by a movement of the feet. This invention 
left the hands free to tend sheets and other things. MacGregor used a standing lug and jib on the Rod Roy. 


Fig. 6 also shows the deck- 











wind again, or shortly afterward. All 
were fished out and the canoes rescued. 
The launch steamed home, not blow- 
ing out her cylinder-head till just as she 
reached the wharf. 

‘*The first canoe (modern, I mean) that 
I ever saw was Dr. Mosher’s, in the then 
quarantine grounds, now lighthouse 
board, at Staten Island, whither I went 
for the express purpose of seeing it.” 

The effect of the regatta was good in 
one way, and bad in another. The nov- 
elty of it created public interest in the 
canoe, and new club members were a 
consequence. The duckings that the 
contestants got—the water is rather cool 
in these parts by October 19th—so chilled 
their ardor for sailing races, that seven 
years elapsed before the club held another 
regatta. 

The club built no boat-house, but each 
member provided for the keep of his 
canoe as best he could, and wherever it 
was most convenient for him to use it. 
This arrangement of affairs scattered the 
squadron to the four winds, and it was 
rarely that more than two members took 
an outing together, except during the 
summer vacations, when cruises in par- 
ties of three or four were in order. The 
members met each other frequently in 


town, and all met together annually for a’ 


grand club dinner. In fact, for several 


years the only really substantial thing 
about the N. Y.C. C. was its annual dinner 
and its treasury—there was nothing to 
spend the income on or for. What to do 
with the surplus was a vital club question 
then as it is a national one now. One 
means of disposing of it was by printing 
the constitution and by-laws in substan- 
tial book form, including the flag of 
every canoe in colors. The club did not 
have a home till 1879, when it bought a 
sectional boat-house and had it erected 
alongside of the Staten Island Rowing 
Club’s house at New Brighton, Staten 
Island, on one of the most beautiful points 
anywhere about New York harbor. A 
railroad has since necessitated a move. 

The fact that several of the early mem- 
bers were literary men, is very good reason 
for believing that the subject of canoeing 
was pretty well ventilated by them, and, 
in consequence, recruits were constantly 
joining the ranks. 

Mr. Jarvis, a well known English boat- 
builder, located at Ithaca, N. Y., in 1872, 
and at once began building canoes. The 
Psyche, a Nautilus canoe of his make, 
built in 1876, is still in commission in the 
New York club-house. A cut of Psyche 


appeared in OuvutTine, p. 32, vol. iv. 
‘“‘The canoe isa solution of the prob- 

lem to find a vessel perfectly adapted 

Thus wrote W. L. 


for one to cruise in.” 
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FIG. 7.--LATEEN SAIL. * 


This is probably the simplest sail ever used on a canoe. 
tached to the yard slips over a pin driven into the head of the mast. 


There is but one line to each sail—the sheet. A ring at- 


A jaw attached to the boom fits around the mast— 


see details shown in the illustration., ‘The sail cannot be reefed in any simple or satisfactory manner, and this point is 
about the only serious objection to its general use at the present time. 


Canoe sails are adaptations of those used on larger boats. There is hardly an instance where a sail has been wholly 


invented by a canoeist and satisfactorily put into practical use. 


in the United States about 1879 or 1880. 
fully on their canoes. i 
canoe. Survival of the fittest is the law here as elsewhere. 
cat-boats and sharpies, halliards, blocks and all. 


The lateen made its first appearance as a canoe sail 


he Cincinnati canoeists brought it into prominence by using it most success- 
here does not exist, probably, a form or cut of sail that has not been tried by some one on a 
Many of the earlier canoes were rigged as sloops, schooners, 





Alden in the Scribner (now Century Maga- 
sine), August, 1872, p. 478. The title of 
the article was, ‘‘The Canoe: How to 
Build and How to Manage It.” 

In 1874 Messrs. E. Waters & Sons, of 
Troy, N. Y., built a paper canoe for Mr. 
N. H. Bishop—the A/aria Theresa. Mr. 
Bishop cruised in this canoe during 1874-5 
from Troy, N. Y., to Cedar Keys, Fla. 
An account of this trip, ‘‘ Voyage of the 
Paper Canoe,” was published by Lee & 
Shepard in 1878, and thus still further made 
the canoe known to the general public, 
and respected. ‘‘Canoeing in Kanuckia” 
was issued about the same time, and 
its accounts of delightful experiences on 
land and water charmed the many. Ca- 
noeing as a sport was established on a 
solid foundation from that date. 

A canoe club was organized in Jersey 
City during 1878. It lived but two years. 
Its principal function seems to have been 
to bring to light, as a canoeist, the man 
who is now the Commodore of the Amer- 
ican Canoe Association. Several of the 
members had home-made canvas canoes. 
One of them, Mr. Chas. E. Chase, in his 
Everson Shadow canoe S#ubble, made 
several long cruises, publishéd accounts 
of which, from the pen of the skipper, 
appeared in print from time to time. 

During the winter of 1877-78 Messrs. 


Alden and Everson put their two wise 
heads together to construct an impréved 
canoe. ‘‘It shall have more body and 
less sheer than Nautilus,” said one. ‘‘It 
must be higher amidships—have more 
freeboard,” said the other. Thus it re- 
sulted, that point after point was taken up, 
discussed, disposed of, and the new canoe 
made its appearance in May—three of 
them. The original Shadow (see fig. 5) 
Mr. Alden bought. It was afterwards 
sold to C. H. Farnham, and by him pad- 
dled and sailed the entire length of the 
Labrador coast. Mr. Chase’s Bubble was 
the second Shadow, and it made a record, 
too. The third one was the Doé, not un- 
known to fame among canoeists as an 
old-time winner of races. 

“The Canoe and Flying Proa” (Harper 
& Brothers), by W. L. Alden, was pub- 
lished in 1878. In this interesting little 
book the author describes the new Shadow 
as ‘‘the perfect canoe.” At the time of 
writing, the first Shadow had not touched 
water. 

In spite of all this, many points claimed 
for the new canoe actually existed, and 
were demonstrated by later events. The 
author ‘‘ builded better than he knew,” as 
the sequel proved. 

Not even in the wildest flight of canoe- 
istic imagination, at that time, did any one 
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8—LEG-0’-MUTTON SAIL, SHARPIE KIG. 


This rig was adopted by those of the New York Canoe Club who purchased Canadian canoes in 1873 and ’74, and it 


has been extensively used by canoeists since. 


very high mast is an objection. 


There are but two lines to each sail, halliard and sheet 
keeps the sail very flat, thus making it specially effective in windward work. The Bermuda boats all use this sail. 


The sprit-boom 
The 





conceive it to be possible for a canoe to 
carry 100 square feet of sail. Fifty was 
a very large spread for those days. Yet 
this very same Shadow canoe, designed 
and-built for cruising and small sails, 
actually turned out a racer carrying from 
80 to 160 square feet of sail, with very 
little ballast in the canoe, and for five 
years stuck at the top of the heap, or 
hovered so near that point, it might prac- 
tically be classed as the top. 

During the years between 1871 and ’79 
every one who bought a canoe tinkered 
with its rig, fittings, gear, conveniences 
and accessories. Every man had to prac- 
tically work out his own problems—seat, 
steering-gear, cut and rig of. sails, cleats, 
aprons, camping-outfits, and the hundred- 
and-one canoe details. Canoeists were 
scattered over the country in very thin 
layers. The experiments and failures of 
one man did not help another, as there 
were no means of inter-communication 
between them. How different it is now! 

Then a canoe’s rig was made up of 
brass window-shade blocks,  fish-line 
halliards and sheets, curtain-rings on mast, 
clothes-line painters, bent-wire hooks, 
wooden cleats, home-made sails of un- 
bleached sheeting in one width, and all 
sorts of makeshifts. No boat hardware 
was small enough or light enough for a 
canoe. Battens in sails were unknown. 


A canoe three years of age presented the 
appearance of a junk-shop, so varied was 


the assortment of odds and ends that went 
to make up the rig. 

The homes of the early canoeists were 
littered up with brass screws, screw eyes, 
snap-hooks, varnish pots, alcohol lamps, 
all kinds of cordage, brass tubing, yards 
of muslin cut to waste, carpet-thread and 
wax, tape, tacks, bolts, nails, brass and 
iron rings, wire, ferrules, rivets, bits of 
cedar, pieces of leather, and the greatest 
variety of tools—all expected to be of use 
at some time for some part of a canoe’s 
rig, or the making of some fitting for the 
canoe. The canoeist’s club locker to-day 
usually contains a goodly supply of pretty 
much everything; but in comparison with 
the sanctum of the canoeist of ten years 
ago, it bears about the same ratio that a 
village store does to Macy’s. 

When MacGregor’s accounts of his Rob 
Roy cruises were published in this country, 
a young man in Rahway, N. J., wasa 
most interested reader of them. "He con- 
ceived the idea of building a canoe for 
himself, and in 1874 laid the keel of the 
Jesse. Mr. W. P. Stephens, for that was 
the young man’s name, induced a few of 
his Rahway friends to build or purchase 
canoes, and with them formed the Jersey 
Blue Canoe Club in 1875, the second canoe 
club in the United States. About that 
time there were several amateur builders 
of canvas canoes in Newark, and the 
Triton Boat Club of that city had a number 
of these on its register. Stephens cruised 
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along in his canoe from Rahway in 1876, 
to the Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, wa Raritan Canal and Delaware River. 
A party of Triton canoeists in canvas 
canoes cruised to the exhibition under the 
leadership of Mr. West (who has since 
gone west), from Newark, by way of Morris 
Canal and Delaware River. Stephens had 
a fondness for marine architecture, and 
read everything he could lay his hands on 
treating of the subject. He went to work 
in John Roach’s shipyards a year or two 
later, and got a thorough training in the 
practical work of ship-building. After he 
left John Roach’s employ, he returned to 
Rahway, and having a little time at his 
disposal, and a workshop near his father’s 
house, set to work to build a canoe. A 
large mill-pond just back of the house 
was the water on which the /esse made 
her trial trip. A friend visited Stephens 
soon after he had completed a new canoe, 
tried it, and at once wanted to purchase 
boat and outfit. A bargain was struck and 
the canoe carted off to New York Bay. 
Then a second keel was laid. At that 
time Stephens was looking for an opening 
fora young man. Canoe building sug- 
gested itself as a business, and at it he 
went. All available books and articles 
on the subject were collected, ‘read, 
digested and the facts gleaned put into 
practical use. ‘The English canoeists were 
communicated with. E. B. Tredwen, of 
the Royal Canoe Club, London, was loom- 
ing up as a dangerous rival of Mr. Baden- 
Powell. Tredwen and Stephens soon 
struck up a very lively correspondence, 
and it is almost entirely due to Mr. Stephens 
energy that the results of the best English 
canoeing thought so soon had a marked 
effect for the better on American canoes. 
Being a draughtsman and designer, 
Stephens put his canoes on paper first and 
then built from his drawings—and to 
them, exactly. This was a new departure 
in canoe construction. He designed the 
Jersey Blue, Sandy Hook, River Cruising 
and Kill von Kull models, and built besides 
these, Rob Koys, Pearls and small sail 
boats. Being a mechanic and canoeist 
as well as a builder, Mr. Stephens natu- 
rally got many ideas in the way of brass 
work, gear and fittings from his use of the 
canoe that he was able to work out into 
practical shape. 

Mr. Stephens is a graduate of Rutgers 
College, and of a literary turn of mind. 
He wrote articles on building, cruising, 
and kindred tovics which were very 
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useful to canoeists in general from the 
common-sense, practical ideas contained 
in them clearly expressed. His ‘‘Canoe 
and Boat Building” is the standard work 
on the subject now. He was elected a 
member of the New York Canoe Club 
early in 1879, and has held the offices of 
secretary and vice-commodore. His vast 
fund of canoe information was of great 
assistance to many of the members, and 
not a few availed themselves of the benefit 
of his advice in the matter of rig and lines 
of hull. Several years ago he gave up his 
canoe-building business to fill the editor's 
chair of the yachting and canoeing depart- 
ments in Forest and Stream. ‘Though not 
a remarkable sailor, he is a strong paddler 
and a charming cruising and camping 
companion. 

John Habberton, the author of ‘‘ Helen’s 
Babies,” was a member of the N. Y. Club 
from 1873 to 1880. He favored the Herrald 
canoe, and cruised in one with other mem- 
bers of the club several seasons. He has 
written many canoeing articles for the 
press, and with Col. C. L. Norton, wrote 
‘Canoeing in Kanuckia.” Col. Norton 
held the office of commodore for several 
seasons. He is the author of many little 
devices for the comfort and convenience 
of cruisers. The first practical and satis- 
factory canoe tent was invented by him 
and exhibited at the American Canoe As- 
sociation Meet in 1880 at Lake George. 

N. H. Bishop was made an honorary 
member of the club May a2ist, 1878. The 
history of canoeing in America between 
the years 1871 and 1880 is practically the 
history of the New York Canoe Club. 
From 1880 to the present time the history 
of the American Canoe Association fully 
covers the field. During the earlier period 
nearly all new devices, rigs and models 
were made public by members of the 
N. Y. C. C. The long cruises which have 
been recorded were taken by its members. 
Its flag was carried on canoes navigating 
many waters. It was in 1879 that the 
Wulsin and Siegfried party penetrated the 
wilderness to Lake Itasca in canoes, one 
of which carried a N. Y. C. C. Burgee. 
The N. Y. C. C. flag was raised by the 
party on Schoolcraft Island, where they 
camped, and these gentlemen were the 
first to. get to Itasca Lake in civilized 
canoes—former explorers having traveled 
there by land, or in bark canoes handled 
by the Indians. 

In 1879 the New York Canoe Club had 
over forty members on its active list. Col. 
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C. L. Norton was commodore, and E. B. 
Bronson, M.D., secretary. At a meeting 
held April 15th, called for the purpose of 
discussing plans for the season’s outings, 
the subject of building a boat-house as a 
permanent home for the club came up 
and was freely discussed as to ways and 
means, site, location, etc. Some of the 
members wished to locate on the Harlem, 
others on the Hudson, and still others 
favored Staten Island. A committee was 
appointed to look into the question and 
gather facts. Ata meeting held April 24th, 
the boat-house question was still further 
discussed. It was also decided to hold 
a regatta at some time during June. 

The regatta of June 7th was the canoe- 
ing eventofthe year. Elaborate circulars 
reais issued by the club and sent to all 
the New York papers as well as every 
boat club and canoeist in the vicinity of 
New York whose names and addresses 
could be found. Full sailing rules and 
directions were printed in this circular. 
There were two events on the programme— 
a paddling race and a sailing race, and 
three prizes offered in each event, first, 
second and third. Entries were to be 
made up to the day before the regatta. On 
the day ofthe races, printed cards were dis- 
tributed to all the visitors, giving the list of 
entries. The card was as follows 

Entries for canoe regatta, to be held in 
New York Bay, off north shore of Staten 


Island, June 7th, 1879. Regatta Com- 
mittee: S. D. Smith, N. Y.C.C., Chairman, 


21 Nassau Street; Chas. E. Chase, J.C.C.C., 
287 Broadway; L. F. d’Oremieulx, 170 
Broadway; W. P. Stephens, Jersey Blue 
C.C., Chester, Pa; K. N. Putnam, R.C.C., 
54 Wall Street. 






Number. Name. Club. Entry. 
xr Putnam, eee N..... Resolute. Kaloolah. 
2 Chase, Sy eee i c. Bubble. 
3 Bronson, Dr. E B.wcesece v. ¥. Elfin. 7 
5 WMO, Wise 5. <s uses se Clochette, 
5 Smith, Sutherland | ere N.Y Lina. 
6 Piffs ard, BOs Es Gicessonse N.Y Psyche. 
7 Norton, a eer N.Y. Bess. 
8 Habberton, J beetesesseeve ™. ¥. Alice. 
9 d’Oremieulx, L. « ceeeeees N. Y. Star. 
zz Ransom, E.A ......00..0+ J.C 
12 Wynkoop, R. D. soe 3C 
et ee Eig 
14 Constantine. A.C........ Loutse. 
15 Vaux, C. Bowyer......... Resolute. Dot. 
16 Top ts ad eM of Coquette. 
* a BF. Rosalind. 
18 Hussey, Fred. Passaic. Elise. ~ 
19 Roosev elt, A. eS Sersey Blue. 
20 DeForest, R. W. N. Y. Sunshine. 
21 2 haw Pa? é } ovcccece Riverdale. Wm. Henry. 
22 Haydock, R. R.........-- Resolute. Canvas Back. 
23 Smith, Judge ares eee a Titania. 
24 Fitch, Pe 3G. Argo. 
25 Fyne, M. Wins} CP gésbbebs Riverdale. Jngens. 
26 P. Tuckeman. sscecce Star. 
27 W.P. Stephens.. Seana ebene.we J.B. 
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In consequence of the press notices and 
circulars canoeists brought their canoes 
from quite a distance, and there was a 
grand gathering. Every canoeist present 
had many friends on shore interested in 
the events. The scene presented was a 
very pretty one, and novel. Groups of 
ladies with bright-colored parasols lined 
the banks and grass slopes. The water 
in front of the club-house was alive with 
canoes of all rigs and no rigs. The little 
steam launch £/ve maneuvered about 
here and there among the canoes. It held 
the regatta committee, judges and re- 
porters. The record of upsets at the only 
regatta ever before held by the club had 
not been forgotten, though it took place 
so many years before, and all the guests 
looked forward to the pleasure of seeing 
many capsizes. Dr. H. G. Piffard must 
have been conscious of this ‘“‘long felt 
want,” for he very kindly sailed his canoe 
near shore just before the paddling race 
started, got hung up on a rock, and calmly 
rolled completely over in three feet of 
water right down in front of the audience, 
where every one had a fair chance of 
seeing him. A wild burst of enthusiasm 
followed this performance. The doctor, 
standing in water up to his waist, calmly 
acknowledged the applause by a very 
dignified bow. This was the only upset 
recorded, though the wind blew half a 
gale out of the north-west all the afternoon. 
Two or three cat boats and several yachts 
were in the offing, to follow the races. 
Three rough-water shells hovered about 
and silently glided to and fro. The South 
Shore ferryboats went well out of the 
regular course to give their passengers a 
view of the mosquito fleet. 

The first event was a paddling race. 
Course was half a mile east along shore, 





turn a stake and return to float. ‘There 
were seven starters : 

Canoe. Model. Paddler. Club. 
Star, Rob Roy, P. Tuckerman, N. Y. 
Elise, Canvas, Fred. Hussey, _ Passaic. 
Argo, '. Wn. T. Fitch, Jersey City. 
Bubble, Shadow, Chas. E. Chase, - - 
Rosalind, sine Blue, W. M. Cook, =. ee 

na, errald, S. D. Smith, “ 

Dolly 
Varden, “ John Habberton, = 


Star won with a lead of 100 yards, not 
being affected as much as the canoes with 
more freeboard by the head-wind and sea 
on the home stretch. Zvise was second 
and Argo third. The canoes were not 
divided into classes as they arenow. All 
raced on eventerms. Some of the heavier 
canoes came in over ten minutes behind 
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the winner. One gallant commander got 
tired before the stake was rounded, ran his 
canoe ashore, left her there, and walked 
back to the club-house along shore. The 
interesting event of the day was the sailing 
race. Tide was a strong ebb, and with 
the wind. Thecourse was, therefore, laid 
out from a boat anchored off the float, to 
and around buoy 17 off Robins Reef 
Lighthouse and return, sailed over twice, 
three and one-half miles in all. The tide 
and wind made it necessary to sail the 
entire course close-hauled. The canoe 
centerboard was unknown then. The 
Staten Island canoes were all fitted with 
rockered keels six inches deep, below gar- 
boards. Most of the other canoes had 
little or no keel. The Herrald canoes 
used lee boards ; but they did not seem to 
work for some unknown reason. There 
were ten starters in the sailing race, each 
canoe having its entry number painted or 
sewed on the sail. The canoes were 
started in groups of three each, three 
minutes apart. 
FIRST GROUP. 





Canoe. Model. Sailor. Club. 

Bess, Herrald, C. L. Norton, N. Y. 

Elfin, Nautilus, E. B. Bronson, “ 

Dot, Shadow, C. B. Vaux, Resolute B. C. 
SECOND GROUP. 

Louise, —, A. C. Constantine, 

Elise, Canvas, Fred. Hussey, Passaic. 

Titania, Nautilus, Judge F. Smith, N.Y. 
THIRD GROUP. 

Jersey Blue, ery Blue, A. Roosevelt, N. Y. 

Star, ob Roy, L. F. d’Oremieulx, “ 

Clochette, Shadow, W. Whitlock, 


DollyVarden, Herrald, J. Habberton, « 


A reef of rocks ran parallel to the shore 
in front of the float, partly covered with 
water. ifn and Bess managed to find a 
clear channel; but Do/, not knowing the 
ground, was hung up on a ledge long 
enough to give £%in a good start. Dof 
had les&’ than two inches of keel, while 
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Elfin had six—a great advantage for the 
latter over the course selected. Do's 
skipper sailed sitting on deck, an unheard 
of performance among canoeists up to that 
time. ifinturned buoy first, closely fol- 
lowed by Dot Bess dropped far to lee- 
ward and soon gave up. In jibing round 
buoy, Do/'s rudder lines fouled and the 
canoe drifted so far to leeward that the 
home turn could not be weathered. As 
Lifin turned the boat, Dotalso came about 
and followed her out around buoy 17 and 
back again, this time reaching the float a 
close second, but out of the race, as the 
course had not been properly sailed over. 

Of the second group, Louise alone com- 
pleted the course,, and Mr. Constantine 
secured second prize, Dr. Bronson taking 
first. Clochet/te won third prize. Svar was 
very nearly run down py a ferry-boat, and 
the incident was vividly illustrated in one 
of the weekly papers a few days after the 
race. Lilfn and Clochete were rigged with 
mutton sails, and these were double- 
reefed during the entire race. Louise had 
complete schooner rig of small size, and 
used full sail. Dofhad a jib and mizzen 
set forthe race. Zin was built by Geo. 
Roahr, of Harlem, and was a really beau- 
tiful canoe in appearance, rig and finish. 
Louise was of amateur construction. Clo- 
chetle was an Everson. The tail-piece to 
this article is re-drawn from a woodcut by 
Cozzens, published in an illustrated paper 
the week after the race. 

Though there were no more club races 
that year, the regatta, the gathering of 
many canoes in the new club-house, and 
consequent scrub matches, at once resulted 
in great improvements in the rig and hand- 
ling of the canoes. These improvements 
very soon were noted by visiting canoeists, 
and a general movement towards good 
rigs was inaugurated. 





N. Y. C. C. REGATTA, 1879. 


‘¢ ELFIN ” AND ‘ DOT.” 











THE VICTORY OF THE YACHT ‘‘CORONET.” 


BY W. N. 


“‘StanpD by the signal halliards, there, 
one hand!” 

‘Are you ready with the gun, Mr. 
Whittier? Run up the ensign, sir— 
fire!” and the cold crisp morning air of 
March 8th, reverberated with the thunder 
of our little three-inch breech loading 
howitzer. 

Across the dark waters of the East 
River, the snow-clad heights of Brooklyn, 
glistening in the early sun like myriads of 
diamonds, re-echoed that which told the 
harbor the schooner-yacht Coronet was 
thenceforth in commission—a thing of life. 

As she moves slowly away from her 
moorings, preparatory to that long and 
eventful sail of three thousand miles across 
a winter's sea, few observe the presence 
of two little girls, the daughters of cap- 
tain and mate, with sad and disconsolate 
faces, standing back from the idle crowd 
upon the dock, and crying as if their 
hearts would break. Eagerly they watch 
every movement of that tiny piece of man’s 
handiwork, about to brave the furies of a 
mightier power, and take from them all 
they hold dear in this world, perhaps 
forever. 

Suddenly every eye is turned away from 
the yacht. A pairof horses, foaming at the 
mouth, and lashed furiously by their 
driver, reach the end of the wharf, just in 
time to catch a farewell glimpse of the 
Coronet as she gracefully rounds the point 
at Catharine Street Ferry. 

‘‘What is it?” asks the crowd. 

Only a truck-load of delicacies that 
‘*Collie” Colt’s representative has ordered 
from Park & Tilford, but which neverthe- 
less forms almost as necessary a part of 
the vessel as her sails and equipment. 
Frantic signals are made, but no answer. 
A passing tug is hailed and having been 
brought into requisition, terrapin, turkey, 
sardines, and oysters, are thrown in pell- 
mell upon eggs, pastry, preserves, etc. 
Having completed her cargo, lines are cast 
off and the chase begins. Under the great 
bridge, past Governor’s Island, now to 
starboard, now to port, dodging here and 
there a ferry-boat, until beneath the shelter 
of the French goddess’ small feet, a gun is 
fired to windward—a signal for the Coronet 
to ‘‘lie to.” 
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‘Haul the jib-sheet to windward—spill 
the foresail—in with the main—hard 
down ”—and there she lies dead in the 
water, and the tug relieved of her precious 
cargo, which undoubtedly saved the life 
of more than one voyager determined to 
die ‘‘full,” if it were necessary to die 
at all. 

With a fresh breeze from W.S.W., and 
sheets well aft, the run down the bay was 
one ovation after another. 

Sailing vessels manned their rigging; 
men and boys shouted themselves hoarse ; 
steamers blew and whistled until their 
gauges showed such reduced pressure, 
that they were almost without steerage- 
way; tiny embroidered handkerchiefs 
were delicately waved from passing Staten 
Island boats, so that the men at the ensign 
halliards had to be carried below by the 
time Fort Hamilton was reached. 

The helm is now put up, sheets eased off, 
and Captain Crosby steers for the open 
sea to give his charge her first salt-water 
reception and try the new sails, after her 
long stay in the dry-dock. The result of 
7% tons of lead poured into the outside of 
her keel has considerably changed her 
metacentric height and center of buoy- 
ancy, and the effect of all this is what 
we desire principally to know. 

After running several hours with a lead- 
ing wind, the helm is put down, sheets 
hauled well aft, and before one has scarcely 
time to witness the evolution, she is head- 
ing N.W. by W.%W. close-hauled on the 
port tack within 4% points of the wind’s 
eye. Notwithstanding the heavy seas 
beating against her weather-bow, she 
stands up under such an immense press of 
canvas as stiff as a house, and only ina 
few heavy rolls is the lee-rail below 
water. 

Captain Crosby is delighted—we are all 
delighted—and have no fear now to race 
a thousand Daunilesses. With the excep- 
tion of a few cloths to be removed from 
the foot of the foresail, her clothes could 
not fit better had they been cut by the 
“court tailor” of Piccadilly. Before us 
the afternoon sun is fading slowly behind 
the hills of Staten Island, while, in our 
wake, a thousand white fleecy clouds sail 
around the moon, as the Corone? flies 














through the water like a frightened fish, 
throwing the spray almost as high as her 
masthead. 

On she goes, with Coney Island and 
the ‘‘Great Elephant” just visible in the 
mist far away to leeward, and having Fort 
Hamilton now on the starboard beam is 
put about and reaches for her anchorage 
off Tompkinsville. 

As she rides at anchor here in the moon- 
light, let us make a brief summary of her 
and the comparative advantage she may 
possess over her sturdy competitor the 
Dauniless. 

The Coronet was launched from the yard 
of C. & R. Poillion, in 1885, having been 
built under the personal direction of 
Captain Crosby, who superintended the 
placing together of every timber. In her 
construction the predominant idea was 
that she might combine the lines of a yacht 
with the staunchness ofa pilot boat. Below 
will be found her dimensions as compared 
with those of the Dauniless. 


Coronet. Dauntless. 









FT. IN. FT. IN. 
Length over all.ccotsssecctscccccececeers 133 00 +=: 124 00 
Length on the load water line............ 123 00 117 07 
Extreme beam. ........+.cccccesccce 27 00 26 07 
Extreme draught of water.........eeeeee- 12 06 12 03 
Least freeboard.............. 3 06 3 07 
Length of mainmast...........eseeeeeeee QI 00 85 06 
Length of mainboum... .eccseeeeeeeeeee 68 00 68 oo 
Length of topmasts...........sssescesess 36 00 46 00 
Perpendicular of sail triangle per N.Y.Y. 

Re SM ans dS a soMisaiseecdeunseecuiens swe 103 00 =: 107 00 
Base of triangle as per N.Y.Y.C. rule ... 184 o9 183 06 
Sail tons per N.Y.Y.C. rule for racing 

MEASUTEMENL... 000 ceeeeeceeeceencs 114 00 III 02 
Area of Jower sails in sq. ft..........+..+7,185 6,94" 
Area of topsails in sq. ft....... rome nt. 1,093 
Area of sq. sailin sq. ft ..........cc0000 30135 2,865 
Load displacement in tons.........seeeee+ 277 215 
Ballast inf tons... ...sceccscccorcecccesccese 126 80 
Tonnage, old measurement......0.eeeees 380 267.7 


We thus see that one has comparatively 
little advantage over the other except in 
the factor of displacement, or the total 
weight of volume of water when im- 
mersed to her maximum draught. Were 
the race at any other time of the year 
except March, this advantage would not 
be such an important one. But results 
have shown that it was the only thing by 
which she was enabled to carry any can- 
vas at all in the frightful gales to which 
she was subjected. 

The start was fixed for Thursday, March 
1oth, but owing to the funeral of Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and the fact that 
Mr. Bush was one of the leading members 
of Plymouth Church, the final arrange- 
ments were made for Saturday the 12th at 
Ip.M., from a line off Owl’s Head, New 
York harbor, until Roche’s Point, Queens- 
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town, Ireland, bore E.S.E. (magnetic). 
All the New York dailies requested the 
guests to be aboard the previous night, as 
no boats would be permitted alongside 
after 8 a.m., and no one allowed over the 
side until Ireland should be reached 
(except of course those who might be 
washed over by the sea). 

But we were not to be so easily cheated 
of our ‘‘last night ashore ” and the oppor- 
tunity of saying ‘‘adieu” to friends, who 
had gone to all the trouble of arranging 
an elaborate reception. Therefore, with 
the risk of incurring the displeasure of our 
genial captain, we made the most of what 
afterwards, more than once in mid-Atlantic, 
we verily believed was our ‘“‘last night 
ashore.” Never was there a colder or 
bleaker night—-nor did the wind whistle and 
howl so dirge-like and dismally around the 
corners, lifting perfect clouds of sand, 
which cut into one’s face like a knife. If 
such was the night, under the lee of those 
immense structures on Broadway tower- 
ing almost to the skies, what must it be 
upon the bosom of the broad Atlantic with 
only a plank between one’s self and 
eternity ; and what will be our feeling 
twenty-four hours hence. We drop into 
Delmonico’s for the last time, seeking to 
bury all such thoughts in oblivion, and 
around the festive board discussed those 
phases that seem brightest—the genial hos- 
pitality of those warm-hearted Irish people 
at Queenstown, receptions and dinners 
awaiting us in Cork and London—the 
return home on the White Star steamer— 
and above all, the welcome back by our 
own friends. 

Despite the force of the wind, which 
seemed to increase inversely as the length 
of the night, and the snow and sleet which 
now began to fall and chill us to the very 
bone, we parted in the best of spirits to 
take a few hours of rest. After dreams 
of gales, cyclones, hurricanes, dismasted 
vessels, and shipwrecked people swim- 
ming about in an icy ocean, we awoke 
to find a moderate gale blowing from 
the N.N.W. and a clear cold bright 
morning, such as one sees only in early 
March. Hastily dispatching a cup of 
coffee and roll, Staten Island Ferry is 
reached, and during the trip down the bay 
even the big iron steamer makes heavy 
weather in the gale. 

On all sides the race furnishes the only 
topic of conversation. As we approach 
St. George’s and the yachts are first seen 
riding at their anchors and looking like 
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silhouettes against the blue hills of Clifton, 
with the open ocean to the east'ard, a 
murmur of admiration passes through 
the crowd at their taut and trim ap- 
pearance. 

‘‘Do you think either will ever live 
to reach the other side?” asks a Wall 
Street broker of an old, weather-beaten 
pilot. 

‘‘Waal, you see, mate, that’s a stinger 
as un can’t answer without bein’ afear’d 
of tellin’ what good folks would call an 
ontruth. I sailed out o’ this port in ’43, 
bound to the east’ard, jest about this time 
o’ the year, on board the A/onarch, a 450 
ton brig, with as smart a crew as ever 
‘‘knotted a rope yarn” or ‘‘spliced a main 
brace.” The month o’ March on the 
western ocean ain’t one that no man as 
calls himself a sailor cares to get too close 
an acquaintance with, even in big wessels, 
let ‘lone in sich skimming dishes as them 
there things. Why, Iseen it blow so hard 
on the Monarch as men couldn’t stand up, 
but was blowed down jist like paper; an’ 
a holdin’ on to the topmast back-stays with 
all two arms and legs, the clothes was 
tore right off your back.” 

‘‘Well, but you know these yachts have 
been fitted out with every improvement 
that modern science has brought to sea- 
manship.” 

**Science be blowed, man; that ain’t 
goin’ to make no difference no how. If 
you had bin on the M/onarch in a revolving 
cyclone that struck us in the roaring 40's 
when the sticks was tuk right out er her, 
and she lay all night on her beam ends, 
with the sea a pourin’ in the cabin, you 
would a need no sky pilot for to tell you 
that the wind kin blow as no wessel ever 
built by man kin stand up agin it. Ifone 
o’ them there little things gits catched in 
the center of a cyclone, the race is a ggin’ 
for to be which will git to the bottom o’ 
the ocean fust. 

‘‘Captain Samuels is a man they say as 
is afeard o’ nothin’ onder heaven, and I 
heerd he said he was a goin’ to win this 
race or sink his ship. I don’t take much 
stock in sich talk myself, but if the Cor- 
onet wants to beat she is a got to carry 
canvas till the last, even when the night 
is that dark, and the weather that thick, 
as aman can’t see a ship’s length ahead. 
Crosby don’t talk much, and that’s why I 
think he’s a good sailorman, and is a 
goin’ to take every risk without losing the 
lives uv his crew. Ef he knows how to 
handle his wessel, it’s my opinion as he’s 
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a goin’ to be in Queenstown to meet 
Samuels.” 

Finally St. George is reached. With a 
vague feeling of uncertainty as the last 
foot is taken from solid ‘‘terra firma,” the 
Coronet is boarded, where everything is in 
bustle and confusion. Life-boats and im- 
mense spare spars are being lashed down 
to the deck—anchors and cables stowed 
aft—sailors running here and there, now 
with a pull to set taut the topmast back- 
stay, then to slush down those slender, 
rakish masts, preparing her for that long 
and eventful sail, as a trainer would his 
blooded racer. 

The water-boat having filled our tanks, 
gives her parting salute, and our last 
communication with the shore is over. 
The wind whistles mournfully through 
our shrouds and backstays, as the boat- 
swain loudly calls, ‘‘All hands up anchor.” 
At 11.35 A.M. we break ground, and the 
Coronet is ready for the ocean race. Stand- 
ing off and on the wind, we reach towards 
Bay Ridge, the starting-point, and at rh. 
14m. 46s., New York mean time, as the 
whistle of the Zuckenbach tells us, time is 
up, the Coronet crosses the line, with the 
Dauntless about 500 yards astern. 

- “Quick, my lads—haul out the head of 
your squaresail, sheet aft! Now, jump 
to the maintopmast staysail halliards, 
and show them our heels !” 

With every stitch of racing canvas bel- 
lying far to leeward in clouds of snow, 
the Coronet spreads her ‘‘white wings,” ’ 
and flies like a graceful sea-bird for an- 
other world. New York harbor has doubt- 
less never seen another such sight as that 
start. In its sublimity it beggars descrip- 
tion. Cold and bleak as was the day, 
every yacht in commission, some with 











their saucy steam launches darting here 
and there bearing messages to us of love 
or good-will; large excursion steamers, 
their decks black with people; tugs 
screeching themselves hoarse, with anx- 
ious friends on board—were all there to 
wish us ‘‘God-speed.” 

Flying before the north-west gale, under 
all racing canvas, in vain the steamers try 
to keep pace with us. Before the Hook 
bears abeam everything is distanced, the 
Bay Ridge alone keeping us company. 
She remains close by almost as far as Fire 
Island, where she gives her last farewell 
and turns her prow homeward. 

Our worthy competitor, the Dauniless, is 
cracking on every stitch of canvas, and 
fighting nobly in our wake; but, like a 
tired athlete, gradually succumbs, her hull 
fading perceptibly as the distance is 
widened. 

‘‘Let her go, E.S.E.34E., quartermas- 
ter!” and the Corone/ is alone upon the 
ocean. As darkness comes on the wind 
continues to freshen, heeling us_ well 
over. 

‘Stand by to take in your squares'l 
and fore and maintops1|!” roars the cap- 
tain, eagerly watching every movement 
of our antagonist, who bravely hangs on 
to her light sails until almost knocked 
down. 

We watch the sun slowly sink into the 
sea towards our native land, and the last 
view of the Dauniless resting upon the 
golden edge of crimson clouds, which 
seem to shape themselves into a thousand 
fantastic images as the day gradually dies, 
giving birth to that glorious interregnum 
so well known in the realms of poetry and 
music. ‘‘In the gloaming” we are far 
away in fancy, and our thoughts of any- 
thing but the race. 

The sight that greets us in the cabin, as 
we go below, does anything but tend to 
dispel such feelings. Has ‘‘Klunder” 
transferred his entire conservatory to the 
Coronet P or are these only the parting 
souvenirs of friends? The mate quietly 
remarks that they may not be amiss, as 
funerals and marriages generally have the 
monopoly of such things. 

The wind, which had now increased to 
a moderate gale as darkness set in, con- 
tinued to blow so heavy that we were 
compelled to take the bonnet off the fore- 
sail and close-reef the mainsail. All spare 
racing canvas was now taken below and 
stowed on the starboard side of the cabin, 
and with the furniture and carpets on the 
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port, our saloon was rapidly transformed 
from a bower of roses to that of a racing 
yacht in mid-winter. Despite the March 
wind which moaned and whistled through 
our rigging like many ‘‘ Aolian harps,” 
and the ever-restless roll of the Atlantic 
overhead, our first night around the mess- 
table was made a memorable one. As is 
natural on such occasions, the chief topic 
of conversation was our last day ashore. 
Each related, for the benefit of the others, 
the thoughts and impressions deepest in 
his mind. The New York daily papers, 
not to be outdone even by old Neptune 
and Boreas, had kindly requested their 
representatives on board, before embark- 
ing, to prepare an outline of their own 
obituaries, while the attempts of us all to 
have our lives insured, and the refusal by 
every accidental company in the country, 
formed most cheering themes. 

Music never having failed to soothe the 
‘*savage breast,” may, perhaps, do as 
much for the ‘‘savage seas,” and, conse- 
quently, no occasion could be more fit- 
ting for the Corone?’s impromptu orchestra 
to give its first recital Many naval 
architects have scientifically discussed the 
strains to which a vessel in a sea-way is 
subjected, most of which are exterior, 
and act at a normal to the line of the 























“*IN THE GLOAMING.” 


keel; but, doubtless, before Captain 
Crosby reaches Ireland, he will be most 
thoroughly competent to tell all he knows 
of other strains far more wearing upon a 
yacht, which, like the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, acts in all directions—radiating 
from the interior of the cabin as a center. 
and from which none can escape. The 
sea comes to his relief about midnight, 
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A BROKEN REPAST. 


heeling us so far to leeward that it is diffi- 
cult to tell whether the organist is playing 
with his hands or feet. The ‘‘ banjo,” 
having received an iced salt bath, forcibly 
reminds one of an amateur concert singer 
suffering from the effects of a bad cold, 
while the soft, mosquito-like twang of the 
‘‘zither,” deprived of its necessary concom- 
itants—a faintly zodiacal twilight under 
a summer sky—is almost drowned by the 
roar of the sea. Before ‘‘turning in” we 
all join in the chorus of Abt’s ‘‘Sleep Well, 
Sweet Angel,” and, remembering the day, 
the old Saturday night's toast of the navy 
is given—‘‘Sweethearts and Wives—may 
the first soon be the last, and the last al- 
ways the first.” 

The next morning we ‘‘turned out,” 
with the feeling that all good Christian 
sailors have upon the Sabbath, and a deep 
regret that, owing to the absence of a 
“‘sky-pilot,” the ship’s bell could not be 
tolled for service. A heavy swell from 
the north’ard and ‘fresh rolls for break- 
fast,” however, caused pale and sad ex- 
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pressions upon the faces of many. A 
great change, indeed, had come over the 
dream of hitherto happy lives—our first 
sorrow was upon us. One of the party 
mournfully remarked that he was not 
“*seasick,” but dreadfully ‘‘ homesick,” 
and felt so miserable when he thought of 
his wife all alone and so far away. —Sud- 
denly all interest was lost in the race, and 





few cared whether the Dauniless was 
ahead or astern. 
We had nearly forgotten the little 


feathered messengers, in their coops for- 
ward, that were to be the bearers of tid- 
ings to an anxious world. We were 
forced, however, to send them back to 
America on an empty stomach; for pi- 
geons, like many unromantic mortals, 
must eat; and, consequently, fly faster 
when they feel that within them which 
says, ‘‘Thou must reach home or starve.” 
Why did not the cruel steward conceal 
this fact? and let us live in the belief that 
this beautiful creature, so like a dove, 
was only waiting to hasten and give back 
life to its mate, pining for her far over the 
sea, 








THE LAST MESSAGE TO AMERICA, 


What shall we do? If all:send home 
the desired messages, the poor bird shall 
be weighted down with a volume the size 
of an unabridged dictionary. We, there- 
fore, decide that the next best method is 
to confine ourselves to the newspaper 
article, knowing that in the great Heradd, 
who conceived the idea, the eyes of all 
the country shall know our story. 

High above our heads we hold the deli- 
cate creature, whose intelligence seems 
to anticipate our desires, as she gracefully 
rises far above the masts. After com- 
pleting a series of circles for several 
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minutes, away she starts, without com- 
pass or sextant, heading directly for the 
white sands of the ‘‘Hook.” In the after- 
noon another is sent witha full account of 
the day’s run and the latitude and longi- 
tude at noon. 

The weather continued dull and over- 
cast all day, with a nasty cross sea run- 
ning towards night. The heavy swell 
from the north’ard, striking us on the port 
beam, rolls her through so great an angle, 
that everybody and thing on board is ren- 
dered uncomfortable. The ‘‘orchestra” 
has decided that music to-night would not 
be comme i faut. 

Monday morning found us_ running 
under a heavy press of racing canvas 
and a fresh breeze from the west’ard. 
Even in the fairest weather she labors 
heavily, and ships immense seas, owing 
to her small freeboard and the great 
velocity with which she is driven 
through the water. At midnight the 
wind freshened into a gale, blowing 
away the maintopmast stays and strain- 
ing the main-boom, which had to be 
lashed down, and the ship gotten under 
easy canvas. 

After breakfast our two remaining pi- 
geons were glared at by men hungering for 
fresh meat. One remarks that we are 
very, very far from land, and it seems 
cruel to start those poor birds homeward 
in such a frightful gale, at the same time 
throwing out the suggestion that a ‘‘pi- 
geon-pie” would not be altogether ma/- 
apropos on an ocean race. Notwith- 
standing all sinister expressions and in- 
tentions towards these innocents, they left 
us with sad and lonely feelings—our last 
communication with the world. We have 
mever been able to ascertain the fate of 
our poor messengers, or those from the 
Dauntless, only one of the eight having 
been heard from. It is generally believed 
that they continued on their weary jour- 
ney until exhausted, when they fell into 
the sea. 

While the yachts were in mid-ocean 
during those frightful gales that almost 
sent them to the bottom, a report reached 
New York from .Moorehead City, North 

‘Carolina, that a dying carrier-pigeon, an- 
swering to a description of the last one 
sent from the Corone/, had fallen exhausted 
on the tower of the Atlantic Hotel during 
a severe thunder storm. It was picked 
up after the storm, but no message could 
be found attached. The probability is 
that it had stopped to rest on the surface 
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of the ocean, and the letter washed 
away by the sea. 

All next day we continued to run under 
easy canvas, with a rapidly-falling barom- 
eter and a heavy north-east wind, which 
soon whipped around to the S.W. and 
blew a gale in the afternoon, accompanied 
by sharp squalls of rain. Towards night 
it became so thick that nothing could be 
seen a ship's length ahead. We were 
now in the center of what is known off 
the ‘‘ Banks” as asmoky sou’wester, which 
is not a remarkably pleasant thing to sail 
in, even away from the area ofice.  Al- 
ternate squalls of wind and rain would 
strike the Corone/, and even with the 
small, close-reefed, storm trysails, under 
which she scudded, tremendous moun- 





DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 


tains of .water would break over her and 
sweep the decks fore and aft. Woe to the 
man who was taken unawares and not 
lashed to some piece of standing rigging, 
for he would be lifted completely from the 
deck like a cork and drift about in the 
ocean which at times formed a part of the 
Coronet’s deck. This it was that brought 
forth the original idea represented in the 
sketch as ‘‘Damon and Pythias.” The 
two guests decided that one should not be 
lost overboard without the other, and 
accordingly, a piece of marline, about 
eight fathoms long, was attached to the 
waist of each, and it was agreed that 
while one went on deck the other must 
remain below, on the principle of the 
well-bucket—only one at a time supposed 
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to be ‘‘full.” Of course, if anything of 
interest took place on deck, we could 
both appear together. 

« The barometer continued falling rapidly 
and the gale to increase, forcing us to 
take in the main storm-trysail and scud 
under close-reefed fore storm-trysail and 
reefed staysail. The seas now began to 
run dangerously high, breaking over our 
quarter. The designer of the Coronet 
seems to have modeled her for ‘‘ running.” 
One hardly dares look astern and watch 
those immense waves which seem to 
comb after us so high that even the very 
heavens are hid from view, and just as 
you make up your mind it is all over, and 
we must be forced under by great tons of 
cold, black water, the rounded stern of the 
Coronet mounts the skies and her bow 
seems to dive to the bottom. 

One fond of the sublime in nature would 
have found ample material to last a life- 
time, had he stood with me to-night upon 
the lee-cathead and witnessed that superbly 
horrible sight, the memory of which al- 
most freezes one’s blood. Through the 
impenetrable darkness one can almost feel, 
which seems to hang over us all like a 
funeral pall, recalling to mind the night 
that once came over Egypt; the wind 
howling through spars and rigging like a 
thousand wild demons; sheets, halliards, 
blocks and clew-irons rattling with the 
evoice of thunder, with now and then an 
occasional flash, of lightning illuminating 
the phosphorescent sea, the Coronef rushes 
madly on with the force of an uncurbed 
steed. 

Could such a scene be witnessed, elimi- 
nating the factor of danger, it could be more 
fully enjoyed. But in these latitudes, 
where in one moment an iceberg may 
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ST, PATRICK'S DAY OFF THE BANKS. 


hurl you into eternity and not leave aspot 
to mark the fate of the Coronet and her 
venturesome crew, the future is necessarily 
a little uncertain. Then, again, the prob- 
ability is if one were able to view such a 
scene without attendant danger, it would 
be deprived of half its grandeur. ‘That 
very dread and awe gives sublimity, with- 
out which it would become tame. 

The weather remained dull and overcast 
all the next day, with a moderate gale 
from the south-west and heavy sea run- 
ning. Scudded under jib, close-reefed 
foresail and main storm-trysail. About 
midnight a heavy sea rolled over the men 
at the wheel and knocked them down; but, 
fortunately, as they were swept to the 
lee’ard, their rapid descent was checked 
by the main sheet. 

St. Patrick’s day was one that shall ever 
remain greener in our memory than even 
the shamrock of Ireland, for probably no 
small vessel has ever been so near de- 
struction and survived. ‘The day opened 
cloudy, damp and disagreeable, with a 
strong breeze from the Sd. and Fd., and 
rapidly falling barometer. The squares’ 
was split from head to foot early in the 
morning. About noon the wind canted 
to the south’ard and blew with increased 
force. We close-reefed the fore storm-try- 
sail and scudded under that and reefed fore 
staysail, when the wind backed around to 
sou west and we found ourselves in the 
dangerous semi-circle of a _ revolving 
cyclone, the wind now having attained a 
velocity of over 100 miles an hour. Our 
little vessel was lifted almost out of the 
water and driven with the force of a pro- 
jectile from a gun until checked by some 
huge wave, and then would dive down 
into billowy deeps, from which it seemed 
she would never rise. At brief intervals 

















we would sail along smoothly, when an 
aquatic chasm would open and seem to 
swallow us up. Great clouds of spoon- 
drift were taken from the top of the 
waves and driven over vessel and crew, 
cutting into one’s flesh like a whip-lash. 
It was impossible to hear the sound of 
your own voice. 

It was our intention to cross the tail 
end of the ‘‘ Banks” in latitude 41°-30’ to 
keep clear of the ice; but, situated as we 
were, nothing could be done but steer her 
straight before the gale, which was driving 
us far to the north’ard. Darkness was 
coming on, while we continued rushing 
madly right up into the region of icebergs 
and field ice. Something had to be done. 
Should we continue to run all night, cer- 
tain destruction awaited us in the ice; if 
we attempted to ‘‘round to” and ride it 
out there was almost a certainty of filling 
and being sunk before we could get her 
across the trough of thesea. Therespon- 
sibility of the captain for the lives en- 
trusted to his care was something dread- 
ful. A consultation is held in the cabin 
and the question discussed. Sink or not, 
there is nothing left for us but to ‘‘ heave 
to” and take our chances. Preparations 
now ‘beg: for our last effort. Extra sheets 
are bent, the main storm-trysail placed 
alongside of the fore in case the latter 
should be blown away. All hands called 
from below and lashed on deck, hatches 
battened down and the ship corked up 
like a bottle. Bags filled with oil are 
placed on the weather bow and quarter 
and pumped over the lee side. The waves 
now begin to break over us. apparently 
from all sides, the sea resembling a boil- 
ing cauldron seething and hissing and in 
such a state of turmoil that no black spot 
is visible upon its surface. And this is 
the ‘‘twilight hour,” in which only a few 
days before we had looked for the last 
time upon the shores of Staten Island 
fading in the distance, and is now de- 
stined to be our last. These are the mo- 
ments that try men’s souls. ‘‘ Haul down 
the fore stays!” and with the mate and 
boatswain at the helm, the captain thun- 
ders throughout the length of the ship— 
‘‘Now hang on for your lives. Hard 
down!” As she swings up into the wind, 
those immense mountains of angry water 
seem to welcome us to their fiendish em- 
brace, all hope is lost, and we believe the 
end has come. Suddenly, as if by magic, 
she rises upon the crest; the crisis is past, 
and we have the wind on the weather-bow 
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and are safe for the present. A happy, 
contented smile seems to pass over the 
face of Captain Crosby as he watches his 
little vessel riding each wave like a sea- 
bird. Those who are so sceptical as to 
doubt the efficacy of oil to lessen the dan- 
gerous effect of heavy seas, would have 
been converted had they stood upon our 
weather-bow that afternoon and watched 
the waves breaking around us, while we 
rode in a harbor of almost smooth water 
in mid-ocean. 

We lay thus at the mercy of wind and 
wave all night, with the waters of the 
Atlantic rolling on deck overhead. Sud- 
denly a huge wave strikes her weather- 
bow, she staggers back almost stunned; 
lights are out, darkness reigns supreme; 
the temperature rapidly lowering, indicat- 
ing possibly our approach to an iceberg. 
Danger and love are not respectors of per- 
sons, and a glance at the interior of our 
cabin to-night will more than verify this. 
All those delicate works of art, tapestries 
and handsome furnishings so greatly ad- 
mired while we lay at anchor in New York 





DANGER AND LOVE LEVEL ALL RANKS. 


harbor, have been removed, and replaced 
by spare sails, spars and cordage. It 
offers to-night a sanctuary to all, for 
misery lovescompany. Captain, officers, 
guests, cook, steward and cabin-boy lay 
around in one confused mass, stowed 
away in the bunt of the square sail or 
under the mess table, and stealthily im- 
provising everything within reach to keep 
dry. Fires have been put out by the sea, 
and added to the discomfort of the water, 
comes intense cold, the temperature hav- 
ing gone down below freezing. All things 
must have an end, and so Boreas at last 
blew himself out. With the approach of 


dawn came the bright sun, which had 
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kept himself hid from us since our de- 
parture. It requires such a night as we 
had just passed through to give one a 
thorough appreciation of a glorious sun- 
shine. We were all on deck bright and 
early, and resembled more a_ hospital 
ship than a racing yacht. Everything 
portable was hung up to dry, boots, shoes, 
hats, coats, blankets and bedding; in fact, 
the sea had left not a dry spot or article 
on board. 

In the worst part of the cyclone of the 
preceding day, when it was necessary to 
be lashed to the rigging to prevent a sea 
washing one overboard, the photograph 
artist of our party was held up by three 
men and took pictures of the yacht in 
every conceivable position. 

Doubtless the camera so kindly offered 
to us by Mr. W. C. Cullen will become an 
historical one when the world knows of 
our frightful experience. We ran all day 
under a full press of racing canvas, but 
towards night our usual gale came up 
from the south-east. 

A description of the remainder of the 
voyage will be but a repetition of the pre- 
vious gales described, though none was 
quite so severe as that of St. Patrick's Day. 
We had become now so inured to this 
weather that it was difficult to sleep with- 
out the lullaby of a cyclone. During our 
first ten days from New York, we were 
struck by a heavy gale every night, a 
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cyclone on the 17th, two on the 2oth, and 
an equinoctial hurricane on the 21st. With 
the exception of wreck, we were visited 
by every other conceivable horror known 
to the sea. 

After fifteen days of such an experience, 
no human power can conceive the joy 
with which we greeted the first sight of 
the Irish coast. Never shone the sun from 
a brighter sky; no poet or bard, however 
enthusiastic, has ever done justice to those 
hills surrounding the lakes of Killarney, 
which seem to lift their green sides from 
sea to sky. 

The famous bells of Shandon, and all 
the churches and chapels on the hillside 
were ringing out a joyous welgome as the 
sunshine gilded the old cathedral, and the 
Coronet, carrying every stitch of canvas, 
with her copper sides as bright as gold, 
dashed across the line, Roche’s Point, 
bearing E.S.E., winner of a race that 
shall be .handed down to posterity as 
the greatest triumph of man’s skill and 
judgment over wind and sea. 

The Coronet crossed the ocean with the 
following officers and guests: Captain, 
C. 8. Crosby ; 1st Officer, W. A. Whittier ; 
2d Officer, Otto Peterson; Navigator, J. 
B.C. Anderson. Messrs. Jas. J. McCombe, 
E. A. Matthews and Ed. Rice for New 
York press. Guests: J. N. Winslow and 
W. N. King, Jr., representing the New York 
Yacht Club, anda crew of twenty seamen. 
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Some ideas created by M. GEORGE DU MAURIER and published in times past by..Punch, 
London’s great joke fabricator. 











A DRIVE ON THE MOORS. 














AMENITIES. 





A ROMANCE ON THE ROAD. 
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OUT-DOOR CLUBS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


THE interest manifested by our readers 
in sending us the names and addresses of 
the different sporting clubs throughout the 
country is most gratifying, and shows clearly 
that the usefulness of our list is thoroughly 
appreciated. We beg to thank all those who 
have already added their quota towards 
making OUTING’s list comprehensive and 
complete, and feel sure that others, appre- 
ciating the benefits that are derived from 


enrollment among our clubs, will continue 
to send new names, so as further to enhance 
the value of this department. These lists 
commenced in the January number of the 
present year and secretaries will do well to 
go over the lists of the past four months, 
and if their club has been overlooked, to lose 
no time in being incorporated in our list 
before the season of out-door recreation 
commences in earnest. 


(ADDITIONS FROM APRIL sst—MAY rst +) 





ATHLETIC CLUBS . Olympic Amateur 


Chicago Amateur Athletic As- 


scciation 


BASEBALL CLUBS Peekskill Military Academy 


BOAT CLUBS . Analostan 
Leander . 

BICYCLE CLUBS . Keystone 
Stevens 


Lockport Wheelmen 
CRICKET CLUBS Toronto 
University College . 
Trinity College ... , 
Upper Canada College 


FENCING CLUBS New York Turn Verein 


FISHING CLUBS. 
FOOTBALL CLUBS . 


Ottawa 


Peekskill Military Academy . 


HUNT CLUBS. Toronto 
LACROSSE CLUBS . Toronto 
La Salle 


LAWN TENNIS CLUBS Clover Leaf. 
Peekskill Military Academy. 


kOD AND GUN CLUBS. The Old Dominion Gunners and 


Anglers Association . 
Toronto 


Waterloo . 


Chicago, Ill. . 


Chicago, Ill. . 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Hamilton, Ont. . 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . 


Lockport, N. Y. 
Ont. 
Ont. 
Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 


New York City. 


Toronto, 
Toronto, 


Toronto, 


Ottawa, Il. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
La Salle, Ill. . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Washington, D.C. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Thomas R. Martin. 


Geo Landis Wilson, 241 Lake 


treet. 
W.L. Ellis. 
F. W. Flowers. 


Chas. Chapman. 


. J. W. McGowin, 610 Wood Street. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Leo. S. Godfroy. 
Cleland A. Ward, 91 Main Street. 


Edmund Stirn, 64 and 66 East 4th 
Street. 


Sherman Leland. 


G. H. Flint. 


Herman Hegeler. 
J. P. Bigham, 609W. North Avenue. 
C. C. Hubbell. 


A. W. Fletcher. 


M. T. Owens. 





ITINERARY—AROUND THE WORLD 
ON A BICYCLE. 


March 


April 


PERSIA. 
10 Katoum-abad 
II Aivan-i-Kaif 
12 Aradan 
13-14-15 Lasgird 
16 Semnoon 
17 Gusheh 
18 Deh Mollah 
19-20 Shahrood 
21 Mijamid 
22 Miandasht 
23-24 Mazinan 
25 Subzowar 
26 Wayside caravanserai 
27 Shurab 
28 Gadamgah 
29 Wayside caravanserai 
30—Apl.6 Meshed 
7 Sherriffabad 
8 Caravanserai 
9 Torbet-i-Haiderai 
10 CamponGoonabad Desert 
II Kakh 
12 Nukhab 
13 Hamlet 
14 Beerjand 
15 Ali-abad 
16 Darmian 
17 Tabbas 
18 Huts on desert edge. 
AFGHANISTAN. 
Ig Camp on Desert of Despair 
20 Nomad camp 
21 Village on Harud 
22 Ghakalua 
2 Nomad camp 
24-25 Furrah (arrested by 
Afghans.) 
26 Nomad camp 
27 Subzowar 
28 Nomad camp 
29 Camp out 


April 
May 





30—May 9 Herat 


10 Village 

II Roadside umbar 

12 Camp in Heri-rood jungle 
PERSIA. 

13 Karize (released by Af- 


ghans) 
Nomad camp 
Furriman 
Meshed 
Caravanserai 
Near Nishapoor 
Lafaram 
Wayside umbar 
Mazinan 
Near caravanserai 
Camp out 
Shahrood 
Camp out 
Asterabad 
Bunder-Gaz. 
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Russian steamer to Baku; rail to Batoum; 


steamer to Constantinople and India. 


Re- 


newed bicycle tour. 
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INDIA. 


Lahore 
Amritza 

Beas River 
Gellunder 
Police chowkee 
Umballa 

Peepli 

Paniput 

Police chowkee 
Delhi 

15 Dak Bungalow 
16 Bungalow 

17 Muttra. 

Agra 

fo) Mainipoor 

I Miran-serai 
2-26 Cawnpore 

7 Caravanserai 


\o vie a cao _ | 
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Aug. 28 
29-30 
31 
Sept. 1-2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 


P 12 


13-17 


October 7-12 
13 


Nov. 








30 
i y Dec. I 
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Caravanserai 
Allahabad 
Roadside hut 
Benares 
Mogul-serai 
Caravanserai 
Dilli 
Shergotti 
Dak Bungalow 
do 
Burwah 
Rannegunj 
Burdwan 
Hooghli 
Calcutta 


Steamer to Canton— 


Canton 
Chun-kong-hi 
Low-pow 
Chin-yuen 
Bamboo thicket 
Aboard Sampan 
Schou-chou-foo 
Small village 
do. 
Nam-hung 
Nam-ngan 
Aboard Sampan 
Large village 
do. near Kan- 
tchou-fou 
Small mountain hamlet 
Walled garrison city 
Ta-ho 
Ki-ngan-foo (under arrest) 
Under arrest on Sampan 
Kiu-Kiang 
Yangtsi-Kiang steamer 
Shanghai 
Japanese steamer 


JAPAN. 


Nagasaki 
Omura 
Ushidza 
Futskiohi 
Hakama 
Shemono-sak1 
Village 

d 


oO. 
Small fishing hamlet 
do. 


do. 
Okoyama 
Himeji 
Kobe 
Ozaka 
Kioto 
Saka-no-shita 
Miya 
Hamamatsu 
Roadside inn 
Mishima 
Totsuka 
Yokohama 


CRICKET. 


BETTER prospects for the development of 
this now popular game have never dawned 
in America since its introduction. The orig- 
inal birthplace of cricket in the United States 
may be justly credited to Philadelphia, and it 
is there that to-day the game is played with 
the greatest success and warmest enthusiasm. 
The programme of matches issued by The 
Young Americas, The Germantowns, The 
Merions, The Oxfords, and other leading 
clubs show a larger increase than for any 
previous year. 

Cricket also finds a very strong following 
around Boston and throughout the Eastern 
States generally; and, we are glad to see that 
the leading colleges in the country are doing 
much to foster and encourage the practice 
ofthe game. We hope thatthe talk ofa series 
of intercollegiate championship games will 
not end insmoke, but that during the present 
season it will become an established fact. 

Around New York a great deal of good 
cricket is played, the leading clubs being the 
Staten Island B.B. & C.C., The Manhattans of 
Brooklyn, The St. Georges, of Jersey City, 
and the Riversides of Central Park, N. Y. City. 
We have not up to the present writing been 
favored with the fixtures of the $.I.B.B. & C.C., 
but we hear that they havea goodly number. 
They have secured the services of Hunt, a 
good reliable professional bowler and capital 
coach. Under the energetic management of 
Captain Hosford and Secretary Henry Martin, 
the Manhattan C.C. have already booked 
fixtures for thirty matches, and with Harry 
Tyer’s to take care of the grounds, cannot 
fail to make a good showing at the end of 
the season. There is little doubt but that 
there is more regular cricket played by this 
than by any other metropolitan club. 

The Riversides have great difficulties to 
contend against in the obstacles everlastingly 
thrown in their way by the caprices of crusty 
Park Commissioners, who seem to be a 
thorn to wheelmen, cricketers, and to lovers 
of out-door games generally. We wonder 
if they were ever boys and loved a good 
game of ball. 


BASEBALL. 


THE Staten Island Athletic Club, than which 
there is ng finer nor more genial set of lusty 
young athletes in the country, are doing good 
service in promoting the welfare of the 
grand old national game. They are lucky 
in getting such an old standby as Jimmy 
Tyng as pitcher, andif practice and persever- 
ance count for anything, the S.I.A.C. won’t 
come out at the small end of the horn at the 
close of the season. 





























THE COMMON CHORD, by Henry R. Elliott, 
is a rather pretty story of every-day New 
York life. Cassell & Co., New York. 


Messrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.’s new 
“Satchel Guide to Europe,” is handy in form 
and replete with every information for the 
tourist. 


THE “CLIMAX” SCORE Book, presented by 
the “U.S. Cartridge Co.,” is a handy adjunct 
to a rifleman, and is just the right size to slip 
easily into one’s pocket. 


THE sport of curling must be most enthu- 
siastically followed in Canada if the excellent 
“Annual of the Royal Caledonian Curling 
Club” is any criterion to go by. 


SONGS FROM THE SEASONS, by Dexter 
Carleton Washburne, is very tastefully bound, 
and the sonnets, many of them, pleasant. 
The book will be found a pretty souvenir. 


THE LATEST STUDIES OF INDIAN RESERVA- 
TIONS, by J. B. Harrison, is a useful treatise 
for all who take interest in this important 
question. ‘Indian Rights Association, Phil- 
adefphia.” 


‘“THE VEST POCKET NAVIGATOR” isa unique 
and useful compilation, by Captain Howard 
Patterson, of the New York Navigation 
School, and ought to bein the hands of every 
yachtsman. 


OnE of the latest additions to ‘Harper's 
Handy Series” is ‘‘Machine Politics,” by 
William M. Ivins. The title gives the clue 
to the contents of the volume. The abuses 
of New York City politics are fairly and faith- 
fully discussed. 


SKAT appears to have taken root in this 
country as a popular game of cards. B. 
Westermann & Co. have favored us with 
Mr. Ernst E. Lemcke’s enlarged edition of 
what the author calls “‘An Illustrated Gram- 
mar of the German Game.” 


WE HAVE received, with a great deal of 
pleasure, the ‘“Radfahrers Yahrbuch for 
1887.” It contains a skeleton calendar for 
notes and memoranda during the year, a 
list of officers of the different clubs of Ger- 
many, and other useful bicycling informa- 
tion. 





THE CLERICAL WHEELMEN’S SCANDINAVIAN 
TouR promises to be a novel and highly 
enjoyable trip. Mr. Sylvanus Stall deserves 
the support and encouragement of brother 
wheelmen in so pleasant an enterprise. We 
will look forward with interest to the letters 
of the party of scribes who will be associated 
with him on his tour. 


THE POEMS OF SIR JOHN SUCKLING, edited 
by Frederick A. Stokes, is a recent publica- 
tion of Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen. Sir 
John was celebrated at the court of Charles I. 
as a wit and courtier, and there is a peculiar 
grace and fascination to his verse. This is 
the first popular edition, if we remember 
rightly, ever published in this country. 


SPORTING MEN will find a very acceptable 
volume in a work just issued by Messrs. 
Scribner and Welford, entitled ‘Sports and 
Anecdotes of By-gone Days,” by C. T. S. B. 
Richardson, the well-known author of 
“Down the Road.” It is full of stirring rem- 
iniscences of the turf and water, and is illus- 
trated by numerous highly-colored plates. 


A. G. SPALDING’S OFFICIAL GUIDE TO 
BASEBALL FOR 1887 has been most carefully 
and efficiently compiled, and embraces the 
entire field of the game. The special fea- 
tures of the pamphlet are the excellent article 
on Pitching, the victories of 1886, the full 
lists of tabulated games, and the short biog- 
raphies with portraits of the champions of 
the diamond. 


A VERY acceptable addition to the series, 
“ American Commonwealths,” edited by 
Horace E. Scudder, is ‘“‘The Planting and 
Growth of the Empire State,” by Ellis H. 
Roberts. The two volumes are full of useful 
and interesting information, and will be found 
invaluable by the State antiquary and arche- 
ologist. Hoeighton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 


S1x WEEKS IN OLD FRANCE contains much 
that is interesting about La Touraine,a prov- 
ince that has often been called ‘the garden 
of France.” It is a series of letters treating 


familiarly the incidents of a quiet six weeks 
spent at the Chateau Montagland, and is 
issued by the ‘American Bureau of Foreign 
Travel,” in aid of the Children’s Hospital 
of the State of Ohio. 
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TO ASPIRING authors, to editors, and to the 
literary fraternity generally, ‘Authors and 
Publishers,” from the well-known publishing 
firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, will 
be found most useful. It is full of technical 
information, hints to writers about contracts 
with publishers, capital ideas relative to bind- 
ing, book-making, and printing, and the 
tricks of the trade generally. 


Mr. W. D. JOHNSON, Secretary of the 
Savannah Yacht Club, has sent us a very 
nicely gotten up pamphlet embracing the 
by-laws and regulations, the names of 
members and list of yachts belonging to the 
club. He asks brother secretaries for ex- 
change of courtesies, and he will doubtless 
hear from quite a number of Eastern clubs 
when his wishes become known. 


WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, of New York, 
issues a two-volume translation of George 
Eber’s romance, entitled ‘“‘The Bride of the 
Nile.” Miss Clara Bell is too well and favor- 
ably known as a translator of merit and 
ability to need our testimony in her favor. 
The language is well chosen, clear, and 
flows in pleasant cadence. The work will 
find favor with lovers of early Eastern 
fiction. 


THE HANDLEY CROSS SERIES OF SPORTING 
NOVELS, which are the classics on their sub- 
jects, has an addition this spring, in the pub- 
lication, in London, of a volume by ‘‘ Wan- 
derer,” entitled “A Loose Rein.” This has 
numerous spirited colored illustrations by 
Miss Georgiana Bowers; is full of dash and 
vigor, and is well worthy of a place in that 
inimitableseries. Messrs. Scribner & Welford 
issue it in this country. 


ONE would hardly suppose that anything 
new was required in the way of a European 
guide book; but Messrs. Cassell & Co. have 
just issued their ‘‘ Pocket Guide to Europe” 
in such an attractive and handy form as to 
ensure for it a large share of public favor. 
Its information is complete; the routes ad- 
vocated do not always take you over the oft- 
trodden highways of travel, and the work is 
enriched with a number of excellent maps. 


IF you have never known what it is to sit 
on the box on a four-in-hand drag, and 
be whirled along at a twelve-mile-an-hour 
pace through one of the loveliest countries 
of the universe, you have still bliss in 
store for you. To realize, by proxy, as it 
were, this intoxicating pleasure, follow the 
“Outing” of John D. Champlin, Jr., and his 
delightful description of it in his ‘‘Chronicle 
of the Coach.” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 


MEssRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have 
given to the public the eighth edition of 
William W. Story’s pleasant reminiscences 
and pictures of Italian life and manners, 
Many of the customs and traits of Roman 
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character, so ably portrayed in ‘Roba di 
Roma,” are fast dying away, and will soon 
become merely a curious history of the past 
of a people who once as domini terrarum, 
gave law to the civilized world in art, 
government, politics, dress, everything. 


THE same indefatigable publishing house 
issue a new addition to the already long list 
of fiction that finds its field of action in the 
fertile, auriferous plain of California. Mr. 
Josiah Royce’s ‘Feud of Oakfield Creek” 
has nothing novel either in its style, treat- 
ment, or plot, to especially recommend it to 
the critical reader; but to the insatiable maw 
of the confirmed novel-hunter it may be 
palatable. 


Messrs. J. H. SOULE & Co. are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their ‘United 
States Hotel List.” The edition of 87 is before 
us, and we can safely say that never was a 
field more thoroughly covered in the inter- 
ests of any business than Messrs. Soulé & 
Co. have done in supplying all the details and 
information in regard to the hotel business. 
To show what has been done we need only 
state that 22,000 hotels, boarding-houges, and 
guest mansions are represented. 


BIRCH BARK FROM THE ADIRONDACKS is 
the name of a highly artistic and very at- 
tractive pamphlet issued by the Adirondack 
Railway Company. It gives you every in- 
formation regarding the best localities in that 
mountain region for finding shooting, fish- 
ing, and every other sport dear to the heart 
of the sportsman and mountaineer. If OuT- 
ING readers are at a loss for a place to spend 
the coming summer, just send four cents to 
the Adirondack Railroad Company, 45 
Broadway, New York City, and you will not 
be long in making a choice that will amply 
repay you if you go. 


FISHING TACKLE: ITS MATERIALS AND 
MANUFACTURE. By John Harrington Keene. 
Ward, Lock & Co., London and New York. 

The large class of anglers who have real- 
ized the exquisite delight of deceiving fishes 
with flies of their own tying, and killing them 
on rods of their own make, will welcome 
this little book of Mr. Keene’s for the valua- 
ble information it imparts. 

There are chapters devoted to rod-making, 
fly-tying, hooks, reels, lines, leaders, and the 
various knots and loops which are the de- 
spair of the tyro. Some of Mr. Keene's 
processes are rather obsolete, particularly in 
the matter of dyeing feathers. He gives 
pages to the elaborate Brazil-wood and log- 
wood recipes of our fathers, and but a short 
paragraph to the aniline dyes which have 
almost entirely superseded them. 

Still, there is so much good in the book, 
and so much research into ancient angling 
lore, that it is well worthy of a place in the 
sportsman’s library. 














CUTLER AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


OUTING is alwavs on the look-out for new 
fields to recommend to its numerous readers 
who long for somewhere to go to spend a 
pleasant summer vacation with rod and gun, 
and yet to be beyond and out of the beaten 
track of the yearly horde of enthusiastic 
sportsmen who invade the more well-known 
regions. Sucha place is Cutler; and if you 
will read the charming description recently 
sent us by a friend, we think you will think 
so too: 

“TIT am glad to hear from you and will an- 
swer your inquiries as far as it is possible for 
me to do so, giving you all the information 
at my command with regard. to Cutler as a 
summer resort, and its attractions for the 
sportsman. There are many charming re- 
sorts on the coast of Maine, but none more 
so than Cutler Harbor. Mount Desert and 
Bar Harbor have already become famous; 
and now that they are overcrowded, Cutler 
is attracting the attention of the tourist and 
the seeker after health and recreation. Hotel 
men from elsewhere are even now negotiat- 
ing for building lots in that locality. Last 
season I spent ten weeks at Cutler, and dur- 
ing that time had the pleasure of meeting a 


few of the most distinguished visitors. Mr. . 


Alpheus Hardee (who, you may remember, 
built the first cottage at Bar Harbor), sailed 
into Cutler Harbor last summer with his own 
beautiful yacht and spent some time in driv- 
ing about and seeing for himself the attrac- 
tions of the place. Mr. Walter Deane, a ris- 
ing young artist of Boston, also was there 
last season with his family, and remained 
until the last of October, finding abundant 
material for his pencil in sketches of Cutler 
scenery. This first acquaintance with the 
place was on a fishing excursion the year 
before, when a severe storm compelled him 
to seek the safety of Cutler's fine harbor, and 
he was so charmed with the place that the 
visit was repeated. The United States Coast 
Survey has made Cutler its headquarters for 
some time past, the steamer Bache being an 


object of attention and admiration 
to all who have seen it. You 
ask if the harbor is deep? All 
I can say is, that one who knows 
told me that the Great Eastern 
could anchor there with perfect 
safety. The harbor is land- 
locked by Lighthouse Island, which serves as 
a barrier against the encroachments of the 
ocean. Here a hundred sail may safely es- 
cape from storms without, and find ample 
security and perfect shelter. This insures 
every desirable condition for the yachtsman 
who may cruise at will among the islands of 
Machias Bay or on the open ocean and be 
certain of a safe run and sure haven. 

“Boats and yachts are to be had for plea- 
sure parties at very moderate rates. <A party 
of young ladies from Boston spent much of 
their time last summer in rowing about the 
harbor, which is always safe, and where fine 
fishing is to be had. As you area sports- 
man, you would greatly enjoy the facilities 
afforded at Cutler for fishing and for shoot- 
ing. The deep-sea fishing is unequaled, 
while the angler would appreciate the rare 
sport which the streams, lakes and ponds 
afford in the near vicinity. The shooting at 
various seasons of the year is remarkably 
good, and also varied as to the kinds of game 
to be found. So be sure to take your fishing 
rod and gun when yougo there. A Harvard 
student, while spending a few weeks at 
Cutler last summer went off on a three-days’ 
hunt; and just to show you the variety he 
brought home, I will give you his list: 

“First day—Sixty-eight sand peep, three 
Wilson’s terns, two herring gulls. 

““Second day—206 sand peep, one rabbit, 
one partridge, one great blue heron. 

“Third day—Two black ducks, one sea 
pigeon, one tern, 106 sand peep and ring 
necks. 

‘Later, partridges and ducks were very 
numerous. A fresh-water pond but a short 
distance from the seashore is attracting a 
good deal of attention. A rude stone wall 
surrounds it, supposed to have been built by 
the Norsemen. Fresh-water lilies and rushes 
are growing, and the wild ducks flock there 
by the thousand. 

“The climate of Cutler is simply perfect, 
being more equable than at any other place 
on the coast of Maine, afact established by 
the observations of the United States Coast 
Survey. If you are still afflicted with hay 
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fever, Cutler is the place for you, the ex- 
hilarating effect of the atmosphere giving to 
those who suffer from that disease a new 
lease of life and making the weak to become 
strong. The roads are in an unusually good 
condition and the drives beyond description, 
being varied by the grandest scenery and 
covering long distances. During the later 
summer months the roadsides are brilliant 
with the aster, fireweed and golden-rod, 
while the odor from pine and balsam fir-tree 


sends its sweet fragrance farand wide. Rep- . 


tiles and snakes are almost unknown. Black 
bears and deer are occasionally seen and 
shot in the remote forests. 

“You ask me ‘how to reach this wonder- 
ful locality?’ A line of steamers runs from 
Boston to St. John, called the ‘ International 
Line,’ stopping at Portland and Eastport. If 
you stop at Eastport and cross the ferry to 
Lubec, a carriage drive of twenty miles over 
good roads and through attractive scenery 
will bring you to Cutler Harbor, or if you 
prefer to go from Portland to Machiasport by 
steamer, you will come within a few miles’ 
drive of Cutler. It is expected that the facili- 
ties for reaching Cutler will soon be greatly 
increased, as the Shore Line Railroad has 
been projected and already outlined from 
Bar Harbor to Calais. I feel confident that 
as.soon as it becomes known, Cutler will 
rival its older neighbors as an attractive sum- 
mer resort. 

“If you desire further information, please 
let me hear from you.” 


xx 
SUNDAY TRIPS. 


THE Fall River Line announce the re- 
sumption of Sunday trips. Steamers leave 
at five P. M.,as on week days. From Boston, 
connecting boat train leaves at seven P.M., 
an hour later than on week days. 


x * 


Editor Outing—I have for some years past 
been spending a summer month witha party 
for recreation in the game and fish regions 
of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado. I ex- 
pect to start again this summer about July Ist, 
and a few additions to the party from the 
lovers of sport and nature will be acceptable, 
and, I have no doubt, afford them more real 
pleasure than they ever obtained in the same 
time. 

The route will take in, going or returning, 
the principal scenic attractions of Colorado, 
including Manitou, the Grand Canon of the 
Arkansas, Marshall, Alpine and other passes, 
etc. The party will be equipped to take 
photographic views of scenery ex route and 
in camp; also geological observations, ele- 
vations, etc. The permanent camp will pro- 
bably be on the north slope of the Elk 
Mountains, in the valley of the Crystal River, 
one of the finest trout streams of Colorado, 
and about 125 miles west of Denver. About 


thirty-five miles of team and packing; the 
rest of the way by rail. 

If some person with one or more good 
bear dogs will join us, I will try to furnish 
some sport with the cinnamons. 

The expense of the entire trip will not be 
great. I will furnish further particulars to 
any one desirous of going. A good-sized 
party increases the pleasure as well as les- 
sens the individual expense. Yours, etc., 

Davip C. BEAMAN, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


* 
* * 


THE WINDSOR, 
NEw YORK CITY, 


May 5th, 1887. 
Dear Mr. Editor— 


If any of your readers are in search of a 
glorious week’s fishing, let him take my 
advice and visit Riverton, situated near the 
north and south forks of the lovely Shenan- 
doah River. Taking the midnight express 
you reach Washington in the early morning; 
thence by the Virginia Midland or Baltimore 
and Ohio to the Shenandoah Junction, con- 
tinuing to yourdestination by the Shenandoah 
Valley road. The scenery all the latter part 
of the route is simply idyllic and ought of 
itself to amply reward any one for the 
journey. Riverton is an angler’s paradise ; 
not a quarter mile from our quarters ran the 
two forks of the Shenandoah, with a dam on 
ach, and the sport with the small-mouthed 
beauties,—O, ye gods! stay my pen lest I 
be carried away by the thoughts of that ideal 
trip and outstrip even the fisherman’s stout- 
spun yarn. But these are the veritable facts : 
Our party of three, in three days’ fishing, took 
372 bass, varying from 14% to § pounds, using 
the fly almost the whole time. You can, by 
inquiring at the station, be recommended to 
very’ comfortable quarters, where snowy 
sheets, white floors and genuine comfort 
will reward you after the toils of the day. : 
The flies principally used were the brown 
and gray hackle, the doctor and the ibis. 
Brother angler, if you want sport, real un- 
adulterated sport, go, and may you be as 
fortunate as we were. Yours faithfully, 
GENTLE IKE. 


* 
* * 
Brother Wheelmen: 


But more particularly those, who, by the 
remorseless hand of an unkind Providence, 
are forced to spend the long summer months 
amid the torrid bricks and mortar of our 
beloved metropolis, while our more fortunate 
brethren are speeding the flashing wheel 
amid the green fields and cool country lanes, 
have you tried the wheeling capacities of 
Staten Island? If you have not, you will find 
many a pleasant ride along its shady roads. 
The shore road running past the Sailor's 
Snug Harbor and the grounds of the S.I.C.C. 
and Athletic Clubs is capital going, albeit 
somewhat dusty. Yours fraternally, 


New York City. CITIZEN. 








PUBLIC OPINION OF STEVENS IN CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE., 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 2oth, 1887. 
To Editor OUTING: 

In your number of OuTING for February, I read 
as follows: ‘*While our correspondent was, at the 
daily risk of his life, plodding on with his wheel 
through the heart of China, certain newspapers 
and, we say it with shame, certain papers devoted 
to cycling, chose to hint that the trip of Thomas 
Stevens was not genuine,” etc., etc. 

I am very sorry, indeed, to think any right- 
minded people could have thought so, or have 
made such erroneous statements. I have no inter- 
est whatever in Mr. Thomas Stevens or his trip, but 
whilst in Constantinople on his wonderful bicycle 
trip, I took great interest in him, knowing what 
hardships he had undergone and what a wonderfnl 
journey he had made, even then. There is not the 
slightest doubt about our friend Thomas Stevens’ 
trip being thoroughly genuine, and he is one of a 
very few who will ever accomplish sucha journey. 
He is calm, self-collected, and a man that ‘the 
greatest stranger sees at once to be a man that, 
having a task to fulfill, means to fulfill it at any 
risk. He was in company with me on many occa- 
sions in the mixed society of the Levant, and was 
admired by all. When he received and attached 
the ‘*‘ Butcher Cyclometer’”’ to his wheel, we went 
together for a trip in my launch to the Princess 
Islands, where he measured the government road. 

I have a visitor now, Captain Raleigh, who was 
on the route with Stevens from Meshed to Constan- 
tinople; he says that he is remarkably cool and 
deliberate in the use of his Smith & Wesson re- 
volver which he procured in Constantinople. 
Captain Raleigh says when they were attacked, he 
sat down behind his wheel and took deliberate 
aim, as cool as a cucumber; and Captain Raleigh 
attributes to this the saving of both their lives on 
one particular occasion, in a caravanserai full of 
fanatical Musselman pilgrims. 

I say success to our friend, Thomas Stevens! 

COLONEL WILLIAM V. SHELTON, BEY. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[Zhis department of OUTING is confined entirely 
to answers to correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 
questions having reference to any bets.] 


Constant Reader, Melrose.—Will you please in- 
form me if a man winning a prize in an amateur 
bicycle race becomes a professional by selling it to 
a friend two or three weeks afterward? No; most 
certainly not. : 


Century, Elmira, N. Y.—Please state bestamateur 
record for Ten-Pins, giving number of men in 
teams, when and where played. Authentic records 
for bowling have not been tabulated, and those 
records for which you ask, we are unable to give 
owing to this fact. In regard to the record of 1348 
which your team made, it is possibly a best-on-re- 
cord, but it has been equaled and beaten in private 
club games, but these are not records. In order to 
have a valid record, a game must be played on 
neutral alleys, for a prize; or the score must be 
made in an actual contest, or bowled for a record. 
In the latter case the bed, alleys, length, pins, etc., 
must be regulation, and the scorers and officials 
responsible parties, who must authenticate the 
figures. A record cannot be claimed for a private 
game, especially if it is on the club’s alleys who 
claim it; nor for a club game unless the above 
conditions have been complied with. 


A. L. Blair, Richmond, Va.—Waterproof fishing 
lines can be so readily obtained from all dealers 
that it will hardly pay to attempt it yourself ; still if 
you wish to try the experiment, the following recipe 
from Chitty may be of assistance: ‘*Toa quarter 
of a pint of doubled-boiled cold-drawn linseed oil 
add about one ounce of gold size. Gently warm 
and mix them well, being first careful that the line 
is dry. While the mixture is warm soak it therein 
until it is saturated to its very centre, say for twenty 
four hours ; then pass it through a piece of flannel, 
pressing it sufficiently to take off the superficial 
coat. The line must then be hung up in theair, wind 
or sun, out of reach of moisture for about a fort- 
night till pretty welldry. It must then be re-dipped 
to give an outer coat, for which less soaking is 
necessary. After this, wipe it again, but lightly ; 
wind it on a chair-back or towel-horse before a hot 
fire, and there let it remain for two or three hours, 
which will cause the mixture on it to flow (as 
japanners term it), and give an even gloss over the 
whole. It must then be left to dry as before ; the 
length of time, as it depends on weather and place, 
observation must determine upon.” This recipe 
applies to silk lines only ; oils or varnishes applied 
to linen lines will rot them. Major Traherne, an 
eminent Englishangler, gives a recipe of equal parts 
of raw linseed oil and copal varnish boiled together 
until they will singe a feather, but this is a tedious 
operation, the lines requiring six months to dry, and 
is withal dangerous. 

C.£. Tripp, Cherokee, Jowa.—A capital little work 
by Bumstead, ‘‘On the Wing,” published by Fields, 
Osgood & Co., Boston, contains the constitution 
and by-laws of a shooting club and rules for trap 
shooting. Or apply to the secretary of any of the 
first-class gun clubs in our list and he will probably 
send youa copy of its constitution, etc. The Hur- 
lingham rules are the standard for live-bird shoot- 
ing; the Ligowskifor clay pigeons ; the Holberton 
or Bogardus for glass-ball shooting. 
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Tuis department of Outine is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base-Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bavs and rivers, Yachting, Row- 
tng and Canocing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter sports gener- 
ally; as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, 
Draughts, etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names 
of their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the 
latter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of 
OvuTING,” 140 Nassau street, New York, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to ‘ The Editor,” and not to any 
ferson by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher: Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention, 





ATHLETICS. 


Matcotm W. Forp DECLARED A PROFESSIONAL 
by seven out of nine members of the executive 
committee who tried his case, viz... Walden Storm, 
of the Manhattan; C. F. Hagan, of the Nassau; 
C. H. Mapes, of the Intercollegiate ; W. C. Roland, 
of the Staten Island; W. G. Hagermann, of the 
Brooklyn ; Mortimer Bishop, of the American, and 
James E. Sullivan, of the Pastime Club, passed the 
following resolution : 


‘‘ Resolved, That the charges brought by the 
Brooklyn Athletic Association, that Malcolm W. Ford 
has competed in professional games under an 
assumed name at Springfield, Mass., on July 5th, 
1886, have been proved, and that Malcolm W. Ford 
has thereby violated the definition of an amateur 
as adopted by this association, and is hereby de- 
clared a professional athlete.” —Caveat Alter. 

Ford retired from the athletic arena two or three 
months ago. 


THE HOoLuisTon (Mass.) ATHLETIC CLUB, is a 
neworganization. The officersare: D, F. Callahan, 
president ; John Kearns, secretary ; John J. Lord, 
treasurer. The following have been elected a 
board of directors: Charles Mack, J. J. Hayes, 
Lewis Claflin, A. L. Pond and T. C. McCormick. 


THe Fastest AMATEUR ENGLAND HAS YET PRO- 
puUCED.—April 2d, at Stamford Bridge Grounds, 
Spring Games of the London Athletic Club. Weather 
fair, track in good condition. Half-mile run for 
the Challenge Cup.—F. J. K. Cross, Oxford Uni- 
versity, Im. 57!4s.;  W. Pollock Hill, Oxford 
University, 2m. 3 4-5s. Cross led all the way, 
finished the quarter-mile in 57 2-5s. and won easily. 
He is at this distance the fastest amateur England 
has ever produced. 





THE TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT, N.G.S.N.Y., 
and the Athletic Association of Columbia College 
joined in giving an open amateur athletic meeting, 
April 26th, iu the armory, Fourteenth Street, near 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


Fifty-yard handicap run—Final heat, Grabo, 5 
4-5s.; Mahoney, 2, by a yard; Young, 3, by 2 feet; 
La Fetra, 4, by a yard. 

Running high-jump, handicap—J. E. Reinhart, 
N.Y.A.C., scratch, § ft. 81g in., and J. A. O’Connor, 
Col. Coll., 8 inches, 5 ft. 1g in., tied for first place, 
and O’Connor declined to jump again, preferring 
to accept second prize without further competition; 
J. F. Scheurer, O.A.C., 3 inches, 3, § ft. 514 in. 5 
W. Halpin, O.A.C., 5 inches, 4, 5 ft. 21g in.; D. 
Sullivan, N. Y. City, 8 inches, 5, 4 ft. 11 in.; A. 
Stevens, Col, Coll., 6 inches, 6, 5 ft. 4% in.; H. S. 
Young, N.Y.A.C., 6 inches, and A. F. Parker, Col. 
Coll., 6 inches, tied at 4 ft. 11in.; B. Klein, N.Y.T.V., 
5 inches, 9, 4 ft. 11 in.; G. Richards, Col. Coll., 
penalized 2 inches, 10, 5 ft. 334 in. Richards had 
just come from a hard row with his college crew, 
and was totally unfit to jump. 


Half-mile handicap run—W. E. Skillman, S.1. 
A.C., 35 yards, 2m. 12 4-5s.; W. F. Thompson, 
O.A.C., 3 yards, 2, by 5 feet, on sufferance; A. 
Fleischman, M.A.C., 30 yards, 3. 


Fifty-yard handicap run—Columbia College only ; 
Final heat, Hewlett, 6 1-5s.; Derrickson, 2, by 2 
feet; Miles, 3; Pierce, 4. 


One-mile handicap walk—W . Brunnhuber, N.A.C., 
35 seconds, 1, 7m. 25s.; E. D. Lange, M.A.C., 
scratch, 2, 6m. 58 3-5s.; W. Berrian, B.A.A., 30 
seconds, 3; J. J. Finn, N.A.C., 35 seconds, finished 
second, but was disqualified for running. 
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Tug-of-war—Class teams of Columbia College ; 
time limit, 5 minutes; first round—First pull, Bo, 
E. Goodwin (anchor), R. M. Raymond, E, Harris, 
C. Piez, 1 ; ’90, G. A. Beckwith (anchor), J. S. Hoyt, 
C. Hi. Schultz, A. L. Levy, 2, by 9 inches. Final 
pull, ’89, 1; 87, A. Stevens (anchor), Aldridge, R. 
L. Stevens, H. P. Bellinger, 2, by 5 inches. 


Quarter-mile handicap run—Final heat, Ward, 
59 2-5s.; Copeland, 2, by 2 yards; Peverelly, 3. 

One-mile handicap run—P, TD. Skillman, M.A.C., 
scratch, 4m. 51s.; E. Hjertberg, O.A.C., 25 yards, 
2; F. F. Conboy, W.S.A.C., 55 yards, 3; Skillman 
won by 50 yards, and could have doubled the in- 
terval. 

Exhibition tug-of-war—Co. B. 22d Regt., N.G.S. 
N.Y., E. A. Barker (anchor), L. Richter, H. Collier, 
W. H. Hanley, 1; Columbia College, scratch team, 
G. N. Elliott (anchor), H. P. Bellinger, R. M. Ray- 
mond, E, Harris, 2, by 3 inches. 

Potato race—22d Regiment only ; 10 potatoes, 2 
yards apart, a total distance of 220 yards—k, J. 
English, B, 54s.; W. H. Bailey, H, 2; E. D. 
Lange, B33 J B. Conover, Jr., B, 4 





One-nile handicap run —Columbia College only— 
R. H. Appleby, Jr., L.S., scratch, 5m. 29s.; C. 
L. Greenthal, L.S., 50 yards, 2; R. Johnson, L.S., 
50 yards, 3. 

Pole vaulting, handicap—G. D. Auld, W.S.A.C., 1 
foot, 1, 8 ft. 11144 in.; A Stevens, Col. Coll., 5 
inches, 2, Sft. 1114 in. ; J. J. Van Houten, W.S.A.C., 
scratch, 3, 8 ft. 814 in.; H. S. Young, N.Y.A.C., 1 
foot 6 inches, 4.7 4t. ii in. 


greater handicap run—Columbia College only— 
J. 5. Appleby, ’88, 5 yards, Im. 3-5s.; H. Y. Smith, 
M.S., scratch, 2; H. M. Banks, ’89, scratch, 3. 

Obstacle race—2 laps, 22d Regt. only—W. H. 
Bailey, H, 2m. 3s.; E. D. Lange, ~B, 2; R. J. Eng- 
lish, B, 3. 


First REGIMENT, N.G.P. ATHLETIC GAMES.— 
Their third spring indoor games were held April 
16th, in their armory, Broad and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

220-yard handicap run—Final heat, Stroud, 27 
I-5s.; Cummings, 2. 

Tug-of-war—First Regiment, L. Alexander, D 
(anchor); W. H. Hanson, A; AC: Carty, J; E. E. 
Zimmerman, F, won two straight pulls by 1 inch 
and 3 inches from Orion Rowing and Athletic 
Association, Jersey City, N.J., A. D. Stone (anchor), 
W. j. Coughlin, F, W. Stone, J. B. Kitchen. 

Half-mile handicap run—F inal heat, Clothier, 2m. 
3s.; Church, 2 

One-mile handicap walkh—G. G. P. Walker, 30 
seconds, 8m. 6 2-5s.; O. P. Chamberlain, U. of P., 
15 seconds, 2; T. G. Grier, U. of P., scratch, 3. 

440-vard handicap run—Open to First Brigade— 
Sergt. W. E. Torr, scratch, Im. 2 3-5s.; R. Clymer, 
3 yards, 2 

Running high-jump, handicap—G. P. Quinn, U. of 
P., 9 inches, 1, 5 it. 3 in.; W. B. Page, U. of P., 
scratch. 2, 5 ft. 1114 in. 

One-mile handicap run—H. B. Forman, Jr., 
Swarthmore, scratch, 5m. 1-5s.; F. F. Voreas, 7th 
Regt., New York City, 30 yards, 2. 

Hurdle race—Corp. S. N. Ware, 20s.; Sergt. W. 
EK. Tar, 2. 3 

Potato racc—Sergt. G. W. Coulston, 1; W. W. 
Huston, 2 


BICYCLING. 


ALBANY (N. Y.) WHEELMEN.—President, Charles 
S. Shanks; vice-president, Edgar V. Denison; 
secretary and treasurer, Henry Gallien ; 4 captain, 
Richard Robe ; lieutenant, William Honig ; color- 
bearer, Thomas H. Clemshire ; ; trustees, “John H. 
Rathman, Henry Hawley, James Bradley, N. 
Howard Wendell; committees —ente rtainment, 
Howard Foster, Edgar V. Denison, P. C. Don, 
Jr., Frank Munsell, N. Howard Wendell; finance, 
H. Hawley, Dr. F. rere tage H. Wendell. 


ALPHA WHEEL CLuB (Bethlehem, Pa.)—Presi- 
dent, C. F. Smith; secretary and treasurer, E. T. 
Parker ; captain, Ellis C. Kent; sub- -captain, Jas. 
E. Krause. 


ATALANTA WHEELMEN (Newark, N. J.)—Presi- 
dent, W. S. Gregory; vice-president, W. A. Drab. 
ble ; secretary-treasurer, W. F. Coddington ; cap- 
tain, A. W. Snow; lieutenant, Samuel Drabble. 


ATLANTA (Ga.) Bicycle CLup.—-President, E. 
B. Osborn; secretary, Sim. Post; captain, E. P. 
Chalfant. 


Bay State Bicycie Cus (Worcester, Mass.)— 
President, E. E. Eames; vice- president, cs 2; 
Flagg; secretary and treasurer, R. C. Sweetser ; 
captain, W. V. Fisk; first lieutenant, M. A. 
Wheeler; second. lieutenant, Levi Wittemore; 
color-bearer, John Murphy ; bugler, Jas. Murphy. 


BINGHAMTON (N. Y.) BicycLE C.us.—President, 
Charles E. Tichenor ;_ vice-president, W. W. Sis- 
son ; secretary, L. J. Kingsley; treasurer, W. F. 
Sherwood; captain, W. H. Hecox, Jr.; lieutenant, 
M. J. Corbett; bugler, W. H. Stone; color-bearer, 
A. M. Durkee; trustees, W. R. G. Downs, C. M. 
Bloomer, A. S. Bump. 


Biurr City WHEELMEN (Memphis, Tenn.)— 
President, D. A. McComber ;_ secretary-treasurer, 
C.J. Sherer; captain, O.C. White; first lieutenant, 
R. W. Slusser. 


CENTAUR CycLE CLUB (Baltimore, Md.)—Presi- 
dent, Chas. G. Gaskins; secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
Mitchell; captain, Fred. A. Schwartz; first lieu- 
tenant, Fred. B. Eisenbrandt; bugler, Frank J. A. 
Murphy ; color-bearer, E. B. Eisenbrandt; exec- 
utive committee, Chas. C. Gaskins, Fred. <A. 
Schwartz, Frank J. A. Murphy, C. L. Mitchell. 


CENTRAL City Cyciists (Macon, Ga.)-—Presi- 
dent, Dr. W. C. Gibson; secretary-treasurer, C. J. 
Winberg; captain, J. C. Flynn; first lieutenant, R. 
A: Brantley ; color-bearer, J. W. Burke, Jr. 


CHELSEA (Mass.) CycLE CLun.—President, Ab- 
bot Bassett; vice-president, John B. Seward; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Charles E. Walker; captain, L. 
H. Frost; first lieutenant, Fred. A. Woodman; 
second lieutenant, P. E. Pratt. 


CLARKSVILLE.—At the annual meeting of the 
3elt Road Wheelmen, held April 18th, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, E. N. Moody; vice- president, ¥...0. 
Roberts, Tr; ; secretary, ke. A. Clifford; treasurer, 
H. C. Cake; captain, H. C. Cake; first ‘lieutenant, 
J. B. Downing; second lieutenz int, E. D. Fern; 
bu: gier, F. E. Silliman. 


CoLuMBIA CycLe CLus (Washington, D. C.)— 
President, C. S. West; vice-president, H. Ritten- 
house ; secretary, F. W. Down; treasurer, J. P. 
Kane ; captain, H. A. Lammond;; first lieutenant, 
W. W. Maloney ; second lieutenant, R. Murphy ; 
chronicler, F. T. Lowey. 
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CoLumBIA CycLING CxLus (Hartford, Ct.) — 
President, H. Seymour; vice-president, H. M. 
Pope; recording secretary, Clark Lawrence; finan- 
cial secretary, J. Sutherland ; captain, J. Birming- 
ham ; first lieutenant, A. G. Gruendler; second 
lieutenant, Thomas Wilson; third lieutenant, J. 
Galvin; color-bearer, W. Holliston; board of 
directors, E. F. Oakley, Thomas Glover, William 
McIntosh. 

CounciL Biurrs (Ia.) RAMBLERS. — President, 
F. C. Cook; vice-president, A. E. McFarland ; 
secretary and treasurer, I. N. Parsons. 


Cuas. E. Nort has been elected secretary of the 
Wakefield (Mass.) Club. 


DALLAS WHEEL:CLUB, Dallas, Texas.—Officers 
elected for 1887: President, T. L. Monagan; cap- 
tain, F. F. Bixby; first lieutenant, H. J. Blakney. 

DORCHESTER (Mass.) Bicycle CLuB.—President, 
George L. Haynes; vice-president, Clifford Gal- 
lagher; secretary and treasurer, Willard H. 
Forbes ; captain, A. V. Wallburg ; first lieutenant, 
Bert Gould; second lieutenant, Arthur Benson ; 
color-bearer, W. A. Clapp; bugler, C. I. Drake. 


Dutcness WHEEL Cus (Fishkill, N. Y.)—Presi- 
dent, Herman Deane ; vice-president, Wm. H. 
Dolson ; secretary, Fred. Wright ; treasurer, Fred. 
L. Rosa; captain, L. D. Fouquet; lieutenant, W. 
H. Dolson. 

East CAMBRIDGE (Mass.) CycLE CLuB.—Presi- 
dent, F. E. Lunt; secretary and treasurer, Irving 
Baker; captain, H. A. Lienhard. 


FLORENCE (Mass.) CycLE CLuB.—President, Omer 
M. Smith ; vice-president, Harry B. Haven, Jr.; 
secretary and treasurer, Will. Haven; captain, 
Edwin Brainard; first lieutenant, Clarence J. 
Shearn ; second lieutenant, Clayton E. Davis; 
directors, O. M. Smith, H. B. Haven, Jr., W. 
Haven, Arthur G. Hill, Warren Morgan. 


GLENS Fats (N. Y.) BicycLe CLusB.—President, 
Dr. F. L. R. Chapin; vice - president, James 
Knight; secretary, Herbert Knight; treasurer, 
John Caukens. 


GLOUCESTER (Mass.) CycLE CLuB.—President, 
Walter Garden ; vice-president, Fred. Fisher ; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Joseph Lufkin; captain, Dan- 
iel McPhee ; first lieutenant, C. J. Gray; second 
lieutenant, Frank Shute. 


HARLEM WHEELMEN (New York.) — President, 
J. B. Halsey; vice-president, F. L. Bingham ; sec- 
retary, F. A. Ryer; treasurer, W. Zugalla; cap- 
tain, E. J. Halstead; first lieutenant, George R. 
Pearse, Jr.; second lieutenant, Chas. Griffith ; 
bugler, A. Rauchfuss; color-bearer, F. A. Rida- 
bock. 

HAWTHORNE BIcycLE CLus.—President, T. L. 
Davis ; vice-president, J. F. Day ; secretary, J. J. 
Lynch; treasurer, M. E. Grane; captain, W. H. 
Boudreau; first lieutenant, P. H. Creeden; second 
lieutenant, J. M. Brophy ; bugler, B. J. Boudreau ; 
color-bearer, J. H. Murphy: club committee, W. 
H. Lemski, W. F. Walsh. 

HOLYOKE (Mass.) WHEEL CLUB.—President, John 
Hallin; vice-president, red. L. Bardwell; general 
secretary, A. A. Megrath ; corresponding secre- 
tary, George C. Prouty; treasurer, Richard A. 
Webb; captain, Richard A. Webb ; first lieuten- 
ant, G. E. Dorn; second lieutenant, Henry M. 
Taylor; bugler, Richard E. Hildreth; color-bearer, 
Thomas Harvey. 


JAMAICA CLuB.—President, C. A. Underwood; 
vice-president, George F. Riley ; secretary, E. J. 
Woodworth; captain, F. C. Wellington; _ first 
lieutenant, E. C. Chase; second lieutenant, Waldo 
Cushing; bugler, W. D. Eldridge. 


KEyYsTONE Bicycle C ius (Pittsburgh, Pa.)— 
President, C. F. Siedell; secretary-treasurer, J. W. 
McGowin; captain, H. E. Bidwell; first lieutenant, 
F. S. Cormack; second lieutenant, T. B. Lee; 
color-bearer, C. A. Smith; directors, C. M. Clarke, 
R. F. Smyth. 


*LANCASTER BicycLeE Cius, Lancaster, Pa.— 
Officers elected for 1887: President, Jno. A. Burger; 
vice-president, Geo. F. Kahler; secretary-treasurer, 
C. H. Obreiter; captain, S. B. Downey. 


‘Los ANGELOs (Cal.) WHEELMEN. — President, 
H. S. M. Judson; vice-president, W. W. Downing; 
secretary-treasurer, A. E. Little; captain, R. C. 
Woodworth ; first lieutenant, O. C. Smith; second 
lieutenant, H. C. F. Smith; bugler, F. E. Olds. 


MASSACHUSETTS BicycLE CLUB CORPORATION.— 
President, Col. A. A. Pope; treasurer, C. F. Joy; 
clerk, W. S. Slocum; directors, A. A. Pope, A. F. 
Webster, E. W. Pope, A. L. Parsons, W. S. Slo- 
cum, C. F. Joy. 


MontTREAL BicycLteE Cius, Montreal, Can,— 
Officers elected April 14th : President, I. D. Miller; 
vice-presidents, F.S. Guaedinger and I. T. Barlow; 
secretary, R. T. Smith; treasurer, R. Lloyd, cap- 
tain, H. Joyce. 

MILWAUKEE (Wis.) WHEELMEN.—President, H. 
R. Miller ; vice-president, H. Attschwager ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. T. Andrae; captain, F. J. 
Schroeder ; first lieutenant, W. H. Kassuba; sec- 
ond lieutenant, T. J. Schoenecker, Jr. ; bugler, 
George Dorsch; quartermaster, Fred. Mayer, Jr. 

MourFREESBORO (Tenn.) BicycLE CLuB.—Presi- 
dent, R. L. Jetton; vice-president, H. L. Fox; 
secretary-treasurer, Chip Henderson; correspond- 
ing secretary, J. W. Sparks, Jr.; captain, J. B. 
Smith. 

NEWBURGH WHEELMEN, Newburgh, N. Y.— 
Officers elected April 22d: President, J. Evert 
Wilson; secretary-treasurer, Albert N. Chambers; 
captain, Wm. F. Cassedy. 

Newport BicycLeE C1ius, Newport, Ky.—Or- 
ganized April 12th. Officers elected: President, E. 
K. Lowe; secretary-treasurer, Phil. Holmes; cap- 
tain, Jerome Clarke. 


New CASTLE (Pa.) Bicycle C1Lus.—President, 
H. Warren Terry; secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
White, ; captain, Walter A. Crawford ; first lieu- 
tenant, A. G. Thalmer; second lieutenant, O. H. 
P. Brown; color-bearer, J. C. Taggart; track com- 
mittee, W. A. Crawford, O. H. P. Brown, and W. 
L. Horner. 


Rovers’ CycLinGc Cius, Chariestown, Mass.— 
Officers elected April 16th: President, captain, 
Justin H. Brown; vice-president, lieutenant, Jas. 
Smith; secretary-treasurer, Henry W. Thompson. 

RUSSIAVILLE Rovers, Russiaville, Ind.—Organ- 
ized April 16th. Officers elected: President, B.C. 
Hollingsworth; secretary-treasurer, S. O. Duncan; 
captain, A. P. Cosand. 


SEASIDE BrcycLeE Ciurn, Norfolk, Va.—Officers 
elected at annual election, April 12th: President, 
Ira B. White; vice-president, W. L. Baker; secre- 
tary-treasurer, U. P. Ellis; captain, W. P. Dodson. 
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SOMERSET WHEELMEN, Somerville, N. Y.— 
Officers elected April 4th : President, J. S. Freling- 
huyson; vice-president, Frank McConaughy ; secre- 
tary, W. H. K. Davy; treasurer, John Van Epps; 
captain, W. H. K. Davy. 


Star Bicycie Cius, Coldwater, Mich.—Organ- 
ized April 18th. Officers elected: President, Fred 
Loveridge; secretary-treasurer, John T. Starr; cap- 
tain, Charles Champion. 


Sr. Joun Bicycie Cup, St. John, N. B.—Offi- 
cers elected for 1887: President, D. C. Robertson; 
secretary-treasurer, W. C. Fairweather; captain, C. 
Coster. 


St. JosEpH (Mo.) RURALIST BICYCLE CLUB.— 
Officers elected April 20th : President, W. Roscoe 
Thomas; vice-president, W. F. Goetze; secretary- 
treasurer, B. P. Hatch; captain, E. B. Hilton; first 
lieutenant, Lincoln Milligan; second lieutenant, C. 
U. Philey. The club has fitted up commodious 
rooms at 310 Felix Street, up stairs. Club numbers 
fifteen. Latch string always out. 


THE BERKSHIRE CouNTY (Mass.) WHEELMEN are 
officered until the next semi-annual election in 
July, as follows: E. H. Kennedy, president; J. N. 
Robbins, vice-president; C. L, Barker, secretary; 
E. F. Hill, treasurer; C. C. Kennedy, captain; W. 
H. Sheridan, first lieutenant; C. L. Barker, second 
lieutenant; Geo. T. Bates, bugler. 


THE BRANTFORD (Can.) CLUB has these new 
officers: President, D. Glass; first vice-president, 
J. Hales; second vice-president, W. J. Knowles; 
secretary, W. Patterson, Jr.; treasurer, W. E. Buck; 
first lieutenant, Charles Duncan, Jr.; second lieu- 
tenant, W. G. Killmaster; standard-bearer, H. 
Howell; bugler, C. Heyd. 


THE BROOKLYN BIcyLE CuUvB elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President, L. 
W. Slocum; vice-president, A. C. Brush; secretary, 
H. H. Koop, Jr.; treasurer, H. E. Raymond; cap- 
tain, A. B. Barkman; first lieutenant, W. H. 
Meeteer; second lieutenant, W. S. Vail; color- 
bearer, Eugene Williams; bugler, W. E. Fuller; 
surgeon, Dr. A. C. Brush; trustees, W. H. Homan 
and I. B. Potter. Mr. Thomas Stevens was elected 
to honorary membership 


THE CHELSEA (Mass.) Cycle CLuB elected: 
President, Abbott Bassett; vice-president, John 
B. Stewart; secretary and treasurer, Charles E. 
Walker ; captain, L. H. Frost; first lieutenant, F. 
A. Woodman; second lieutenant, P. E. Pratt; club 
committee, Messrs. Bassett, 
Frost, Woodman and Pratt. 


THE LAWRENCE BICYCLE CLUB has elected the 
following officers: President, Dr. C. W. Part- 
ridge; vice-president, John Walworth; treasurer, 
Francis Cogswell; secretary, William L. Reed; 
captain, Alonzo Tacy; club committee: J. Ed. 
Aldred, Fred Leighton, and A. H. Robinson. 


THE NAPANEE (Ont.) BicycLE CLus’s new offi- 
cers are: President, W. C. Smith; captain, W. J. 
Normill; secretary-treasurer, F. A. Roe; first lieu- 
tenant, A. N. Sweetman; second lieutenant, A. R. 
Boyes; bugler, W. A. Foster; standard-bearer, W. 
Pringle. The club has unanimously decided to 
join the C, W. A. 


THE OMAHA WHEEL CLUB elected the following 
officers for 1887: President, C. M. Woodman; 


vice-president, Dr. G. W. Williams; secretary, F. 


Steward, Walker,’ 
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N. Clarke; treasurer, G. F. Schwarz; captain, F. 
T. Mittauer; lieutenant, T. F. Blackmore; color- 
bearer, A. C. Jolliffe; buglers, Perry Badollit and 
H. B. Mulford. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. BICYCLE CLUB 
held a twenty-five-mile road race April 27th on the 
Lancaster pike, the course extending from Bryn 
Mawr to the first toll-gate with turn and counter 
run to Berwyn and back to Bryn Mawr. Of the 
contestants Keen rode a Rudge light roadster, 
while Whittaker’s machine was a heavy Expert 
Columbia. Keen crossed the line first, in th. 42m. 
25s., with Whittaker second, in 2h. 45s. 


THE STAR WHEEL CLUB, of Cleveland, on April 
7th elected these officers: President, A. R. Scott; 
secretary and treasurer, A. erg,” captain, 
H. E. Chubb; first lieutenant, Walter H. Chubb; 
second lieutenant, Robt. Ruck. 


THE TROJAN WHEELMEN (Troy, N. Y.), elected 
officers for the ensuing year: President, C. E. 
Betts; vice-president, F. E. Oothout; secretary, 
Theo. T. Chase; financial secretary, Charles 
N. Seymour; treasurer, E. Russell Stephens; 
captain, George S$. Coutie; first lieutenant, 
Walter T. Lynd; second lieutenant, Rutger 
Vandenburg; surgeon, George W. Harder; bugler, 
C. K. B. Aumock; trustees, Charles E. Wilson 
and George Lobdell. 


THE first bicycle club in Canada to become in- 
corporated is the Wanderers’ Bicycle Club of 
Toronto, whose incorporation is dated April 16th, 
1887, under the Act of the Revised Statutes of 
Ontario, chapter 167, the first five named officers 
in the charter standing, C. H. Riggs, Charles 
Robinson, G. H. Orr, F. J. Morphy, and L. A. 
McBrien. 


WaLpo CouNTY WHEELMEN, Belfast, Me.— 
Organized April 19th; officers elected : President, 
Geo. T. Read; vice-president, Chas. R. Coombs; 
secretary-treasurer, H. W. Clark; captain, W. M. 
Thayer. 


WASHINGTON CYCLE CLUB, Washington, D.C.— 
Officers elected for ensuing year: President, E. T. 
Pettingill;* vice-president, Chas. E. Burden; secre- 
tary, J. H. Fishback; treasurer, J. H. De Merritt, 
M.D.; captain, J.C. V. Smith. *Fourth term. 


WINONA BicycLeE CLus, Winona, Minn.—Offi- 
cers elected April 4th: President, C. H. Porter, 
vice-president and captain, J. R. Marfield; secre- 
tary, I. I. Lusk; treasurer, Will D. Chandler. 

York CouNTY WHEELMEN, Biddeford, Me.— 
Ofticers elected April 4th: President, Walter T. 
Bowers; vice-president, A. L. T. Cummings; secre- 
tary and treasurer, E. J. Dearborn; captain, J. E. 
Etchells. 

CANOEING. 

Boston (Mass.)—C. H. Worcester, commodore; 
W. H. King, vice-commodore; F. A. Pierce, 
secretary-treasurer; C. A. Briggs, Jr., assistant- 
secretary; Charles H. Worcester, Fred A. Pierce 
and Arthur King, directors. Incorporated 1885, 
Nineteen members. Home at Riverside Station. 
Charles River. 

OTONABEE (Peterboro, Can.)—John Mullen, 
commodore; H. W. Stock, vice-commodore; A. 
E. Dixon, secretary; A. E. Scott, assistant-secre- 
tary; Gordon Smith, treasurer. Managing com- 
mittee: A. E. Thompson, A. H. Turner, W. H. 
Harrison and W. H., Mill. 
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PertH Amspoy (N. J.) —Re-organized 1887. 
Fifteen members. W. L. Farroat, commodore; 
C. E. Brewster, mate; Joseph Quick, secretary; 
C. A. Fothergill, purser. 


RoyaAL MILITARY COLLEGE, (Kingston, Ont., 
Can.)—Organized 1883. Fifteen members. Club 
totem, the beaver. Lieutenant-colonel Fairlough, 
commodore; H. A. Morrow, vice-commodore; 
W. B. Leslie, secretary; Captain Cockram, rear- 
commodore. 


RonpouT (N. Y.)—C. V. A. Decker, commo- 
dore; J. S. Paynter, vice-commodore; F. B. Hib- 
bard, secretary; Guilford Hasbrouch, treasurer. 


SouTH BosTon (Mass.)—Totem, octopus. 


Swinton (Woburn, Mass.)—Organized 1886. 
Thirteen members. J. W. Brown, secretary. 


SAGAMORE (Lynn, Mass.)—Club flag, red field, 
blue border, white S in center of field. 


SPRINGFIELD (Mass.)—Organized 1883. Twenty- 
two members. C. M. Shedd, captain; C. B. Ire- 
land, lieutenant; N. D. Bill, purser; H. D. Marsh, 
secretary. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.)—Organized 1884. Sixteen 
members. House located 3,134 Water Street, 
Georgetown, D.C. Club totem, W. in circle. J. 
B. Linton, commodore; ah A. Oliver, treasurer; J. 
B. Lake, secretary; E. H. Latch, measurer. Re- 
ee committee: F. J. Monrote, R. P. Waddey, 
E. C. Arnold. Two silken banners have been 
presented by some ladies as prizes for sailing 
races, 


WEAR (Sunderland, Ne --Cognniond 1885. 
Twenty-two members. T. H. Holding, commo- 
dore; T. O. Todd, captain. 


CRICKET. 


CRICKETERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES.— The tenth annual meeting of the 
Cricketers’ Association of the United States was 
held at the rooms of the Association in the Penn 
Club Building, No. 720 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
on Friday, April 15th, 1887, at eight o’clock P. M. 

The clubs present were represented as follows: 

BELMONT CRICKET CLuB.—Messrs. John P. Green, 
M. C. Work and Charles Green. 

GERMANTOWN CRICKET CLUB.—Messrs. 
Bissell and W. Brockie, Jr. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE CRICKET CLUB. —Mr, 
Henry W. Stokes. 

ae CRICKET CLUB.—Messrs. E. S. Sayres 
and W. R. Philler. 

OXFORD CRICKET CLU 

PHILADELPHIA CRICKET 
Remak, Jr. 

PITTSBURGH CRICKET CLUB.—Mr. J. E. Schwartz. 

SEABRIGHT CRICKET CLUB.—Messrs. 
Clark and R. MacGregor. 

St. GEORGE’s CrickET CLuB.—Mr. J. Henry 
Smith. 

STATEN IsLAND CRICKET CLUB. 
Wilson. 

YounG AMERICA CRICKET CLUB.—Mr. 
Downs. 


F, M. 





d Broadhead. 
CLus.—Mr. Gustavus 


Herman 


—Mr. Cyril 


Norton 
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The following clubs, members of the Associa- 
tion, were not represented: Baltimore, Chester, 
Delaware, Longwood. 

A quorum being present, the meeting was 
called to order by Mr. F. M. Bissell, the President, 
with Mr. W. R. Philler as Secretary. 


CLUB TOTALS AND AVERAGE 





OPPONENTS. 
. * . ; a 
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Baltimore....... 735 87 8.44 9st 61 9.03 6 
Belmont......... 1227 88 13.94 4113 89 22.50 8 
CRORE. cesses 82 17 4.82 go 10 9.00 1 
DCIGWETC icc cesses sees ce “seeas Gaiam Sess tiene on 
Germantown.... 1672 101 16.55 819 102 8.02 9 
Haver. Coll...... 157 10 15.70 159 9 1766 1 
Longwood....... 144 20 7.02 100 20 5.00 1 
Merion......206. 1032 92) soxe2t)0— 1363 ssatmqs«a.Q6 og 
ORFGEA. 5 00s 50050 555 66 8.40 740 73 10.13 6 
Philadelphia ... 494 49 10.08 870 59 14.74 5 
Pittsburgh....... 148 20 7.40 151 12 12.58 1 
Staten Islanc 452 40 11.30 676 62 10.90 5 
St. George’s 64 10 6.40 83 10 830 1 
Young America. 1029 90 11.43 +1078 69 15.62 7 


RESULTS OF MATCHES PLAYED BETWEEN CLUBS 
IN THE ASSOCIATION. 
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THE CENTURIES OF THE SEASON OF 1886. 

BATSMAN. MATCH. SCORE. 

x. D. R. Brown....Germantown vs. Merion (2d ae osage 
2. G. S. Patterson. .Germantown vs. Merion 118 
3. Butler.. . Staten Island vs. Riverside. . 112* 
4. Butler. ...Staten Island vs. Canadian I. Z....111 
5. K.J.Key.. ..English Gentlemen vs. Phila........109 
6. G.S. Patterson..Germantown zs. Young America... .107 
7. Tyers.. oooeoPlayers vs. Gentlemen.........0000. 106 
8. G:S. Patterson. .Germantown vs. Belmont.....-...-. 100* 
9. Cyril Wilson... .Staten Island vs. Newark........... 100 


10. A.S. Valentine..Germtn. vs. Belmont (Junior XIs)...100 
* Not out. 





——————— 
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THE BALTIMORE CRICKET CLUB.—At the regular 
annual meeting of the Baltimore Cricket Club, new 
officers for the year 1887 were elected as follows: 
President, Mr. Wm. C. Pennington; vice- 
president, Dr. Randolph Winslow; secretary, 
Mr. Tunstall Smith; treasurer, Mr. H. Marcus 
Dennison; ground committee, the officers above- 
named mg gg and Messrs. John E. Carey, John 
N. Steele, Dr. Henry M. Thomas, W. 5. Marston, 
and John Glenn, Jr. 


THE 
Mich., held their annual meeting at the Russel 
House, April 6th, and the following officers were 
elected for the coming season: President, Ford 
D. C. Hinchmann ; vice-president, C. B. Calvert; 
secretary, R. Humffreys-Roberts ; treasurer, R. 
B. Ridgley; managing committee, Fred. Bamford, 
U. Armstrong, Dudley Smith, Dr. L. D. Ross and 
Dr. W. C. McLaren; match committee, C. B. 
Calvert, J. J. Dodds and F. C. Irvine. 


THE PITrsBuRGH (Pa.) CRICKET CLUB elected 
the following officers for 1887: J. E. Schwartz, 
president; D. Charles Shaw, vice-president ; J. 
R. McClintock, treasurer ; C. A. Clark, secretary; 
D. Buchanan, W. A. Nimick, Nat Holmes, Stewart 
Johnston and A. McPherson, executive com- 
mittee. 


FISHING. 

THE SAUGERTIES (N. Y.) Fish AND GAME CLUB, 
at their annual meeting, elected Thos B. Keeney, 
president; John Seamon, vice-president; Jeremiah 
P. Russell, secretary and treasurer; Jeremiah 
Finger, Edward Jernegan and Uriah Van Etten, 
executive committee. 


GUN AND RIFLE, 


THE WELLSVILLE RECREATION CLUuB, a trap- 
shooting organization, has just been organized at 
Wellsville, Ohio. Its officers are: Chas. H. Kelly, 
president ; H. Starrett, vice-president; James M. 
Moore, secretary and treasurer. 


THE Bocarpus GuN CLvp, of North Industry, 
Ohio, elected its officers for the year: President, 
J. F. Laymiller; vice-president, Dr. W. H. Becher; 
secretary, Howard T. Wright ; treasurer, Lincoln 
Doughty. 


THE NoRTH CHANNEL SHOOTING CLUB, of De- 


troit, has elected these officers: President, R. D. ° 


Robison ; vice-president, Gilbert Hart ; secretary, 
Dr. Joseph Lathrop ; treasurer, Dr. H. O. Walker; 
directors, Julius Hess, George M. Savage, E. D. 
Sunderland, A. E. Brush, and Harrie R. New- 
berry. 


THE ALLEN County GuN CLUup, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., elected the following members as its officers 
recently: President, Thomas S. Heller; vice- 
president, Herman Krohn; secretary, Robert 
Shoraff; treasurer, Charles McLean. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE TRAP SHOOTERS’ AsSOCIA- 
TION met at South Lyon April 21st. The import- 
ant match was the team shoot for the champion- 
ship of Michigan for a silver pitcher and $15. 
Four teams entered—-Saginaw, Milford, Pontiac 
and South Lyon. Milford won; South Lyon, sec- 
ond. In the evening the following new officers 
were elected: President, H. A. Whipple, South 


PENINSULA CRICKET Cups, of Detroit, - 
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Lyon ; vice-president, W. J. Mason, Detroit; sec- 
retary-treasurer, H. H. Field, South Lyon ; exec- 
utive committee, A. G. North, Pontiac; M. Loew, 
Milford ; J. N. Snyder, Saginaw. Several new 
and important rules were adopted. 


THE MARYLAND RIFLE CLUvB, of Baltimore, and 
the Delaware Rifle Club, of Wilmington, Del., 
shot a match at Schuetzen Park, Wilmington, 
April 25th. The Standard American target was 
used, the range was 200 yards, and the score as 
follows: Maryland Club—Coale, 65; C. J. Bell, 61; 
Redwood, 58; L. Bell, 58; Schriner, 56; Martin, 
49; O’Brien, 47, and Wheeler, 45. Wilmington 
Club—Bell, 72; H. B. Seeds, 71; Scott, 63; Miller, 
60; Fuller, 59; Heinel, 57; W. F. Seeds, 56; 
Newman, captain, 52. 


THE MILFORD (Mass.) SPORTSMEN’S CLUB elected 
officers as follows: President, Chas. B. Fletcher; 
vice-president, G. W. Whitney; secretary, J. W. 
Jones ; treasurer, C. B. Fletcher; executive com- 
mittee, G. A, P. Hancock, Orrin Joslyn and I. W. 
Bass. 


THE OsHAWA (Can.) GuN CLUB has been organ- 
ized with the following officers : President, W. H. 
Holland; vice-president, R. T. Kirkpatrick, sec- 
retary, George Rice; committee, Ira Hall, A. R. 
Andrews and William Deans. The club proposes 
to do all it can to enforce the game laws. 


THE BEAVER GuN CLUuB, of Toronto, Can., was 
organized April 12th. The officers of the new 
club are as follows: George Bunker, president; 
T. Drynan, vice-president; D. Beaty, secretary 
and treasurer. 


KENNEL, 


THE NEW ENGLAND KENNEL CtUvB held their 
annual meeting at Boston, April 8th, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, John E. Thayer; vice-president, F. 
Blackwood Fay; secretary, J. W. Newman; treas- 
urer, W. O Partridge; executive committee, 
Messrs. Thayer, Fay, Newman, Grosvenor and 
Moore; finance committee, Messrs. Fay, Newman 
and Bailey; membership committee, Messrs. 
Grosvenor, Werner and Fletcher. 


THE RHODE ISLAND KENNEL CLUB of Providence, 
R. I.—At the annual meeting of the club, held 
April oth, the following officers were elected: W. 
J. Comstock, president; J. C. Dyer, vice-president; 
Nathanel Seabury, secretary; Andrew Winsor, 
treasurer; governing committee, C. Fred Craw- 
ford, C. C. Gray, Samuel Scranton, and the four 
officers above named. 


LACROSSE. 


THE ‘CANADIAN LACROSSE AssocIaATION ”? Suc- 
CESSFULLY ORGANIZED.—Sixty-five delegates repre- 
senting twenty-seven clubs gathered in the Rossin 
House, Toronto, April 23d, at a convention of the 
lacrosse men, for the purpose of considering the 
formation of a new association. Clubs were 


represented from the following places :—Brant- 
ford, Stouffville, Mt. Forest, Ottawa, Orangeville, 
Owen Sound, Guelph, Ingersoll, Orillia, Niagara 
Falls, Elora, Richmond Hill, St. Catharines, Shel- 
burne, Galt, Fergus, Woodstock and Toronto. 
President, Major R. 


These officers were elected : 
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B. Hamilton, Toronto; first vice-president, R. M. 
Orchard, Brantford; second vice-president, J. A. 
Fisher, Brants, Paris; secretary-treasurer, E. H. 
Gerry, Ontario, Toronto, (acc.) Council, E. W. 
Nesbitt, Woodstock; J. J. Brompfield, Niagara 
Falls; George Thompson, Orillia; J. A. Garvin, 
’Varsities, Toronto; J. J. Craig, Fergus; S.5S. Searle, 
Richmond Hills; A. McCrea, Ottawa; H. O’Laugh- 
lin, St. Catharines; H. C. Bellew, Owen Sound ; 
G. M. Gibb, Guelph. The council divided the 
province into these districts with the following 
clubs, which will compete for the intermediate 
championship : 

CENTRAL Districr.—Orillia, Jr., Orillia; River- 
side, Peterboro; Stouffville, Stouffville; Acme, 
Toronto; Independents, Toronto; University, 
Toronto; Tecumseth, Toronto; Meaford, Meaford. 

SOUTHERN District.—Beaver, Paris; Dufferin, 
Ingersoll; Galt, Galt; Maple Leaf, Guelph. 

NORTHWESTERN District.—Thistle, Fergus ; 
Elora, Elora; Dufferin, Orangeville; Shelburne, 
Shelburne; Owen Sound, Owen Sound; Lorne, 
Mount Forest. 

Junior District oF NraAGARA.—Athletics, Jr., 
St. Catharines; Independent, St. Catharines. 


THE Princeton team opened the season at 
Princeton, April 25th, in a game with the 
Lawrenceville School team. Princeton won by 
9 too. 


THE annual lacrosse match, North vs. South, 
was played at Richmond, England, April goth, 
the former team winning by a score of 7 goals 


to 2. 


THE Utica (N. Y.) LAcRossE ASSOCIATION 
organized and_ elected officers as follows: 
President, Dr. Wallace Clark; vice-president, W. 
W. Lowery; secretary, C. M. Huntington; treas- 
urer, Henry Huntington. 


THE lacrosse championship game at Princeton, 
April 27th, between the Princeton College and the 
New York University team, resulted in a victory 
for Princeton, by a score of 2 goals to I. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL LAWN TENNIS 
AssociATION.—-The sixth annual meeting of the 
United States National Lawn Tennis Association 
was held at the Hoffman House, New York City, 
on Friday evening, March 11th, 1887, with Presi- 
dent T. K. Fraser in the chair. Fifty-nine (59) 
clubs answered the roll-call, namely: Passaic, 
Wedgemere, Brooklyn Hill, Berkeley, of Brook- 
lyn; Belmont, of Philadelphia; Bergen Point, 
Country Club, of Westchester County; Danbury, 
East Orange, Far and Near, Franklin, German- 
town, Hackensack, Harvard College, Kenwood, 
of Chicago, Ill; Knickerbocker, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Longwood, Merion, Meadow Club, Mont- 
clair, Morristown, Nahant, Newark, New Haven, 
Newport, New York, North Shore, of Staten 
Island; Orange, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Plain- 


field, Portland, Powelton, Princeton College, 


Providence, Rochester, N. Y.; Roseville, N. J.; 
Scarlet Ribbon, of Chicago; Scarsdale, Seabright, 
Short Hills, Staten Island, St. George’s, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Trinity College, Twenty-third Regiment, 
of Brooklyn; Washington, D. C.; Waterbury, 
Westchester, West End, Yale University, Young 
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America, Harlem, Harrisburg, Leisure Hour, 
Monmouth, Rutledge, Rutland Hill, and Litch- 
field. 


THE ROCHESTER (N. Y.) TENNIS CLUB.—The 
officers of Rochester Tennis Club for 1887 are: 
Charles’ H. Angel, president; John W. Oothout, 
vice-president ; Haywood Hawkes, treasurer; 
Howard L. Osgood, secretary, and Wm. B. Lee, 
A. E. Perkins and David Hoyt, with the president 
and treasurer ex-officiis, executive committee. 


THE WESTERN LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION.— 
Following are the officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Frank Obear; vice-president, B. F 
Cummins; secretary and treasurer, C. E. Chapin, 
108 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill.; executive 
committee, Messrs. Frank Obear, B. F. Cummins, 
C. E. Chapin, Edward Fitch, J. G. Jenks, Wm. 
Waller, W. A. Havermeyer. 


THE Passaic LAWN TENNIs CuuB elected for the 
ensuing year: President, M. P. Slade ; treasurer, 
P. H. Terhune; corresponding secretary, F. A. 
Marsellus ; recording secretary, H. M. Swan; 
executive committee, M. P. Slade, P. H. Terhune, 
F. A. Marsellus, H. M. Swan, M. DeM. Marsellus, 
Chas. Blizzard and John King; membership com- 
mittee, Misses Terhune, Worden and Wester- 
velt. 


THE NEw HAVEN LAwN CLvp, at the recent an- 
nual meeting, elected: President, Mr. William 
L. Bennett; secretary, Mr. Arthur S. Osborne; 
treasurer, Mr. Eugene S. Bristol; auditing com- 
mittee, Messrs. John W. Bristol and Henry C. 
White; governing board, Messrs. Francis G. 
Beach, William L. Bennett, Eugene S. Bristol, 
William F. Fisher, Charles S. Hastings, Arthur 
S. Osborne, Joseph D. Sargent and Joseph T. 
Whitelsey. 


THE BROOKLYN HILL TENNIS CLus.—Grounds 
situated on Ryerson Street, near DeKalb Avenue. 
The officers of the club are: President, Mr. F. D. 
Beattys; vice-president, Mr. J. Halsey; treasurer, 
Mr. C, J. Post, Jr., and secretary, Mr. A. L. Tomes. 
The additional directors are: Messrs, William A. 
Tomes, William A. Webster, E. Childs and Wil- 
liam Halsey. The ground will be begun to be 
put in order next week. 


THE MANCHESTER (N. H.) LAwN TENNIS CLUB 
has new officers as follows: President, Fred S. 
Allen; vice-president, Charles H. Sprague; secre- 
tary, Frank H. Burpee; treasurer, Charles A. 
Perry. 


THE ProspecT LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of clubs that play in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, was organized April 27th. Eighty-one clubs 
were represented, and the following officers were 
elected : President, D. G. O’Reilly; vice-president, 
T. W. F. Maxwell; secretary, Duncan Curry; 
treasurer, J. W. Potter; executive ae T 
C. Powers, H. B. Duncan, J. Grenelle, W. 
Webster and L. W. Ropes. 


THE STATE STREET LAWN TENNIS CLUuB, of 
Camden, N. J., has been organized with the fol- 
lowing officers : President, Edward Blakely; vice- 

resident, Miss Nettie Potter; secretary, Miss Kate 

atton; treasurer, S. W. Ambruster; executive 

committee, Mr. Devin, Miss Archer and Miss 
Hunt. The club grounds are at Third and State 
streets. 
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RACQUET. 


THE NEw York RACQUET CLUB recently decided 
the following games: 

Messrs. W. T. Lawson and C. F. Watson gained 
an easy victory over Messrs S. H. Hoyt and F. A. 


Otis in a double racquet match. The contest was _ 


decided in three straight games, as follows: 
Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Messrs. Hoyt and Otis..... 5 3 2—I10 
Messrs. Lawson and Watson 15 15 15—45 
Messrs. E. W. Jewett and D. C. Clark defeated 
Messrs. W. W. Miller and B. B. Kirkland. 
Four games were played, with the following 
result : 
ist, 2d. 3d. 4th. 
Jewett and Clark........ 6 5 5 I5—51 
Miller and Kirkland..... 15 7 2 12—36 
The last match of the third ties in the first-class 
handicap series was between Mr. W. T. Lawson 
and Mr. C. L. Perkins. Four interesting games 
were played, which resulted in Mr. Lawson com- 
ing off the victor, as follows: 


Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 


(TL LAO, 95.5 csnse acess is «3 15 15—58 
REMIND, xc sean se ses 7 15 6 8—36 
ROWING. 


THE OTTAWA (CAN.) Rowinc CLuB has new 
officers as follows: President, Colonel Allan Gil- 
mour; vice-president, C. H. Macintosh and A. 
Burritt; treasurer, J. P. Nutting: secretary, W. O. 
Hill; captain, Sidney Smith. 


Tue EacLe Rowinc Cuus, of New York, held 
its annual election April roth with the following 
result : President, T. Buttikoffer, captain, Mortimer 
Weed; treasurer, John Jurgens; secretary, Chas. 
Haines. 


THE FRIENDSHIP BoaT Cus, of New York, has 
these officers: President, B. S. Biglin; vice-pre- 
sident, William Dittman, Jr.; treasurer, Abner 
Osborn; financial secretary, L. Lackey; commo- 
dore, B. J. Munger; captain, R. Evans; lieutenant, 
W. H. Brown. 


THE West Lynn (Mass.) Boat CLUuB elected 
the following officers for the next six months: 
President, Francis J. Lemmon; vice-president, 
E. B. Kiley; recording secretary, T. F. Hayes ; 
corresponding secretary, T. F. Murphy; financial 
secretary, W. Harney; treasurer, E.W. Shannahan. 


THE Poromac Boat C.uB, of Washington, D.D., 
has these officers: President, Commissioner 
Wheatley; vice-president, Mr. W. S. Park; secre- 
tary, Mr. Oscar P. Schmidt; treasurer, Colonel 
Frank Jones; financial secretary, Dr. M. F. Finley; 
captain, C. L. Zappone; first lieutenant, L. A. 
Fisher; second lieutenant, John Hadley Doyle. 


THE ARIEL Boat Ctus, of Baltimore, has 
elected these new officers, President, D. M. 
Tyson; vice-president, Dr. T. J. Turner; secre- 
tary, J. E. Ball; treasurer, A. Muncks; captain, 
G. M. Muncks; first lieutenant, Howard Williams; 
second lieutenant, E. T. Slack; membership com- 
mittee, Dr. D. H. Barclay, Walter Corkran, A. G. 
Seal, W. C. Protzman and Henry W. Anderson. 


THE NEWTON (Mass.) Boat CLuB has elected 
the following officers: Edward E. Hardy, presi- 
dent; Charles W. Hubbard, vice-president; 
Robert F. Herrick, secretary; Ellery Peabody, 
treasurer; Frederick M. Crehore, captain. 


THE VICTORIA BRIDGE BoATING CLuB, of 
Toronto, has these new officers: Chas. McWood, 
president; A. W. Stavely, vice-president; John 

ickson, secretary-treasurer; W. A. Bell, assistant 
secretary-treasurer; committee, F. Green, E. 
Rodgers, John McCulloch. 


THE CLIFTON BoaT Cuuvs elected the following 
officers at theirannual meeting, April: President, 
I. K. Martin; vice-president, Nathaniel Marsh ; 
secretary, G. McKean; treasurer, G. D. L’Hem|- 
ser; captain, Ferdinand J. Ficker; lieutenant, C. 
M. Smith; board of trustees, George B. Davis, W. 
B. McKean, B. B. Hopkins, C. M. Dodge, C. 
Barton. The club belongs to the Kill von Kull 
Rowing Association, in which they won the four- 
oared barge race (sliding seats) last fall. 


THE PALISADE BoaT C1Lus.—At the annual 
election of this club, held at Yonkers, N. Y., the 
following officers were elected: Captain, L. N. 
Morris; lieutenant, E. R. De Wolfe; president, K. 
G. Jackson; secretary, R. P. Getty, Jr.; and 
treasurer, G. W. Jackson. 


YACHTING, 


NEw ENGLAND YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION.— 
The delegates from the different clubs forming 
the New England Yacht Racing Association met 
at the Parker House for the fourth annual eiection 
of officers. The clubs represented were: Co- 
rinthian, Dorchester, Lynn, West Lynn, Jeffries, 
Salem Bay and Chelsea. Six clubs were not 
represented, Vice-president J.B. Rhodes occupied 
the chair in the absence of President Charles C. 
Perkins. These officers wereelected: President, 
J. B. Rhodes, of the Corinthian Club; vice-presi- 
dent, W. Lloyd Jefferies, of the Beverly Yacht 
Club; secretary and treasurer, G. W. Mansfield, 
of the Salem! Bay Club; executive committee, 
Charles P. Pike, of the Jeffries Club, Edward C. 
Neal, of the Lynn Club, L. M. Clark, of the Dor- 
chester Club. 


THE NEw JERSEY YACHT CLUuB.—Commodore, 
Henry F. Oxden, catamaran Duplex; vice-com- 
modore, Edwin A. Stevens, cutter Jsis, recording 
secretary, William Storie; corresponding secre- 
tary, George E. Gartland; financial secretary, 
John D. Goetschius; treasurer, Charles I. Rogers; 
measurer, John Ortley. Regatta committee, Ed- 
ward W. Ketcham, John Curtin and M. V. B. 
Evesson. Trustees, Edward W. Ketcham, The- 
ophilus Butts, Edwin A. Stevens, William Letts and 
James A. Reed. 


THE CLEVELAND YACHTING ASSOCIATION.— 
Commodore, Hon. George W. Gardner; vice- 
commodore, Percy W. Rice, rear-commodore, 
Charles W. Kelly; secretary, J. George Downie; 
treasurer, G. W. Luetkemeyer; measurer, Charles 
Richter; assistant measurer, Edward Overbecke; 
surveyor, H. G. Phelps; director to I. L. Y. A., 
Charles W. Kelly; fleet surgeon, Dr. C. C. Arms; 
collector, Edward Saxe. Executive committee— 
P. A. Mettling, chairman; C. Kraus, H. D. Moran, 
Henry Richter and S. Law. 
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